_ . City, where he was educated. 
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GENERAL CONNOR, THE FOUNDER OF CAMP DOUGLAS. 


ENERAL PATRICK EDWARD CONNOR 
was born in the south of Ireland, 

-March,17, 1820. At an early age he 
5 emigrated with his parents to New York 
In 1839,: | 
he entered the regular army at the age | 
of 18, during the Florida war. He left 


the service in November of 1844, and |. 


returned to New York, where he entered 
into mercantile business; but: in the early. 
part of 1846 emigrated to Texas, The 
war with Mexico broke out that year, 
‘and young Connor, as Captain of the 
Texas Volunteers, was the second volun~ | 
teer officer mustered into service, ‘in, the | 
regiment of Albert Sidney Johnston, 
whom they. elected Colonel. 
was with his company at the battles of 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la. Palma and 
Buena Vista. In the latter battle, he was 
severely wounded, being the first officer 


who bore the scars of war, for which - 


honor he now draws a full Captain’spen- 
sion. 

Shortly after the close of the Mexican 
war, Captain Connor emigrated to Cali- 
fornia, where he engaged in business till 
~ the breaking out of our great civil war. 
Immediately the gallant officer tendered 
his services to the Governor of Califor- 
nia, and was appointed by him Col. of 
the Third California Infantry 

The California Vehoweats entered the 
service with the full expectation of being 


_ called directly to the theatre of war, for 


_ both officers and men were fired with a 
martial spirit, becoming California in the 
nation’s crisis. It is doubtful, indeed, 
if this military fervor would have been 
_ kindled had the Volunteers known that 
they were about to be ordered to Utah 
_ by the Government, to watch the Mor- 
- mons, lest their leaders should take ‘ad- 
vantage of our national calamity and 
_ ‘proclaim a rebellion. 


Connor 


Some of the offi- © 
_ cers and men, it is undersood, ii way 


to occasional fits of ill- humor, very par- 
donable i in men who, panting for mili- 
tary glory, as well as inspired by patriot- 
ism, had offered their lives in defence of 
the Union, only to find themselves, in 
the sequel, transported to our then Rocky 
Mountain isolation. 

Perhaps Colonel Connor felt the dis- 
appointment quite as keenly as any of 
his officers or men. Evidently his hopés 
_led-him to. the prospect of national dis- 
tinction, in a war that afforded as many 
Opportunities to first class men, as did 
the campaigns of the great Napoleon him- 
self. Connor is one of the most likely 
‘men to have distinguished himself and 
his regiment on the tented field, and to 
have risen at the very onset to the rank 
of a General officer. He comes from a 


| nation of heroes, and his likeness shows 


the real military type of 
His picture,in fact, is very like our cl 
ideals of the Roman Centurian, w - 
every. Roman was a soldier born. 

But Colonel Connor showed nothin g 
of disappointment. He was too much of 
a soldier for that. If the service to 


| which he was appointed was not as con- 


enial as would have been a more bril- 


liant career on the nation’s great battle. 


fields, he sustained his command with a 
gallant spirit. From the first to last, he 
manifested more than an ordinary enthu- 
siasm in the creation of an important 


military district, for this soon became | 


the object of his ambition, rather than 
to be the military keeper of the Mormon 
Prophet. 

_ It was in May,1862, that Colonel Con- 
nor was ordered with his regiment to 
Utah. His command consisted of the 


Third California Infantry and a: of 


the Secgnd California Cavalry. He took 
up his line of marchin July, 1862, and 
arrived: near the present site of p 
on the of October of the 
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same year, and four days afterwards es- 


tablished what is now known as Fort 


| Douglas. Here the Colonel erected tem- 


porary winter quarters, and the next Sum- 
mer the substantial tog buildings, which 
stood until the erection, in the summer of 
1875, of the handsome stone quarters, 
which now present quite the appearance 
of a milttary city. 
* Soon after his arrival in Utah, Colonel 
Connor, on the 29th of January, 1863, 
fought the celebrated battle of Bear 
River, against the Snake and Bannock 
Indians under Bear Hunter and other 
chiefs. 
of the Indians nearly 400. 


etery. of Camp Douglas 


The cem- 


to receive the relics of the heroes who | 
fell in that battle; but there was compen- 


_ sation for their loss, as that famous vic- 
tory for ever put a quietus to Indian hos- 


tilities in Northern Utah and Southern © 


On the 2gth of the following March, 
‘Colonel Connor was promoted to the 
- rank of Brigadier-General of Volunteers, 
for gallant services in the battle of Bear 
River, having the reputation of being 
the best Indian fighter in the West. The 
news of his promotion arrived at the fort 
late at night; and, it will be remembered, 
the martial enthusiasm of his troops 
alarmed the Saints with the extravagant 
fancy, that the soldiers were marching 
down from their heights to ‘capture the 
City of Zion at midnight. < 

In 1865, on the petition President 
Lincoln, by the Legislatures of Colorado 
and Nebraska signalizing General Con- 
nor, he was appointed to the District of 
the Plains, the District being created 
for him, as the Indians at that period 
were very hostile. The District was 
comprised of the State of Nevada, the 
Territories of Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and part of the Territories of Dacotah 
and New Mexico. 

In the summer of the same year, the 
General organized an expedition of two 
thousand Cavalry, and marched into the 
Sioux country to chastise that tribe and 
the Arapahoes for depredations on the 
Overland Mail route. Here he fought 
a battle in August, known as the battle of 
Tongue River, with the Arapahoes, kill- 
ing 63 Indian warriors, and capturing a 
number of women and children, besides 
600 horses and destroying their village. 

A few days after this battle, he received 


There were killed and captured | 


orders to march back to Fort Laramie, 
and send the volunteer troops under his 
command, numbering sixteen thousand, 
to their several States to be mustered out 
of service. He himself was ordered 
back to ‘this old command in Utah. 


| Shortly after, he was promoted to the — 


rank of Brévet-Major-General for gallant | 
and meritorious services during the, 
war. In June, 1866, he was mustered 
out of service with the last batch of 
General officers, by the final general 
mustering-out order. Previously to this, 
however, he was offered a colonelcy in 
the regular army, but, owing to his ex- 
tensive mining interests in Utah, he de- 
clined the offer. | | 
But General P. Edward Connor comes 
most prominently into our galaxy of his- 
torical personages, not so much for his 
eminent military career, as from the fact 
that, on the Gentile side, he is unques- 
tionably first among the Founders of 
Utah. General Connor is the proper 
frontispiece of Gentiledom in the most 
acceptable sense. He is to Gentiledom 
just what Brigham Young was to Mor- 


-mondom. Not only is he this in the 


past but he may be quite.as strikingly 


‘thisin the future. For instance, in fore-. 


casting the first Governors of the State, 
General Connor should be the man of 
‘*Manifest Destiny’’ on the Gentile side, 
above any rival name of a later date, he 
being not only the most historical Gen- 
tile in Utah; but, in a great political 
contest, it is easy to imagine many of 
the old settlers voting for him as the. 
man of their choice. E. 

No Gentile has done so. much for 
Utah as General Connor. From the. 
moment of the establishment of Camp 
Douglas in sight of Salt Lake City, the 
nation has maintained a permanent foot- 
ing in the Territory, speaking from the. 
Gentile point of view. With the Cali- 
fornia Volunteers also came the era of 
change and progress. The presence of 
the soldiers was undoubtedly, at first, very 
offensive to the Mormon authorities, and 
their mission to ‘‘regenerate’’ Utah was 
intolerable to the people, who saw no 


‘necessity for ‘‘regeneration.”’ 


One of the first results of Camp Doug- 
las was to give birth to the Secular press. 
General Connor started the Daily Union 
Vedette, which was the first daily in the 


Territory, and he sustained it entirely 


out of his own private fortune. His 
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main object was, in the language of the 
‘**to educate the Mormon peo- 
ple up to American views,’’—‘‘to’ break 


thea olute rule of Brigham Young over 


the people,’’ and ‘‘to convince them:by 
moral suasion, that they owed their loy- | 
alty to the United States.’’ and that it 
was ‘‘disloyal:to attempt to establish a 
theocracy in Utah.’’ Such was the ex- 
pounding of its accomplished editor, 


Captain Charles H. Hempstead, in be- . 


half of Camp Douglas and its com- 
mander. In 1880, with the remarkable 
change that has taken place in society 


here, with ten thousand Gentiles also in | 


the Territory, such ideas may not seem 
striking; but in 1863 it was something in- 
comprehensible to the Mormons that 
they had ‘‘ no right to set. up God's 
kingdom in America. ''In time, however, 
Camp Douglas brought this home to the 
understanding of many of our people, so 

that General Connor may be considered 
to have ‘performed quite a missionary 
service for the nation in his relations 
with Utah. The Vedette also brought 
forth the Daily Telegraph, now trans- 
formed into the Sa/t Lake Herald. The 
Telegraph was started to fight Camp 
Douglas. It was at Camp Douglas, also, 
that the Peep O Day, the first magazine 
_ published west of the Missouri River— 
was born; and, though it soon died, the 
Utah Magazine and the Salt Lake 7r- 
dune were its offsprings, so that it may 
_ be almost considered that the Utah re- 
form movement, which years afterwards 


sprang up from the founders of the in- 
dependent press and their commercial 
compeers, uttered its first prophecies at 
Camp Douglas. 
fact, may be said to have been a sort of 
- godfather to nearly all the ‘‘regenerating 


banter. 


also the first miners of the Territory. 

Believing that Utah was a great mining 
country and that the opening of the 
mines would also open a new destiny to 
the people, Mormon and Gentile, he en- 
‘couraged mjning explorations. 
cated the first silver mine in Utah, name- 
ly, the Jordan mine in Bingham Canyon. 

He wrote the first mining law, presided 
at the first miners’ meeting, built the first 
silver-lead smelting works, and located 
the first Gentile town in Utah (Stockton. ) 
| He’built and owned the first steamer to 
navigate the Great Salt Lake—the ‘‘Kate 


neer.’’ While he was in the U. S. ser- 
vice, he spent eighty thousand dollars of 
his private fortune, in mines and other 
ventures, he being the pioneer of many 
new enterprises in Utah. At this point 
of his history we must exchange the 


mander of the Department of the West 


Territory as its PIONEER wean 


ies! 


THE MINES OF UTAH. No. 1. 


HEN Utah was first settled, Gen- 
eral Taylor said, ‘‘ The Mormons 

havi got on to the backbone of the con- 
tinent.’’ President Lincoln made a par- 
allel statement: ‘‘ Utah will yet become 
the treasure-house of the nation.’ 

The early history of the Territory is 
' familiar to our readers; it constitutes 
one of the most wonderful chapters: in 
the religious annals of the world. Three 
important circumstances have combined 
to excite an interest in the public mind 
regarding Utah, not as the abode of an 
independent religious community, but 
as a region in which American enterprise 
and American ideas are destined to pre- 
vail. These are: 1. The discovery of 
silver mines everywhere in the Territory; 


2. The opening of the Pacific Railroad ; 
3: The inauguration of social reform. 

hese momentous facts promise for Utah 
a glorious future. 
caught a glimpse of this coming era. 


| They see in the future Salt Lake City 


one of the principal centres of the con- 
tinent. They see a vast Territory—once 
devoted exclusively to Mormonism— 
transformed, under these new auspices, 
into an important section of the nation 


citizens. 
Jordan mine in favor of one Ogilvie and 


some others. Ogilvie, in logging in the 
canyon, found a piece of ore which he 


sent’ to Colonel Conner, who had it as- 


General Connor, 


agencies’’ of Utah, to use a phrase once 
‘very familiar in our local es maa 


General Connor his soldiers were 


He lo- 


Connor’’—and also the schooner, ‘‘Pio- 


view of General Connor as the first com- 


and as the Founder of Camp Douglas to - 
enlarge his historical interests to our 


The miners have ~ 


occupied by millions of United States — 


The first mining record is that of the 
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sayed. Finding it to be good ore, Con- 
nor organized a party of officers and 
ladies of his camp and went over and 
located the mtne—the Jordan. A day 
or two afterwards, Colonel Connor wrote 
mining laws and held a miners’ meeting 
at Gaidner’s mill on the Jordan river,: 
where the laws were adopted and Bishop 


was called the West Mountain Mining 
District. 

_ Mr. Stenhouse, in his ‘* Rocky Moun- 
tain Saints,’’ was the first to publish the 
early history of the mining activities of 
our Territory. It is but just to him, 


- -therefore, and very proper in a contin- 


ued and exhaustive history of our mines, 
to give his compilation up to its date 
‘as a preliminary view. 

Colonel Connor, elated by this dis- 
covery, published to the world that there 


- were minerals in Utah upon the domain 


of the United States; and all were free to 
prospect; and that his troops should afford 
all necessary protection to the prospector 
and miner. He had had no occupation 
for his troops—they were eating the bread 
of idleness, and were discontented at 
being detained i in Utah, and not taking 
part inthe war. The discovery i in Bing- 
ham was opportune, to favor prospecting, 
and it would appease the men and give 
them the chance of possibly enriching 
themselves and the country., An order 


was promulgated that a certain number 


of men would be furloughed to prospect, 
and every facility afforded them to travel 
within certain boundaries. Wearing the 
blue, and the honourable sign ‘‘U. S.,’’ 
they could enter what canyons they 
pleased. Thus to Colonel Connor, and 
the California Volunteers under his di- 
rection, is the honour due for the first 
discoveries in Utah. 

Mr. Eli B. Kelsey, thoroughly break- 
ing off from Mormonism, and believing 
that the hour had fully come to develop 
the mineral’ resources of the Territory, 
started out in the old missionary style to 
lecture upon Utah in the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, in the summer of 1870. 
He wrote to the papers, spoke to ‘‘boards 
of trade,’’ published a pamphlet, and 
created quite an interest among capital- 
ists, and was the means of sending into 
the mining district a hundred thousand 
dollars in the fall of 1870. The first of 
Eastern capitalists who was converted, was 
an enterprising merchant of New York, 


The district - 


‘by General Connor. 


William M. Fliess, Esq., who joined Mr. 
Kelsey, and advanced the ‘‘working cap- 


ital’’ required to develop some valuable 
mines. From that time capital has flowed 


into Utah, and wealth has been dug out of 


the mountains in such abundance—in pro- 
portion to the capital and labor employed ~ 
—as to justify the hope that Utah will 


yet be the first mining country in the 


world. 
In the summer of 1864, the Jordan 


‘Mining Company was incorporated by 


Gen. Connor under the laws of California, 
and work by a tunnel was commenced 


on the mine, at a cost of sixty dollars 


per foot, which could now be done for 
ten dollars. Blasting-powder was at that 
time $25 a keg; now it is less than one- 
sixth of that price, and abor is also 
more abundant. 

The first smelting-furnace in the Ter- 
ritory was erected at Stockton, in 1864, 
He at this time 
became aware of the importance of hav- 
ing the mineral interest developed to 
the fullest possible extent, and induced | 
a large number of his California friends 
to enter into the enterprise. The Rush 
Valley Smelting Company was organ- 
ized at the same time, by the military 
officers at Camp Douglas; and a furnace 
was built by them at Stockton. | 

General Connor followed, with his 
second furnace on the reverberatory 
plan, with an inclined flue, one hun-— 
dred and fifty feet long. During the 
summer and fall of 1864, furnaces. 
were built by the following parties, in 
and around Stockton and Rush Valley 
(mining prospects innumerable having 
by that time been located in the neigh- 
borhood), viz: The St. James; Finher- 
ty; J. W. Gibson; Nichols & Brand; 


| Hartnet; Davids & Company ; and one. 


la blast-furnace by Johnson, Mon- 
heim & Company. A cupelling furnace 
was also built by.Stock & Weberling, in 
the same year. 
But the treatment of ores by smelting 
was a task new to these Californians, and 


their experience in milling the gold ores 


of their State was of no service to them 
in this task. This disadvantage was in- | 
creased by the fact that charcoal was not 

abundant, that, rates of transportation 
were excessively high, and both the ma- — 
terials of which the furnaces were built, 
and those used in the daily operations, 
were very dear. These are circumstances 
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which would tax the ability of the most 
experienced ; and the Californians, un- 
used fo the work, failed entirely. A 
good deal of money was spent, with no 
result, excepting the establishment of 
the fact that the ores were easy to treat. 
During this time of trial, the usual his- 
tory of new mining-fields was repeated, 
- and companies which were organized 
with high hopes spent large sums, and 
became bankrupt. 

The Knickerbocker and Argenta Min- 
ing and Smelting Company was organ- 
ized in New York, to operate in Rush 
Valley, and expended about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the purchase of 
mines and the material for working them. 
But, owing to the impossibility of mak- 
ing ‘medium and low-grade ores pay, at 
such a distance trom the market, the 

company, lost their money, and aban- 
doned the enterprise. Thus, after two 
years of steady, earnest, hopeful toil— 
from the time of the first: discovery in 
1863, to the same month in 1865—the 
business of mining had to be suspended 
to await the advent of the ‘‘ iron horse,’’ 
which was to bring renewed vitality to 
the occupation of the miner. 

With the failure to work the mines 
profitably, came the disbanding of the 
volunteer troops, in the latter part of 
1865-6. Their places could now be 
filled bythe regulars—the rebellion by 
this trme having been suppressed—and, 
as the owners and locators (who were prin- 
_ cipally military men) could not subsist on 
non-paying mines, the question arose as to 
how their rights could be secured while 
they were seeking employment elsewhere. 
Their method of solving the difficulty 
has resulted in the greatest injury to the 
cause which had its rise in their energy 
and determination. ‘They called miners’ 
meetings, and amended the by-laws of 


the district in such a manner as to make . 


claims perpetually valid, which had had 
a certain but very small amount of work 
done upon them. For the performance 
of this work, a certificate was given by 
the district recorder. This certificate 
prohibited all subsequent relocation of 
the ground. In consequence of this pro- 
vision, the mines of Stockton long lay 
under a ban, and it is only since the 
wonderful discoveries made in neighbor- 
ing canyons, that mining has been ener- 
While the op- 


erations, detailed above, drew attention 


| chiefly to the Rush Valley 1 mines, discov 
eries were gradually becoming numerous 
in other districts. 


The first discovery of silver-bearing _ 


lead ore had been made in the Wasatch 
range, in Little Cottonwood Canyon, 
and in Mountain Lake, in the summer 
of 1864, by General Connor, but noth- 
‘ing was done towards development un- 
til the district was organized, in the fall 
of 1868; when, for the first time, opera- 


tions of any extent were begun on the 


mines by Messrs. Woodhull, Woodman, . 


Chisholm, Reich, and others. The first 
shipments of galena ore from the Terri- 
tory were made in small quantities by 
Messrs. Woodman & Co., Walker Broth- 
ers, and Woodhull Brothers, of Little 
Cottonwood ore, in July, 1868, being 
the first products of the Emma mine. 
Several other shipments were made, in 
the fall of that year, by the same par- 
ties. The completion of the Utah Cen- 
tral Railroad to Salt Lake City, in Jan- 
uary, 1870, presented the longed-looked- 
for opportunity of embarking with cer- 
tainty in the business of mining. 

During the fall of 1868, and the spring 
of 1869,mining was taken hold of with a 
will, and it was’soon proved, beyond a 
qpestion, that the mines of Utah were 
possessed of real ‘merit. What better 
proof can be looked for than the faget 
that from the first discovery they 
were not only self-sustaining, but highly 
remunerative? The first shipment of 
ore to market having proved a success, 
work was pushed on with the utmost 
vigor on the mines already discover- 
ed. This was especially the case 
in Little Cottonwood district, on such 
mines as the Flagstaff, Emma, North 
Star, Savage, Magnet, Monitor, and 


others. Thus an impetus was given to - 


the business of prospecting for mines all 
over the Territory, and this led to in- 
numerable discoveries subsequently made. 
The export of ores has increased from a 
few irregular weekly shipments, as in the 
fall of 1868 and throughout 1869, to 
that of a regular and constant stream, 
during the summer months, of from four 
hundred to six hundred tons weekly. 
In one month the Walker Brothers ship- 
ped 4,000 tons. 
August and September, 1872—2,458 
tons of ore, and 1,362 tons of silver- 
bearing lead and iron, were sent out of 


\ 


In the two months— _ 


the Territory. The latter item shows _ 
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what progress has been made in smelt- 
ing the ores within the limits of the Ter- 
ritory itself. | 

It was during the excitement produced 
by the very rich developments made on 
the Emma and other mines of Little 
Cottonwood, that ‘‘horn,’’ or chloride 
silver ores, of a very rich character, were 


_ discovered in East Canyon—now known — 
The first location in. 
this district was made on the 23d of. 


as Ophir District. 


August, 1870, and was named Silverop- 
olis. This location was soon followed 
by many others of a similar kind of 
mineral, all proving, at the surface, to 
be very rich—such as the Tampico, 
Mountain Lion, Mountain Tiger, Peta- 
luma, Zella, Silver Chief, Defiance, Vir- 
ginia, Monarch, Blue Wing and many 
others, with promising prospects. All 
were found on what is known as Lion 
and Tiger Hills, immediately south of 
Ophir City; and the ores (unlike those 
of Cottonwood) are adapted to the mill 
treatment alone. 

At the same time, prospecting was go- 
ing on upon the north side of Ophir, 
where many very extensive ledges of lead 
ore, carrying silver, were found; which ores 
are adapted to the smelting-process only. 
A remarkable distinction is to be ngtice- 
ed in the character of the ores on either 
side of the canon, at the bottom of which 
appears to be the dividing-line. On the 


north side, at the distance of not more 
than one-third of a mile, is found acom: . 


bination of sulphides of iron, lead, ar- 
senic, antimony, and zinc—the iron pre- 
dominating, and carrying silver in ap- 
preciable quantities, with fifteen per cent. 
to forty per cent. of lead. On the south 
side distant from the canon about one 
miie, in a direct line, the silver occurs as 
chloride, with little or no base metal. 
But, small as the quantity of the other 
minerals is, they contain lead, molyb- 
danum, antimony, and zinc, and there- 
fore few of the mines yield ore that can 


be we// treated without roasting. Prob- 


ably fifty or sixty per cent. may be taken 
as the average yield of those ores in the 
- mill, when they are treated raw. But a 
proper roasting increases this to eighty- 
five and even ninety per cent., and up- 
wards. Some mines yield a remarkably 
pure chloride-ore—a dolomitic lime- 
stone containing true chloride of silver 
in a very pure condition. 

It was at the time of these discoveries 


though still very rich. ! 
‘opened, which, when the overlying earth 
‘was removed, disclosed a narrow vein, 
exhibiting along its length a number of 
_**boulders’’highly impregnated with chlo- 
ride of silver. 


| that the district now known as ‘ ‘Ophir’’ 


was formed in that part of the Oquirrh ~ 
range known as East Canon, and origin- 
ally included in the Rush Valley district. 
Some forty locations had been made as | 
early as 1864 and 1865. The conditions 
under which the ore exists in these mines 
is somewhat peculiar. It 3s in concen- 
trations, which are often small and exceed- 
ingly rich, or larger and less concentrated, 
Mines were 


These frequently assayed 
from $5,000 to $20,000 a ton; though 


their value would vary very much in dif- 
ferent parts of the same mass. Asa rule, 


the ore of East Canon may be estimated — 

at $80 to $150 per ton m value, though 
considerable quantities run much higher. 
But the marvelous stories of the $10,000 
and $20,000 ore, found in boulders, at- 
tracted the attention of prospectors in 
other parts of the West; and these dis- 
coveries in Ophir, together with the 
wealth of the ‘‘Emma,’’ have probably 
done more than any thing else to bring 
about that strong tide of immigrating pros- 
pectors which have so rapidly raised 
Utah to the position of a first-rate min- 
ing-field. At allevents, they would 
probably have been sufficient for the 
work, had the other discoveries béen of 
less importance than they really are. 

The working of these mines not only 
opened new districts, but revived the ac- 
tivity of those which had suffered partial 
abandonment; and at present there is not 
one district where important works are 
not going on. Great encouragement was 


also received from Eastern and foreign 


capitalists. Important sales were made, 
and a great deal of money brought in as 
working capital. At the same time a 
number ofsmelting-works were built. The 
amount of ore which these were capable 
of treating is variously estimated at from 
200 to 400 tons per day; but few of them 
are now running. In June, 1870, the 


- Woodhull Brothers built a furnace eight 


miles south of Salt Lake City, at the 
junction of the State road with Big Cot- 
tonwood Creek. It did some service in 
testing practically the ores of the Ter- 
ritory, and from these works was shipped 
the first bullion produced from the mines 
of Utah. It was smelted from ores of 
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the Monitor and Magnet, and other Cot- 


tonwood mines. 
These works were soon followed by 
the Badger State Smelting Works, about 


foun miles south of the city of Salt Lake, 
on the State road, which were commenced 


in August, 1870, They produced their 
first bullion on the 18th day of March,1870. 
The next. works were those of Jennings 
& Pascoe, immediately north of the city, 
at the Warm Springs. They contained 
_ treverberatory furnaces, which are not 
well adapted to the average ores of Utah, 
but are useful for the preparation of 


galena ore for the blast-furnaces. A 
cupola or blast-furnace has since been 


added to these works, increasing their 
value greatly. 

The next, and best designed works of 
any built in the Territory until a late 
period, were those of Colonel E. D. Buel, 
at the mouth of Little Cottonwood Can- 
on. The smelting-works of Buel & 
Bateman, in Bingham Condn, which fol- 
lowed, were built on the same plan as 
_ those in Little Cottonwood. 

During the winter of 1870-1, Messrs. 
Jones & Raymond built furnaces'in East 
Canon for the purpose of treating the 
lead-ores of that district. A renewal of 
operations also took place at Stockton, 
and the works there have suffered greater 
vicissitudes than any others in the Ter- 


ritory. Tintic, a new district, saw the 


next establishment built. But, during 
the year 1871, furnaces were erected in 
all quarters: in Little Cottonwood, by 
Jones & Pardee; in Big Cottonwood, by 
Weightman & Co.; in Bingham Canon, by 
Bristol & Daggett; in American Fork, by 
Holcombe, Sevenoaks & Co., and others. 
These were nearly all shaft- furnaces, 
rather rude in construction, though with 
some well built furnaces among them. 
The only works which deserve notice, for 
the introduction of good metallurgical 
models, are those of Robbins & Ges, ‘in 
who built a large reverberatory furnace 
for reducing the ore by charcoal, after 


preliminary roasting; and the works of 


Colonel Buel, in Little Cottonwood, 
_ where the later constructions of German 
metallurgists were introduced with good 
judgment and effect. The furnaces which 
Colonel Buel placed in his Cottonwood 
and Bingham Canon works have been re- 
peatedly copied in later-erected establish- 
-ments, and have proved themselves as 
serviceable i in this oomnery as abroad. 


Thus, sixteen furnaces were built in 
as many months, and the number has 
since been increased more than qne- 
half; but it cannot be said that great 
success has attended them. Few have 
continued in active operation, and fewer. 
still work with the regularity necessary 
to success. It is impossible to doubt 
that a history like this must be the result 
of inexperience. It is. but a repetition 
of the course of affairs in Nevada, where 
men accustomed to the amalgamation of 


gold undertook to treat silver ores, which ~ 


require a very different process. They 
at first ascribed their failures to some 
peculiarity of the ores, which were 
thought to be different from any others 
in the world; but, now, they confess 
that the. cause of their difficulties was 
simply ignorance. Undoubtedly, that 
is the real secret of the trouble exper- 
ienced by smelters in Utah; and doubt- 
less, when they have become more ex- 


_perienced they will not hesitate to ac- 
_ knowledge that ignorance of the work 


was the cause of their first failures, in- 


stead of giving the numerous excuses 


that are now current. 

In addition to the foregoing means of 
reduction there was built in Ophir Dis- 
trict, East Canyon, first-class crushing 
and ‘amalgamating mill, in May and 
June, 1871, by the Walker Brothers, of 
Salt Lake City. It is known as the 
Pioneer Mill. It has fifteen stamps, and 
was built by the firm to work the ores of 
the Silveropolis, Tiger, Rockwell, Zella, 
Silver Chief, and other ‘mines—the mill- 
process alone being adapted to the ores 
of that section of Ophir known as Lion 
Hill, where horn chloride silver ores are 
found. There are also four or five ‘‘ Mex- 
ican arastas’’ in successful operation in 
East Canyon. The mill-men have met 
with better success in Utah than the 
smelters, for they are engaged in a task 
familiar to them; the process being the 


game as that in use in Nevada and some 


parts of California. 

Notwithstanding all the discourage- 
ment which has been met with hitherto 
by the smelters, the progress of mining 
in Utah has been wonderful. Remem- 
bering that the first really practical work 
done towards the development of the 


mining interests was commenced only in _ 


the fall of 1868, and making due allow- 
ance for the inclement season then at 
hand, which the miners had to pass 
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in such high altitudes as those. 

where the mines are situated, it will be | 
understood how it was that the summer | 
of 1869 had .progressed so far before | 

work to any appreciable amount was, 

‘done. Considering the shortness of the 

time, the record of what has been done ; 

is most extraordinary. 

From the summer of 1869 to the — 
of September, 1871, there were . shipped 
from the Territory 10,000 tons of silver 
and gold ores, of the gross value of $2,- 
500,000; of bullion, or pig-lead, con- 
taining gold and silver, 4,500 tons, of. 
the gross value of $1,237,000; copper, 
‘ores, 231 tons, of the gross value of $6,- 
000. Salt has also been exported to the 
extent of 1,100 tons, of the value of $4,- 
000; and silver bars, obtained by mill- 
ing chloride ores, have produced $120,- 
coo. The annual product of gold from 


Bingham Canyon, by improved appli- 


ances for washing and sluicing, has been 
increased from $150,000 to $250,000. 
The number of districts by exploration 
and location has grown ‘from two, as in 
1868, to thirty-two in 1871. Since June, 


1870, there have been erected eighteen » 


smelting-furnaces, built at an aggregate 


cost of $200,000, several of which are — 


producing bullion.”’ 

The above is a comprehensive history 
_ of the growth and development of the 
mining interests of Utah from the day 
when General Connor and his men first 
discovered the old Jordan in 1863 until 
the time when mining was no longer an 
experiment, 
Utah’s chief industries. Since then, the 
searching pick of the prospector has been 
actively bringing to the light of day miner- 
al deposits in all parts of the Territory;until 
an account of even the valuable mines of. 
each district would require a more exten- 


ded article than the most industrious 


reader would desire. “There are excel- 
lent mineral indications on the Idaho 


line; and developments in the extreme © 


south of the Territory have shown rich 
deposits of a peculiar character that have 
surprised and perplexed the most prac- 
ticed mining experts. So, also, the Clif- 
ton and Rose Bud districts to the west 


give promise of future wealth, and from. 
the almost unexplored south-east come - 


frequent tales of rich placers and gold- 
bearing quartz veins. 

While research has thus been made as 
to the extent of the mineral bearing por- 


failures are not real. 


but had become one of | 


tions of Utah, there have been many 


splendid results from individual mines, 
Since the day, when, as it is said, mining 
was at its hey-day flush of prosperity, the . 
owners of such mines as the Ontario, 
Mono, Horn Silver, Flagstaff, Old Tel- 
egraph, Great Basin and others innum- 
erable, have all made great fortunes. 
True, to offset this, some mines then 
considered permanent and of great value, 
have become worthless. But who shall 
lay this to the fault of the mines them-- 


selves? Who shall say that, in many 


instances, the supposed durability of these. 
played-out mines was not, in the main, 
the misrepresentations of scheming oper- 
ators? In other cases, these seeming 
Mines currently 
reported of great prospective value in 
those days were rich only in the con- 
cientious, but hopeful and visionary 
mind of their owners. Still others re- 
tain their value, but the operators are 
financially unable to carry on the devel-_ 
opments necessary to reach a paying con- 
dition of the mines. By this fair meth- 
od of elimination, it will be seen that 
the real and true failures of the mines of 
Utah are very few indeed; on the con- 
trary, it is considered by miners of ex- 
tended experience that Utah presents an 
unusually safe field for mining adven- 
ture. 

The mines of Utah have held and will 
hold their own. The field is so large, the’ 
precious yield so rich and varied, the 


fortunes in the past so conspicuous, and 


the domain of the future so hopeful, that 


| it will be a phenomenon in the economy 
| of events if Utah does not become . 2 


great mining success. 

Millions on milliofs of dollars: have 
been dug from the dark breasts of Utah’s 
mountains. ‘Towns have been built, ex- 
pensivewworks have been erected} the busy 
hum of toil has gone on for years; the 
mountains have echoed with the miners’ 
blast and the valleys have been made dark 
with the smoke of furnaces. Piles of dingy 
ore have been dragged from the secret 
chambers of the hills, and streams of 
glittering metal have flowed from the 
smelters. Men and fortunes have come 
and gone; but the buried wealth of the 
Territory has only been trifled with. The 
restless activity of the American mind 
has allowed only 4 superficial examina- 
tion of our treasures. The readiest road 


to a quick fortune has been the-only one 
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traveled. Gold, silver and lead,—the | 


cream on the surface of the dish,—are 
all that have as yet, been sought ‘after. 
Our real treasure trove, the base and 
foundation of future eminence, our iron 
and coal, are almost untouched, . Within 
the borders of this promising Territory 
lie beds of coal of an immense extent and 
value. Near by, are enormous quanti- 
ties of purest iron which will, one day, 
enable Utah to rival and outvie any 
State in the Union. At other points 
have been discovered the useful minerals 
necessary to make these principal ones of 
complete utility, such as sulphur, parra- 
fin, graphite, etc... Other metals are also 
to be procured including copper, anti- 
mony, quicksilver, bismuth and tin. 

We now come to the special subject of 
General Connor and | 

THE GREAT BASIN MINE. | 

The following letter of General Con. 
nor to the Military Department, setting 
forth his views and policy concerning 
Utah, is, in itself, something like the 
initial chapter of our mining history. 


With General Connor’ s views of the 


Mormon leaders we have nothing to do 
beyond faithfully furnishing the record ; 
for it is the duty of the historian to make 


up’ the records of the times with a similar » 


exactitude that the scientist shows in his 


statement of discovered truths of Nature > 


whether they conflict or not with his own 
conscientious opinions. General Con- 
nor’s letter is a remarkable document 
presented to his Department touching 
the mineral resources of this Territory ; 
and his policy, not only in urging the 
matter upon the attention of the Gov- 
ernment, but in inviting capitalists from 
all parts of the world to assist the devel- 
opment of one of the most /wonderful 
mineral districts of the American con- 
tinent is admirable in its soundness and 
foresight. 

HEAD-QuaRTERS DistTRIicT OF UTAH, 

Camp DousLas, UTAH TERRITORY, 
NEAR GREAT SALT LAKE CIry. 
July 
COLONEL : 

Having had occasion recently to com- 
municate with you by telegraph on the 
_ subject of the difficulties which have con- 
siderably excited the Mormon commun- 
ity for the past ten days, it is. perhaps 
proper that I should report more fully by 
letter relative to the real causes which 
naye rendered collision possible. 


+ 


As set forth in former communications, 
my policy in this Territory has been to 
invite hither a large Gentile and loyal 
population, sufficient by peaceful means 
and through the ballot-box to overwhelm 
the Mormons by mere force of numbers, 
and thus wrest from the church—disloyal 
and traitorous to the core—the absolute 


and tyrannical control of temporal and — 


civil affairs, or at lea8t a population nu- 
merous enough to put a check on the 
Mormon authorities, and give counten- 
ance to those who are striving to loosen 
the bonds with which they have been so 
long oppressed. With this view, I have 
bent every energy and means of which I 
was possessed, both personal and official, 
towards the discovery and development 
of the mining resources of the Territory, 
using without stint the soldiers of my 
command, whenever and wherever it 
could be done without detriment to the 
public service. These exertions have, in 
a remarkably short period, been produc- 
tive of the happiest results and more than 
commensurate with my anticipations. 
Mines of undoubted richness have been 
discovered, their fame is spreading east 


and west; voyageurs for other mining 


countries have been induced by the dis- 
coveries already made to tarry here, and 
the number of miners of the Territory 
steadily and rapidly increasing. With 
them, and to supply their wants, mer- 
chants and traders are flocking into 
Great Salt Lake City, which by its ac- 
tivity, increased number of Gentile stores 
and workshops, and the appearance of 
its thronged and busy streets, presents a 
most remarkable contrast to the Salt Lake 
of one year ago. Despite the counsel, 
threats, and obstacles of the church, the 
movement is going on with giant strides. 
This policy on my part, if not at first 
fully understood, is now fully appreciated 
in its startling effect, by Brigham Young 
and his coterie. His every efforts, cov- 
ert and open, having proved unequal to 
the task of checking the transformation 
so rapidly going on in what he regards as 
his own exclusive domain, he and his 
Apostles have grown desperate. No stone 
is left unturned by them to rouse the 
people to resistante against the policy, 
even if it should provoke hostility against 
a government he hates and daily reviles. 


It is unquestionably his desire to provoke | 


me into some act savoring of persecution, 
or by the dexterous use of which he can 


. 
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induce his deluded followers into an out- 
break, which would deter miners and 
- others coming to the Territory. Hence 
he and his chief men make their taber- 


nacles and places of worship resound 


each Sabbath with the most outrageous | 


abuse of all that pertains to the Govern- 
ment and the Union—hence, do their 
prayers ascend loudly from the house- 
tops for a continuance of the war till the 
hated Union shall be sunk—hence the 
persistent attempt to depreciate the na- 
tional currency and institute a ‘‘ gold 
basis ’’ in preference to ‘‘ Lincoln Skins” 
as treasury notes are denominated in 
Sabbath day harangues. 

Hence it was that the establishment of 


a Provost Guard in the City was made 


the pretext for rousing the Mormon peo- 
ple to excitement and armed assembling, 
_ by the most ridiculous stories of perse- 
cution and outrage on their rights, while 
the fanatical spirit of the people, and the 
inborn hatred of our institutions and 
government were effectually appealed 
to, to promote discord and provoke 
trouble. I am fully satisfied that nothin 

but the firmness and determination wit 


which their demonstrations were met, at 


every point, prevented a collision, and 
- the least appearance of vascillation on 


my part would surely have. precipitated a | 


conflict. I feel that it is not presumptu- 
ous in me to say that in view of what has 
already been accomplished in Utah, that 


the work marked out can and will be ef- 


fectually and thoroughly consummated 
if the policy indicated be pursued and I 
am sustained in my measures at Depart- 
ment Head-Quarters. I am fully im- 
pressed with the opinion that peace is 
__ essential to the solving of the problem, 
but at the same time conscious that peace 
can only be maintained by the presence 
of force and a fixed determination to 
crush out at once any interference with 
the rights of the government by persons 
of high or low degree. While the exer- 
cise of prudence in inaugurating mea- 
sures is essential to success, it should not 
be forgotten that the display of power 
and the exhibition of reliance on oneself 
have the most salutary restraining effect 
on men of weak minds, and criminal: in- 
tent. Deeply as Brigham Young hates 
our government, malignant and traitor- 


ous as are his designs against it, inimical 


as he is against the policy here progres- 


sing of opening the mines to a Gentile 


populace, and desperate as he is in his 


- fast waning fortunes, he will pause ere he 


inaugurates a strife, so long as the mil- 
itary forces in the Territory are suffici- 

ently numerous to hold him and his de- 
luded followers in check. The situation 
of affairs in Utah is clear to my own mind 


‘and, without presumption, I have no fear 


for the result, if sustained by the Dept. 
Commander as indicted in this and 
former communications. Desirous as I 
am of conforming strictly to the wishes 
and judgment of the Major General Com- 
manding the Department, and having 
thus fully set forth my views and the facts 
bearing on the case, I beg leave respect- 
fully to ask from the Department Com- 
mander an expression of opinion as to 
the policy of the’course pursued, and — 
and such suggestions or instructions as 
he may deem proper, as a npn in the 


future. 
ary Respectfully 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Brig. Genl. U.S. Vois.. 
Comdg. Dist. 


in view of what has since transpired i in 
the history of Utah, General Connor’s 
forecasting of events ‘relative to our min- 
ing activities, is very like a prophecy 
which has been realized almost beyond 
precedent in its thoroughly practical 
issues. The initial record here given of 
our mining history coupled with the well 
sustained and extraordinary efforts of | 
the Commander and his troops to open 
our mines give almost a national di 
to the mining history of Utah. Tk 
General Connor entered into his work 
with considerable of the miner’s enthusi- 
asm can be well imagined ; but, it is evi- 
dent that he also recommended. it to 
the Government as a sound national pol- — 
icy. He engaged ‘in the work at that | 
time with more of a sense of duty to the 
country than of immediate money pros- 
pects to himself, spending tens of thou- 


Ligut. Cot. R. C. Dru, 
Asst. Adjt. Genl. U. S. A. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


sands in his efforts rather than reaping at 


that time a reward of his labors. Thus did 
he earn the right of being considered the 

Pioneer Miner of Utah in more than anor- — 
dinary sense ; and all classes to-day, both _ 
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in rahle respect they owe to Gen. Connor. | 
As we all know, at first mining in 


Utah met with many discouragements. 
Mr. Stenhouse, in his Rocky Mountain 


Saints, seems to convey the charge that 


the Mormon leaders sought to prevent 
the opening of our mines; but in those 
days there was more active antagonism 


to mining met in the columns of the 


Daily Telegraph than in the Tabernacle 
sermons. It is doubtless the fact that 
the leaders believed that a tremendous 
inrushing of a Gentile population might 
be destructive of the Mormon community 
and that they were not desirous for such 
‘a result. Seeing, however, in the sequel, 
that the reverse has been the case—that 
the increase of our mining population 
has been well balanced ; that enterpris- 


ing men have come up to develop the - 


_ resources of the Territory and not to de- 

_Stroy the community, and that Utah has 
‘been vastly enriched as well as preserved, 
—the Mormon Church is more than re- 
conciled to the prospect of Utah’s becom- 
ing famous in the future as a great mining 
State. In any view of the case, the ac- 
tual success and prosperity of Utah in her 
mining activities give the point the most 
important to the practical purposes of 
history. 

In due time, the efforts of General 
Connor produced their full results. He 
had started a mining life and impulse to 
to this country, so that when Woodman 
and others made the Emma mine discov- 


ery, such men as the Walker -Brothers : 


had been educated up toa sufficient min- 


ing enthusiasm and faith to, take hold | 


with their wealth and make mining 
thenceforth the basis of their enterprises 
and fortunes. At the period of the 


.Godbeite movement, it was the habit of 


dating the opening history: of Utah with 
the article on ‘*The True Development 
of the Territory,’’ and treating it very 
much as the offspring of the ‘‘New Move- 
_ment.’? This is not according to the 
_ record. The advocacy by Godbe and 
others of a mining policy at that oppor- 
tune moment of the discovery of the 
Emma, certainly did win over many of 
the Mormon community to the mining 
‘interest ; but the Gentiles were alread 
fully alive to the subject. Our mining. 
history, in fine, begins with Gene 
Connor and Camp Douglas. He was 
. the mining educator of Utah as well as 


| Davis, the superintendent, 


' 260 feet below the surface. 


It has been already noted in his bio- 
. graphical military sketch that General 
' Connor founded the town of Stockton. 
The Great Basin Mine which-has fecent- 
ly attracted much attention as one of the 


best mines in Utah, was located by some — 
- of General Connor’ s men in 1864. In- 


the following year, he purchased this val- 
uable mine and has owned it ever since 
till he incorporated it in 1879. His 
once ample fortune having become de- 
pleted by the numerous efforts made by 
him in opening up a new mining coun- 
so far removed from the great centres 
of business ere the railroad came with its ‘ 
facilities to import machinery, General 
Connor, for a time, passed,somewhat out 
of the prominent record of our mining 
activities, yet leaving the monuments of 
his works almost in every part of our 
Territory. The miner could go no 
where but he found the lasting marks of 
General Connor’senterprises. At length, 
returning from California, he went back 


‘to Stockton, and with his return new 


life was infused into the mining business 
of that district. 
1878, since when he has developed two 
or three as g mines as there are in 


Utah. The following is an interesting 


and comprehensive statement of a gentle- 
man who has recently inspected the Great 
Basin Mine: 

STOCKTON. 


Tue Great BASIN AND THE MINES IN 


THE District. 
EDs. TRIBUNE: 


Stockton and Ophir Mining Districts, © 
for three or four years past, have been prac- | 
‘tically numbered among the things that 


were. Recent events among the Stock- 
tonites, however, have caused a change 
to come over the spirit of their dreams. 
I purpose to disclose to your readers a 
few of the supervening causes inducing a 
very perceptible shakmg among the dry 


bones of Stockton, prethising that Ophir © 
will also come to rattle in the impending © 


boom. 

Hearing rumors of the extent and 
value of the new developments in the 
Great Basin, I obtained Gen. Connor's 
permission to examine the under-ground 
workings, and, accompanied by Mr. 
took the 
downward train for station No.1, exactly 
The descent 


to the bottom of the mine runs on an in- » 


This was in the fall of. 


ry, 


‘ 
‘ 
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cline of 45 to 65° directly > adam ine 
At this level the driftings, east 


feet along the vein. 


At Station No. 2, below the surface 320 


feet, is a drift of 150 feet to the west of. 
the shaft, or incline, and to the eastward | 


180 feet along the vein. 

At Station No. 3, depth 370 feet, are 
shown driftings to the eastward of shaft 
of 330 feet, and to the westward 70 feet. 

At Station No. 4, being 445 feet to- 
ward the centre of gravity, the driftings 
are eastwardly 155 feet and- westwardly 
80 feet, the vein thus far showing a 


‘steady improvement in grade and an 


average of five feet in thickness between 


well-defined walls. 


At Station No. 5, down 50 feet, the 
east level runs 130 feet from the shaft, 
the west level 50 feet onthe vein. Here 
is presented to the beholder’s gaze a 
massive vein of ore 12 feet in thickness, 
apparently inexhaustible in quantity, and 


averaging from 25 to 35 ounces silver 


and from 25 to 4o per cent. lead—some | 


streaks being found therein of exceeding 
richness. The whole.mass of this body 
of ore can be utilized, there being no 
absdlute waste in the vein, and, as I am 
informed by Mr. Davis, the same may 
be truthfully said of all the mines of 
Stockton District, éspecially so of the 


the great easterly and westerly belt on 


which the Great Basin is located, which is 
plainly traceable on the surface for a dis- 
tance of four or five miles, every foot of 
which is surveyed,staked out and claimed. 


All speculation as to the permanence of 


this lode is at an end, and it is. pro- 


nounced by experts to be a true fissure 


vein and one of the most valuable depos- 
its of silver-bearing galena inthe world, 


mow carrying, also, in the Basin’s lower 


- workings, from $3 to $6 in gold, with a 


fair show in the descent of largely in- 
creasing in that product. 


The present yield of the Great Basin 
is 40 tons of marketable ore daily, which > 


will be at least doubled as soon as the 


smelting and reduction works in process 
_of completion at Stockton, are 


motion. It is expected that within the 
ensuing six months a depth of 1,000 feet 


will be reached. 
On the westward, immediately contig- ‘ 


uous and on the same belt with the Great 


Basin, is the Quandary, principally 


owned Gen. is making 


| Two incline shafts on the vein have 


| put into position. The owners have every 


t 


active. preparations for a: vigorous on- 


| slaught into the ore bodies displayed © 


there from the very surface of the mine. 


been sunk, one of which connects with 
the Great Basin works by.a level at 120° 
feet depth, thus securing for both mines . 
complete and thorough ventilation, one 
of the most important considerations in 
the development of mines, as well for the 
owners as for those who dig and delve, 
and who really have the fortune of the 
owners and stockholders of all mines, to 
a greater or less extent, in their hands. 
The exhilarating effect of the excellent 
ventilation throughout the shafts and 
drifts of the Great Basin was very per- . 
ceptible. ‘The other Quandary shaft isa 
double machine, now in progress, being 
heavily timbered and planked on all sides 


engine, boiler and hoisting machines 
already on the ground and soon to be 


‘reason to be sanguine of success, all the — 
development without showing the same 
characteristics, grade and extent of , 
as the Great Basin. 

Wheeling ai a half mile to the 

‘north of the Great Basin lies the Silver 
King. owned by General Connor, which 
has a shaft of 280 feet, with three levels 
and an 80 foot tunnel. Sufficient ore 
‘has already been taken out to pay for the 
development, and the General is now 
making preparations, with horse-whim 
and appliances appurtenant thereto, to 
sink another too feet on the shaft and 
to continue the evelopment by drifting. 


In with the Basin 
Smelting and Concentrating Works, 
now rapidly approaching ¢ompletion, 
Gen. Conner is laying about five miles of 
four-inch galvanized iron pipe, manu- - 
factured by Messrs. Geo. M. Scott & 
Co., of Salt Lake City, to convey water 
from Springs in the mountains on the 
east side of Soldier Canyon, known as 
Connor’s Springs. To make it secure 
against frost, the pipe is being buried 
some three feet in the ground, a gang of 
men are laying about 1000 feet per day, — 
and the whole will be put down by the 
beginning of August.. 
this important work, to secure a supply 
of water for his concentrating, crushing | 


: and smelting works—and from whic, | 


and adapted to the new 4o-horse double _ 


The.total cost of 
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MINES OF UTAH. | 


also, the water supply of the town of 
Stockton will be largely increased—will 
exceed $20,000. Besides this,-he has al- 
ready in use one and a half miles of two 
and a half inch galvanized iron pipe con- 
veying water to the works from Silver 
Springs, at the Basin Boarding-house. 

- The Reduction Works above referred 
to consist of a 6o-horse engine and 80- 
horse boiler, one Alder Crusher, one 
Dodge Crusher and Rollers, eight Au- 
tomatic Jigs, one McKim belt Concen- 
trator, fire Revolving Screens, one stack 
Smelting Furnace, Assay Office, Samp- 
ling Room, Blacksmith shop, etc. _ 
_ The Great Basin is one of the earliest 
mining locations in Utah Territory, hav- 
ing been made in 1864, of which Gen. 


Connor was one of the original locators 


_ and subsequently bought out the others. 
Since its incorporation and management 
by the General in person, six or eight 
months ago, it has been carefully opened 
—not scooped—and, though sufficient 


ore has been extracted to cover all ex-— 
penses, yet the ore bodies remain com- | 


paratively untouched. 
STOCKTON, UTAH, July 24th, 1880. 


‘We may next give a personal epitome 
of General Connor’s present mining im- 
portance and of the many enterprises in 
which he is engaged as a managing di- 
rector. 

First in importance as the property 
which has recently attracted marked pub- 
lic attention in the mining prospects of 


this Territory, is the Great Basin Mine. 
The General is the Managing, Director of 


_ the Great Basin Mining and Smelting 
Company. This ground is very pro- 


ductive. Already, there is being taken | 


from it 100 tons per day, and the mine 
is improving every day with the increase 
of its depth. There is also the General 


-- Connor Tunnel and Mining Company, 


Stockton, of which he is chief owner and 
Managing Director. Next may be named 
the Rush Valley Mining and Smelting 


Company. Passing out of Utah into™ 
Nevada, we have the Eureka Tunnel and. 


Mining Company and Silver Peak Tun- 
nel and Mining Company. 


Relative to his appliances in working 


_ these’mines, it may be observed, by the 


way, that the General has got the most 
perfect concentrating works on the Pa- 
. ¢lific Coast. They are capable of con- 


centrating 80 tons a day. He has just 


completed his hoisting works on the Rush 


. Valley mine which is on the same vein 


as the Great Basin mine. These hoist- 
ing works are for a double compartment 
shaft which is capable of sinking ‘2,000 
feet. 

The tunnels at Eureka are being worked 
night and day. The Eureka Tunnel is 
in 1600 feet and the Silver Peak in the 
same district is in 500 feet. In the 


Stocktoh district there are a number of | 
mines to-day giving excellent returns ; all . 


of which, more or less, owe their present 
character and state of development to 
the renewed mining life which General 


- Connor’s directing energies and enter- 


prise have infused into this rich district. 
The region has neither been under an ex- 
haustive working nor -spoiled in the 
mining market by conscienceless specula- 
tors—who care but little about the funda- 
mental working of our vast mineral re- 
sources nor the lasting mining reputa- 
tion of our Territory whose mineral 
wealth has been but barely tapped. 
Among the mines of Stockton, besides 
those already named are the First Na- 
tional, the Catherine, Josephine, and two 


or three other good mines, including the | 


Silver King which is owned and worked 
by General Connor himself. This last 
named mine is one of the oldest and best 
in the Stockton District ; and its indica- 
tions are very promising for the future. 


To give an insight to the substantial 


wealth of the Stockton district it may be 
stated that the highest assay of surface 


ores have never exceeded 25 ozs. in sil- | 


ver to the ton ; but like all other reliable 
mining fields, the ore becomes richer by 
steady degrees as work is prosecuted ‘‘to 
the deep,’’ and at the depth of 700 feet, 
Gen. Connor’s mine will render 75 ozs. 
silver to the ton. This result goes to 
show that Stockton promises to be one 


of the most permanent and best paying © 


districts in Utah. All that it requires? is 
more capital for the working; and a few 
more such men as Connor, whose opera- 
tions are thorough and conscientious for 
the permanent mining character of this 
district into which he has thrown his 
energies and well educated experience to 


give it an unrivaled reputation among 
_ capitalists investing in the Utah mines. 


Still pursuing his character asa pioneer, 
General Connor was the first in Utah to 
introduce the electric light, which he is 


| using in his concentrating and smelting 
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works. He has also lately added new 
machinery for concentrating works and a 
furnace for smelting, which are now in 
successful operation. 

The General, furthermore, in his ex- 
tensive “enterprises, has not overlooked 
our rich coal fields. He owns a coal 
mine on the Weber River which he is 
working. Utah has extraordinary re- 
sources in her coal and iron which some 
_ day will enrich us scarcely less than our 
silver. Much perhaps may be expected 
from the Mining Pioneer in these branches 
of Utah’s mineral wealth and industries. 

Taking into consideration the import- 
ant part which General Connor has 
played from the beginning in the imin- 
ing history i in Utah, he, above all others, 
is evidently most conscientiously inter- 
ested in the permanent mining reputa- 
tion of the Territory. His personal 
honor is in the matter, and his far-seeing 
policy concerned in an excellent out- 
_ come to our mining enterprises generally. 
It may be reasonably expected that he 
will go into the safest mining operations, 
and that there will always be a conscien- 
tious purpose involved ; for mining, like 
commerce, in the end must come down 
to the strict basis of business honor and 
a thorough working ; and this is the part 
that we may expect from General Con- 
nor, judging from his past history in the 
material development of our Territory, 
At the present time he is managing more 
‘mines and owns more mining property 
3 than any other man in Utah. 


HE BATTLE OF BEAR RIVER. 


n closing the subject of General P. 
Edward Connor and his enterprises, we 
“ an account of the Battle of Bear 

iver, which occurred near the northern 


limits. of the territory, January 29th, 


1863. 

They are from the pen of the resident 
correspondent of the Alta Californian, 
and were transmitted to that journal by 
mail and pony express. 3 

Lake Crry, Uran. 
February 7s 1863. | 

In good faith, I promised to write to the 
Alta my own observations and study of 
institutions, men and manners in Utah: 
but finding that there was more to see 
and more to learn than I had anticipated, 
the anxiety to be reliable has week after 
week delay. I would not now 


| ity to find trees on which to hang 


break the silence between us—with the 


subject proposed for discussion—as I am 


not confident of being fully in possession 
of the data, facts and figures to enable 
me to handle matters impartially : but 
as the unexpected engagement between 
our volunteers and the Indians will un-. 
questionably be of deep interest to our 


- readers, I propose to open our 


tah with 
THE EXPEDITION. 
The rumored circumstances which gave 
rise to the expedition against the Indians 
are numerous and diversified: the civil 
party figuring in it being evidently desir- 
ous of a large share of the glory, to 
which they have as little claim, in real- 


ship from 


ity, asif their immaculate greatness had ~ 


been unknown inthe land. The concep- 
tion of the expedition is due to Colonel | 
P. Edward Connor, and the brilliant ex- 
ecution of his plans and their glorious re- 


sults are exclusively the well-earned hon- 


ors of his brave officers, and his no less 
brave men. Judge J. F. Kinney did 
certainly issue a writ for the apprehension 
of Indian Chiefs Sand Pitch, Sag-witch 
and Bear Hunter, on the charge of mur- 
dering miners passing to and from this 
city and the new gold mines in Washing- 
ton and Dacotah Territories ; «and that 
writ was as certainly placed in the hands 
of Marshal Gibbs for legal service; but 
the volunteer expedition was not the 
Marshal’s posse comitatus. 

Col. Connor—from the first reports of 
the murder of immigrants on the Hum- 
boldt and various other localities along 
the Northern route to California last sum- 
mer—determined in cutting off, the sav- 

ages, and commenced the carrying outof . 


his by the cavalry expedition 


Ruby Valley, last fall, in which Major 
McGarry was so very successful in the 
accomplishment of his commander’s in- 
structions, save and except in his ype 
t 

murderous savages. Since that time, the 
Indian attacks upon the whites, traveling 
to and from the Dacotah mines, have 
only added determination to determina- 
tion to rid the country’ of this terrible — 
scourge—this perpetual reign of terror; 
and, wherever there was the slightest — 
hope of reaching the savages, the gallant 
Major was. ordered in pursuit. Twice, 


| since the arrival of the Volunteers at Salt 


Lake, expeditions have been sent into the 
settlements of this territory— 
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the first her the recovery of a white boy 
retained by the Indians, and the second 
for the recovery of immigrant: property. 
From reliable information recently fur- 
nished Col. Connor of the locality of the 
Indians who had been engaged in the 
murderous work for the Jast fifteen years, 
the expedition was undertaken, the more 
recent attacks and murders only adding 
to the incentive to ‘‘make clean work of 
thesavages.’’ Preparations for the ex- 
pedition were in progress, when Marshal 
Gibbs called upon the Colonel for a mil- 
itary escort to protect him in serving the 
writs for the Indian chiefs named. The 
_ Colonel ackifowledged no authority for 
calling on a military escort till a civil 
posse had been called, tried and failed; but 
at the same time informed - the “Marshal 
that he was prepared to start for that 
place, and would inform him of his in- 
tended departure the night preceding 
the time fixed, that he might accompany 
the expedition } but he could promise him 


no prisoners—it was not his intention to. 


have any. This much, as a prelude, is 

not without its interest, as it will have its 
| bearing on record, and will award to the 
sword instead of the ermine the initiation 


of a struggle that will eventuate in ‘*free- 


ing the country of its foes.’ 

On Thursday, February 22nd) Capt. 
Samuel N. Hoyt, with forty men of 
Company K. accompanied by a train of 
fifteen wagons, taking with them two 
howitzers, left Camp Douglas, with ‘‘se- 
cret instructions,’’ secret so far as his 
duties, etc., were concerned, but public 
enough for the ‘‘Indian rynners’’ to 
know that the Camp on Bear River was 
the destination of the troops. Through 
the snow, the Infantry plodded along, 
till beyond the confines of the city on 
the west, where the train received the 
_ volunteers. Taking into account the 
- recent snows, the northerly climate, and 

the road that would have to be made 


over the summit of the mountains separ- 


ating Cache and Box Elder Valleys, the 
_ Infantry were to pursue their march leis- 


urely, with the view also that the Indians - 


mig t learn the strength of the Volun- 
teers, and basing calculations thereon, 
would gather in their stronghold and have 
_a battle. The ruse was successful. Two 


Indian boys, one of them in the service 


‘of a mountaineer, reached the Indian 
- camp with the intelligence of the march, 
‘numbers, etc. The Indian chiefs wereun- 


concerned, but gave orders for their war- 


riors to prepare, while they visited, as us- . 


ual, the settlements. On the morning of the 
sixth day’s march, as Captain Hoyt and 
his men entered the town of Franklin, 
Bear Hunter left it. The same evening, 
after a four day’s ride, one of sixty miles 
and the other of easier marches, over 
the mountains, in deep snow and with a 


piercing cold, bitter wind that nearly 
disabled a third of the command, Major > 


McGarry, with two hundred cavalry, ac- 
companied by Colonel Connor, and his 
aids, at midnight rode into the settle- 
ment and fraternized with the infantry. 
The Indians could know nothing of the 
approach of any cavalry, and thus far the 


‘plan for their destruction had been suc- 


cessfully concealed. The infantry had 
orders to march at the first hours of the 
morning, and the cavalry to rest for a 
few hours. The unbroken roads impeded 
the progress of the infantry, and the 
heavy howitzers were clearly to fall in 
the rear; yet concealment being success, 
the cavalry dashed on at its appointed 
hour and reached the banks of Bear River 
before the dawn of day had fully illumin- 


‘ated the field of contest. 


The orders to ‘dismount, ’ “load 
arms,’’ ‘‘mount’’ and ‘‘forward,’’ soon 
succeeded each other, and Major Mc- 
Garry—accompanied by;Major Gallagher 
led the way into the river with Company 
‘*K,’’ Lieut. Darwin Chase and fifty 
men; Company ‘‘ M,’’ Captain Geo. F. 
Price and fifty men; Company ‘‘H,’’ 
Capt. Daniel McLean and fift y men ; and 
Company ‘‘A,’’ Lieut. John Quinn and 
fifty men. The passage of the river was 
extremely difficult, from the hard ice at 
its bottom underlying the current that 
carried also broken sheets of ice with it, 
to the incessant annoyance and danger 


of upsetting the horses and their riders. 


The companies of Price and Chase first 
reaching the northern bank of the river, 
had orders to advance, and after a short 
gallop they halted at the foot of the 


mountains to form in line of battle. The © 
companies of McLean and Quinn were 


soon up in the rear; but before the men 
had all dismounted, the Indians had sal- 
uted them with a shower of lead, —— 
ing one of the Volunteers. 

Colonel Connor had remained for a 
short time behind, on the south bank of 
the river, giving instructions for the pas- 
sage of the cena and howitzers, when 
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they should get up, and had instructed | 


Major McGarry to surround the ravine 


. in which the Indians had camped, and 
had no expectation of opening the fight 


till the infantry had arrived ; but the In- 


-dians precipitated the engagement, and 


the Major, unable to flank them with the 
first two companies at his disposal ordered 
them to advance as skirmishers. The 
Colonel was over the river and up at the 
fight ina “cw minutes after, and the other 
companies advanced in the same order. 
The winter quarters of this band was 


probably first'selected for protection from 


the blasts of winter, as the ravine was 
over twenty feet deep, and open only 


to the south; and as, probably, soon 


after its occupancy, they saw the advan- 
tage of the defences it afforded in case of 
attack, and as found by the troops, the 
Indians had exhibited excellent engineer- 
ing in its defence. At that: place Bear 
River flows almost directly due west, 
though its “general course is southwest. 
The ravine occupied by the Indians was 
almost due north and south, though em- 
bellished with curves enough east and 
west and west and east.: 

The banks of the ravine are almost 


perpendicular, and only accessible by a. 


few artificial, intricate windings, except 


at the mouth of the ravine, near the river, 


where it widens and loses its depth. The 
troops, to approach the ravine, had to 
pass over two ‘‘benches,’’ or slight de- 
clivities, which necessarily exposed them 
to the fire of the Indians, before they 
could have time to see the position of 
the latter. 
the east—as in fact it was the only posi- 
tion for attack—the Indians had used 
freely the pick and shovel, and cut arti- 
ficial benches on that side of the ravine, 
so that they could rise at will to see their 
enemy, fire away, and descend again out 
of danger. Their lodges were also well 
protected at the bottoms by rocks and 
earth, and being planted in positions 
conveniently surrounded by thick wil- 
lows, they may be said to have hada min- 
iature Sebastopol. The Volunteers now 
say that with the same number of troops 
as Indians in such a position, they could 
have held at bay 2,000 soldiers. The 
sides of the ravine ‘perpendicular, pro- 


tected by benches east and west; the 


north end of it lost in the mountain, and 
the south end bordering on the river, 
they undoubtedly fancied themselves in 


Jeaves of autumn.’ 


Anticipating the attack from» 


perfect security. As of 
this, was the fact that they had all their 
ponies tied up together, and the squaws — 
and papooses were about the lodges as . 
usual. 

As. the dismounted cavalry advanced 
towards the ravine, the Indians, who had 
been on the benches bordering upon ‘it, 
tantalizing our troops to advance, im- 
mediately retreated, and, as the volun- 


teers approached, sent out their deadly 


fire, which sent down the men ‘‘like the 
’ The completely con- 
cealed and, protected Indians had then 
before them the fight as they wanted it, 
but the Colonel immediately ordered. 
the men to cover themselves as well as 
they could and save their ammunition, 
while he ordered Major McGarry and a 
detachment of men to climb the moun- 
tain to ‘the north, outflank them, and 
take them in the rear from the west side. 
Skirmishing as they went northward, the 
detachment outflanked the Indians on the 
left, while the other cavalry engaged them 
in front. By this time the infantry, under 
Captain Hoyt, had arrived. Hearing 
the firing, while yet'at a. distance, the 
infantry hastened up to the river, and in — 
their eagerness for a share of the fight 
attempted to ford the river on foot, but 


finding it impossible, with safety to them- 


selves and to their arms, fell back. The — 
cavalry horses were sent over to them, and 
dripping wet, on a severe cold morning, 
our brave volunteers moun ted, crossed the 
river, and galloped up to the battle. 
They were immediately ordered to sup- 
port Major McGarry in his flanking 
movement, and with this increased force 
the object was accomplished. 

Captain Hoyt got to the west side of 
the ravine, and while a portion of his 
men kept up their fire directly in the 
rear of the Indians, the others were 
stretched out in a perfect cordon over the 
north end of the ravine, forming with’ 
the cavalry in front, about three-quarters 
ofacircle. By this enfilading fire from — 
three points, the Indians were gradually 
driven to the ‘centre and southward. 
‘They exhibited the daring of men who 


fully comprehended the forlorn position 


they occupied, made no attempt to run, 
but fought doggedly, contesting with 
évery man the moment they could be- 
hold him. As the battle continued and 
the Indian position became clearly un- 
tenable, ordered a 
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ment of mounted cavalry to get round 
the ravine, to the west side, on the bor- 
‘ders of the river, with the view of cut- 
ting off their retreat, as the complete in- 
vestment of the raviné rendered that 
their only hope of escape should they 
attempt even that. As expected, they 
ultimately broke and hurried to the 
mouth of the ravine, where portions of 
Companies K and M were prepared for 
them on the east. The Indians fought 
bravely; but now, away from their 
lodges and places of natural and artificial 


defence, it was their turn tp feel the 


_ weakness of exposure. The Indians 
there fell in heaps: Some attempted to 
escape into the river, but the keen eye 

of the Volunteer, avenging the helpless 
immigrants, the women and children 
whose blood had been unatoned, and 
the fresh flowing blood of his comrade, 


lying at his feet, wasin a moment upon | 


the fleeing form of the savage, and the 
deadly rifle did its work, and few es- 

caped. - Other Indians sought refuge in 
- the thick willows of the ravine, and on 


the border of the river; but the order 


to scour the bushes dislodged the sneak- 
ing foe. Some of them, counting, no 
doubt, on the fate that surely waited 


them, "revealed the places of their con- 


cealment by the deadly fire they kept 
up from the willows, and one after one 


was dislodged, and the silence of grim. 


death began to reign where before the 
hills had reverberated withthe incessant 
crack of the rifle. The last of the ene- 
my waited his chance, and while Major 
Gallagher was leading on a detachment 
into the bushes, let blaze at the Major, and 
sent his ball through his left arm into his 
_ side. Loading again, before they could 
see his place of concealment, the Indian 
— fired again, and knocked a_ volunteer 
from his horse, who was close by the 
side of the Colonel. A volley from the 
detachment, in the direction of the blaze 
that revealed the Indian’s concealment, 
ended the bloody struggle. 


As soon as the battle was over the | 


wounded were carried to the Surgeon’s 
tent and had his first, best and unremit- 


ting attention. ‘The dead were gathered. 
up and placed in the baggage wagons, 


‘then the lodges of the Indians and their 
property were destroyed. There were 
sixty-eight lodges in all and provisions 


‘enough to serve .the whole band for a 


number-of months. The lodges were 


-burned, and what could not be used by 


the troops, or made saleable for the. 


| Government was destroyed, save enough 
' to subsist -upward of a hundred’ and 
twenty squaws and papooses who had 
survived the raging storm of battle. On 
the south side of the river bank the Vol- 
unteers encamped for the night, to en- 


| joy refreshment, rest, and to fight their 
battles o’er again, as they grouped in 


peace together around the bivouac fires. 
Next morning the wounded had the at- 
‘tention of the Colonel and Dr. Reed, 
and every means of transportation was 
engaged. to rush them on to quarters. 


The Doctor started with them in sleighs. 


over the deep snow, till, within twenty- 
five miles of camp, he found other con- 
veyance, and arrived with his wounded 


charge between the night of Monday and 


following. 
VERITE. 


LETTER NO. 2. 


THE RETURN OF THE WOUNDED VOL: 
UNTEERS TO CAMP DOUGLAS. 


Satt LAKE City, 
February 9, 1863. 


Eprrors Atta: My abruptly-termina- 
ted letter of yesterday had, in the order 


of narrative, reached the transportation - 
of the wounded from the battle-field to 


Camp Douglas. The weather, fortunate- 
ly, had greatly moderated, and though 
still cold, the wounded were very com- 
fortably provided for, and suffered noth- 


_Ing from exposure. Not a murmur a 


ever heard on their long journ coe 

every man seemed to be more soll hen 
for his comrade than himself, and every 
act of kindness and attention that the 
lesser wounded could show to those less 
fortunate was done with a readiness and 


cheerfulness that showed there was more 


of country than of men in the relation- 
ship between them. They were brothers- 

‘In-arms for a common cause. . 

Colonel Connor dispatched to Col. 
vans to make every preparation for the 
‘reception of the wounded, and gave the 
‘necessary instructions for the disposal of 


the dead. Dr. Reed sentin advance -of 


his train of wounded, messengers every 
day to make preparations in the settle- 


ments for their arrival, and Col. Evans 
‘had rations served, and tea, coffee, and 
‘soups, cooked, awaiting them, on being 
carried to the hospital, the theatre, and — 
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the chapel tent, which had been fitted - 


up with everything that would conduce 


to the convenience and comfort of the 
wounded. The stillness of the midnight | 
hour, when they arrived, and the. 


drooping at half-mast, lent a solemnity 


to the scene not soon to be eradicated 
from our memories. There was a’sad- 
ness about the camp that was felt by 
every person, and only rendered: sup- 


portable by the knowledge of the bravery : 


of our men, the complete success of the 
expedition and the extermination of the 
murderous savages. 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE COMMAND. 

Detained by the snows in the moun- 
tains, the command only returned on 
the evening of the 4th, cold and weary. 
A drove of about a hundred head of In- 
dian horses entering the camp was the 


first announcement of the returning of | 
the men. Then rode up the Colonel 
with the renowned Porter | — 


a ‘‘buggy,’’ 
Rockwell, of great Mormon notoriety, 


who had been his guide, and soon after 


appeared Major McGarry at the head of | 


the cavalry, andthe infantry following, 
mounted on the Indian ponies they had 
_ captured. The command was soon in 
quarters, and the sick and crippled re- 
ceived the attentions which their condi- 
tion demanded. 
Dr. Reed, the names of Dr. Williamson, 
of the command, and Dr. Walcott Steel, 
of Dayton, Nevada, deserve mention. 
Both gentlemen went out about. ad 
miles to meet the wounded, and 
since been close in their attentions to 
them. 

That the Indians i in Washington Ter- 
ritory and to the north ofus, have been 
effectually checked in their murdering 
career, is with some a matter exceeding- 
ly doubtful. Those who know them 


hoped he will rally yet. . 
also much better. 
'clearly progressing favorably. 


In the assistance of 


| only that ‘‘he was wounded.’’ 


routes henceforth lef to the mercy 


of the savages, for whether the present . 
volunteers remain or not, force 
will be maintained. : 

Captain McLean was yesterday very 
low, but is something better, and it'is 
Lieut. Berry i is 


Major Gallagher is 


wounded officers and men have every 
medical attention and good nursing. Dr. 
Reed has earned for himself imperis aable - 


| honors for his labors, night and day, — 
among the, wounded. Colonel Connor 


and the officers of the command are un- 


} ceasing in their attentions, and a kindly 
me is. cverywhere manifest. 


VERITE. 


‘ 


LETTER NO. 3. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF KILLED AND WOUNDED 
AT THE BATTLE OF BEAR RIVER. 


SaLt Lake City, Utan, 
February 9; 1863. 
“4 is much easier to conceive than to 


execute, and it is a much simpler busi- 


ness to ask than to gtant. ‘To have sent 
you an imperfect list of: the wounded 
would have been only to add pain to 


anxiety. Nota friend, relative or fam- 


ily interested in the California Volunteers 
would have been satisfied with hearing 


natural inquiry ‘‘How much ?’’ ‘-Slight- 
ly,’? *‘dangerously,’’ ‘‘mortally,’’ and 
‘twhere ?’’ I conceived, therefore, that 
a full report alone would satisiy the citi- 
zens of California, and here it is, though 
I have necessarily had to wait for it. I- 
telegraphed to, wrote to, and visited the 


- camp to obtain it, but delay was unavoid- 


able. Col. Connor freely favored my 


It is the | 


request, and Dr. Reed—to whom your 
correspondent is indebted for many | 
_courtesies—at once set about the work. 
The list is painfully interesting. .The 
character of the wounds show, more 
forcibly than could our feeble pen ex- 
hibit, the terrible contest that must have 
‘raged the first four hours of day on the 
memorable 29th of January.. Nothing 
but the daring, heroic, indomitable will 
of the volunteers could have stood up 


best, and on whose judgment I would 
place confidence, think that the Indians | 
will never again attempt a fair stand-up 
fight. Possibly, after the winter has 
broken up, another expedition will set 
out after Po-ca-tello and other chiefs 
who have large bands with them: I in- 
cline to the belief that Col. Connor will 
clear the northern route to California of 
Indians this coming summer. If he is 


wine 


not ordered East, he will doubtless at- 
tempt to conciliate his men to their dis- 
appointment by en them in active 
service on the routes, 
There need be no apprehension of these 


against the well directed fire of the In- 
dian; Protected in his lurking place, 
| where no eye could behold his presence, — 
he steadily aimed and sent the messenger 
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at every touch of the trigg The more 
serviceable also appears = 98 carefully pre- 
pared list, as'the sad fact is too: vididle, 


that since the battle more than one-half | 
the number that there fell have died 
How many more | 
may be added to the list is beyond the 
but if hope can be nour- © 


from their wounds. 


ken of mortals ; 
ished, and groundless fears be dispelled, 


by. certified facts, the list will not pare 


been published in vain : 
. SECOND CAVALRY—COMPANY A. 
Killed—J. A. Baldwjn,. 
through the chest. 
G. German, private, above the heart. 
Wounded—John Welch, private, ar- 
* row.in each lung ; dangerously. 


Wm. Wail, private, shot in right arm ;_ 


dangerously. 
mouth ; badly. 


William Jay, private, index finger shot 


off ; slightly. 

James Montgomery, 
lung ; dangerously. 
| COMPANY H. 


Killed—C. ‘Hallowell, private, centre 


of chest.. 
Briggs, private, through the 
chest. 


Wounded—B. C. Hutchinson, private, 


right arm ; badly. . 
F. Farley, private, right side ; badly. 


H. Connor, private, left eye ; danger- : 


private, right elbow ; . badly. 


O’Brien, private, left lung ; 3 dan- 


P. Frawley, corporal, right shoulder 
and spine ; dangerously. 


Schaub, private, left lung ; danger- 


ously. 

J. Cloves, private, right shoulder ; ; 
slightly. 

. Franlyn, private, right hip and 
_ neck ; dangerously. 


James Cantillon, sergeant, left lung ; 


dangerously. 
mange, private, right arm ; 
y- 

COMPANY K. 


tre of chest, right to left. 

Drorsrzsatay Reed, private, through the 
Adolphus Rowe, private, through both 


_ Lewis Anderson, private, through the | 


4 


private, 


Lake, private, shot in the | 


private, right 


Henry W. Trempf, private, throagh 
both lungs. 


‘Wounded—M. Elleg, private, right 


shoulder ; badly. 
A. McCoy, private, navel ; slightly. 
Benjamin Landes, corporal, right 
shoulder ; dangerously. 
Robt. Hargrave ,private, right elbow ; ; 


badly. 

Bush, private, left ankle; badly. 

W. B. Welton, private, right thigh ; 
badly. 

W. M. Slocum, private, right lung ; 

| John Lee, private, right arm and hip ; 
badly. 
_ A. M. Parker, private, left arm; badly. 
Brady, private, nose and face ; 
dangerously. 

N. Kinsley, private, gm side and 
arm ; dangerously. 

Longley, private, neck ; badly. 

John Daley, private, left breast and 
shoulder ; dangerously. 


Kelly, private, 
slightly. 
COMPANY M. 


Killed—G. C. ae private, through 


abdomen ; 


both lungs. 


G. W. Hoten, private, through the 
heart. 

A. F. Howard, wagoner, through the 
heart. 

Wounded—aA. Stevens, sergeant, chest 
and shoulder ; dangerously. 

P. Humbert, private, top of head ; 
slightly. 


Heffner, private, mght arm; 
slightly. 
John Stevens, private, top of head; 
slightly. 

J. Leggitt, private, left shoulder ; dan- 


| gerously. 


T-, Barcafer, priate, right shoulder ; 
dangerously. 


R. Miller, private, right shoulder ; dan- 


gerously. 
tie C. Chase, private, right shoulder ; 
y- 
M. Forbes, private, hand and arm ; 
badly. 
2g W. Hughes, corporal, nose and 
right side; badly. 
Hughes, private, rightly leg; 


ne M. Davis, private, right lung ; 
died at Ogden, Feb, 2. 1863. 

W. H. Hood, private, left hand and 
groin ; badly. 
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Robins sergeant, right side; badly. 
THIRD INFANTRY—COMPANY K. 
Kiulled—John E. Baker, private, through 


heart and stomach. 
J. W. Thomas, private, through the 


chest. 


Wounded—A Austin, sergeant, right 1. 


eye ; si erously. 
oyt, sergeant, left lung ; dan- 
J. Hensley, private, right leg, badly.. 


T. B. Walker, private, leftside ; badly. — 


OFFICERS WOUNDED. 


Major P. A. Gallagher, Third Infant- 


_ ry, left arm; badly. 


Captain Daniel McLean, Company H. 
Second Cavalry, left thigh and right arm ; 


dangerously. 


Lieutenant Darwin Chase; Company > 
K. Second Cavalry, left lung ; ; danger- 


ously. 
Lieutenant.D. J. Berry, Company A. 
Second Cavalry, right shoulder ; danger- 
ously. 
The following named officers and men 
are in hospital with frosted feet. 
| SECOND CAVALRY. 


_ Company A.—Corporals Spreggle and . 


Duvall; Privates G. R. Swan, John D. 
Marker, S. Shomadan, R. M. McNulty, 
McCue. 

Company H. —Serg eant J. W. Kil- 


Langraf, John Allman, Bradley, T. R. 
Gaston, A. G. Lockhard, H. Smith, J. 
M. Norton, W. M. Stier, W. M. ber, 


W. W. Goodell, W. M. Walton, E. J.’ 


Casneau, H. A. McDonald. 

Company K.—Sergeant W. M. Beach; 
Corporals W. M. White and Hunt ; Pri- 
vates J. Lincoln, Burns, Daly, S. Ansley, 
M. Atmore, F. W. Becker, W Chapman, 
J. J. Hertle, S. L. Caldwell, C. Howe, J. 


Know, A. S. Palmer, C Wilson, Barton. 

- Company M.—Sergeant John Cullen ; 
Corporals A. P. Hewett, W. M Steel; 
Privates W. M. Collins, A. P. Case, J. 


Dyer, John McGonagal, D. Griffin. 


THIRD INFANTRY. 
‘Company K.—Sergeants C.J. 


C. F. Williams; Corporals J. H. Zoll- 


man, J. Wingate, W. A Bennett; Pri- 


gore; Privates Geo. "Fisher, Stultz, A. | 


Hill, G. Johnson, A. Mitchell, J. Mc- 


vates W. St. John, A. Ramsdell, J. E. 


Epperson, A. F. H. Randall, W. H. 
Farnham, J. Boarland, G. W. Ticknor, 
A. Rensho, B. B. Bigelow, J. Anderson, 


S. Urquhart, F. L. ere W. Branch, | 


Bailey, Wm. 


| 


| H, Godbold, J. Haywood, C. W. 


: J. Manning, W. G. Way, J. German. 


Regiment. Killed. Frosted F 
ad Ca’lry, Co A. 2 
” 5 14 42 
3d Infty, Co. K. 2 4 27 ~ 33 
Total 14 


DIED—SECOND CAVALRY. 
Lieutenant Darwin Chase, Company K, 
February 4th, at Farmington. 
Private Wm. Davis, Company M, Feb- : 


-ruary 2d. at Ogden. 


Sergeant James Cantillon, Company 


| H, February 5th, at Camp Douglas. 


Private Wm. Slocum, Company K. 


February sth, at Camp Douglas. 


Sergeant A. Stevens, Company. M.. 
February 6th, at Camp Douglas. 
Private M. O’ Brien, Company H. Feb- 
ruary 6th, at Camp Douglas. | 
Corporal P. Frawley, Company H. 
February 8th, at Camp Douglas. 
Private W. Wall, Company A. Feb- 
ruary 8th, at Camp Douglas. | 
‘ROBERT K. REID. Surgeon. 
THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 
However well we may draw upon phil-. 
osophy, and challenge manhood. within 
us, there is, in spite of everything, a cold | 
sadness in the performance of the last 


homage of the living to the dead. I was 


at camp from early morn on Friday till 


late in the evening—in the interest of 


the Union ; but, had it been otherwise, 


I certainly would have attended the in- 
‘terment of the volunteers. The day was 


cold and raw; notwithstanding, there 
was a large number of persons from the 
city. There was probably a score ot 
carriages, many equestrians, and quite a 
concourse of people on foot. Had it 
been generally known, there would, no. 
doubt of it, have been many more. As 
it was, I expect it was pleasing to those 
who take interest in the entente cordiale 
to witness the very respectful demeanor 
of those present. | 

Up to one p. o., the sixteen 
lay side by side in the Quartermaster’s 


storeroom, where the dead were visited 


by their surviving comrades. At that 
hour the entire command formed in pro- 

cession and escorted the bodies to the — 
military graveyard, where parson Ander- 
son officiated in the burialservice. Three 

volleys were fired over the bodies as they 
were laid in their g 


ves, and the last sol- __ 
} emn rites were ended. The band, that be- 
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fore led the measured, solemn step of the 
be ion to the funeral dirge and Dead 
rch, now moved away gaily, reviving 
the thoughtful, and recalling to the duties 
and obligations of life those who had 
not yet finished their page of history. 
On Friday the remains of Lieutenant 
_ Chase were consigned to their resting 
place by the brethren of the Masonic 
_ fraternity attached to the command, to- 
gether with a few from the city. The 
deceased was a Royal Arch Mason, but 
the small number of that grade in at- 
tendance rendered the adoption of the 
Master Mason’s burial service necessary 
At the solicitation of the brethren, Sir 
Knight Frank Fuller, Secretary of the 
_ Territory; officiated as W. M., and Col- 
onel Evans, of the Second Cavalry, as 
_ Marshal. Chief Justice Kinney and 
United States Marshal Gibbs walked in 
the procession, which consisted altogether 
of some twenty members. The services 
at the grave were of a highly impressive 
character, and were witnessed by nearly 
the whole of the command, together with 
numerous citizens. At the clos¢ of the 
solemnities, the fraternity changed their 
position while a dirge was performed b 
the band, and gave place to a detail 
of forty-eight soldiers, who fired three 
volleys over the grave. The procession 
returned to camp in reversed or- 
er 


THE COMMANDER’S CONGRATULATION TO | 


THE TROOPS. 
: Yesterday afternoon, while the volun- 
teers were out on dress parade, the fol- 


lowing order - was read .by, Adjutant | 


Ustick : 


HEADQUARTERS District oF UTAH, ) 
Camp Douglas, U. T., Feb. 6, 1863, 


The Colonel commanding has the - 


pleasure of congratulating the troops of 
this. Post upon the brilliant victory 
_ achieved at the battle of Bear River, 
Washington Territory. 

After a rapid march of four nights in 
intensely cold weather, through deep 
snow and drifts, which you endured with- 


opt murmur or complaint, even when 


some of your number were frozen with 
_ cold, and faint with hunger and fatigue, 
you met an enemy who have heretofore, 
on two occasions, defied and defeated 
regular troops, and who have for the 


last fifteen years been the terror of the. 
ee emigrants, men, women and children and 


citizens of those valleys, murdering and 


robbing them without fear of jucntatiahiae. 


At daylight, on the 29th of January, 


1863, you encountered the énemy, gteatly 


your superior in numbers, and had a dées- 


perate battle. Continuing with unflinch- 
ing courage for over four hours, you com- 
pletely cut him to pieces, ‘captured his 
property and arms, destroyed his stron g- 
hold and burnt his lodges. 

The long list of killed and wounded 


is the most fitting eulogy on your cour-_ 


age and bravery. The Colonel com- 
manding returns you his thanks. The 
allant officers and men who were en- 
gaged in this battle, without invidious 
distinction, merit the highest praise. 
Your uncomplaining endurance and un- 
exampled conduct on the field, as well as 


| your thoughtful care and kindness for 


the wounded, is worthy of emulation. 
While we rejoice at the brilliant victory 
you have achieved over your savage fae, 
it is meet that we do honor to the mem- 
ory of our brave comrades, the heroic 


‘men who fell fighting to maintain the 


supremacy of our arms. We - deeply 
mourn their death and acknowledge their 
valor. 

While the people of California will re- 


gret their loss they will do honor to 
every officer and soldier who-has by 


his heroism added new laurels to the 
fair escutcheon of the State. 
By ORDER OF COLONEL CONNOR, 
[Signed] Ws. D. Ustick. 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant, Third 
Infantry, C. V., Acting Assistant Adjut- 
ant ‘General. 

What names may have been particu- 
larly mentioned in the official returns of 
the expedition to General White, the 
commander of the Pacific Department, 


has not transpired ; but in an address to 
his troops, who so valiantly fought, and 


who carry with them from the fieldso many 
evidences of the bloody struggle, the 
commander could not well have made sig- 
nal mention of particular persons. There is 


nothing but evidences of bravery every- 


where, and one man was as much ex- 


posed as the other. Officers and men 


stood bravely to their task, and asa body 


deserve the best of the State they repre- 
sent. In addition to the names I men- 


_ tioned in my last letter, it will not be in- 


vidious to give the name of Major P. A. 
Gallagher, as an officer who particularly 
distinguished himself in the battle. He 


_ was there without a command —as a vol- 
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unteer aid to the commander—and yet, 


_ though unattached to any particular body 
of the volunteers, he led fearlessly on to 


their task several detachments who were 
temporarily assigned to his leadership,’ 
and when relieved from those duties was 
seen riding everywhere up and down at 
the command of both Major McG 
-and Colonel Connor. I know that both 
of these veteran officers are much pleased 
with the services of the young Major on 
that occasion. When the fight was over 


and several of the officers were together, | 


the Commander acknowledged and com-. 
plimented him on his gallant services. 


He now hes in Major McGarry’s quarter; — 
but, with proper.care and discretion on 
his part, will probably be able to report | 
for duty in the course of a few weeks. In | 
my last I gave instances of personal cool- | 
I should here add one > 


ness and daring. 
_ other in favor of Major Gallagher. An’ 


Indian had been doing considerable to | 


the command, and evidently was enjoy- 
ing his labors free from danger. The 
Colonel annoyed by the savage’s success, 
called to the Major to shoot him. In a 
moment the Major was after him, and 


~ shot him down with his revolver, in the 
face of his red brethren, who apparently 


had singled out the gallant officer . for 


mounted, picked it up and remounted. 
Seeing that Indian crowd prepar- 


ing for the Majer, the Colonel shouted to. 


him to take care, and before the Indian 
triggers were touched the Colonel ordered 
fire upon them and saved the Major. 


In terminating my letters on the battle | 


of Bear River, and its various and multi- 
. farious sequel, it is proper to say that 
whatever may be thought of it abroad, 
there is but one sentiment here—it was a 
desperate fight, and one that reflects the 


highest credit upon the entire expedi- | 
tion.. The Colonel exhibited high qual- { 
rfect cool- | 


ities of command, and his 
ness and bravery are the universal theme 


- Of praise. Possibly some might have | . 
been better pleased with less exposure of } 


.their command; but I have the best 
authority for sayin 


that — the volunteers as they ap- 
proached the Indian ravine. Now that 


it ‘was the call of | 
duty and not indifference. It is a fact | 
worthy of mention that no soldier there-| 
ever saw more deadly foes than, those | 


the battle is won, and the testimony of | . 


the volunteers’ undisputed bravery is en- 
gtaved in history, it can injure nothing 
to admit that so deadly were the first 
volleys of the Indians, and so little;could 
be done in return with a sneaking, lurk- 
ing, concealed foe, that had the order 


been given to “‘retire,” it could scarcely 


been done without a demoralizing effect 
—if not worse. Coolly, therefore, the 
Colonel sat almost motionless on his 
charger, within easy distance of the In- 
dian rifles, watching the progress of the 
fight, and giving his orders. He came 
out untouched, though death was every- — 
where. around him in close proximity : 
and probably a portion of his safety may 
be attributed to the Indians mistaking - 
Lieut. Chase forhim. The Lieutenant’s 
horse had more attractive trappings, and 
may have drawn more attention.- The | 


-coolriess of Major McGarry was conspic- 
uous. In brief, every officer’ behaved 
and every man fought well. 


eace to the ashes of the fallen, and hon- 
ors for the living, is the sincere wish-of - 


VOICES IN N THE TREES. 
the tall pines grew 


their fire. As he wheeled his horse; the | 
Major’s cap blew off and he coolly dis- | 


T tering rain 
t ttike 
voices flowing arid 


The ihe dak pines through 
In the deep and lone i 

And a wail swelled as the breeze grew high, 
Then \ 


shroud is 
While the sob wind 
Louder and louder have grown. ace 


Now, bent by the blast, the the tall trees bow,— 


The pres ote Ding the wind, 


the trembling asp, at the feet of the pines, 
Then winds its white arms through the dark drooping 


Suddenly 
r in tae 
And the death-like s Bence thet falls co the glin, 


The clouds have darkened the mountain crest, 
A sudden shower’s 


penning in. th in.the scattered rays, 


Dance to the setting 

s With the weight of their load, as they hung o er the vale, | 

To drench wih vin the whispering leaves, 
‘The'storm is and the sin 

Breaks the sca fave 


mist ; 
that glitter on every, leaf 
"Pel where his rays have 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
BISHOPS. 


NO. I. 


ERHAPS the most unique ecclesias- - 


tical order ot government belong- 
ing to the Christian era is that which 
has sprung up in the Mormon Church in 


the organizations and government of its — 


Bishops. It is altogether.out of the com- 
mon ecclesiastical order and church re- 
_ gime; and the duties and calling of 
those belonging to the Mormon’ Bishop- 
ric have originated a form of government 
peculiarly. its own. 
of the Mormon development has not 
only shaped considerable of the history 
of this peculiar people, but given to the 
world something of a new social prob- 
lem. We may not be able to determine 


how much the «influence and life-work 


of these Bishops will in the future affect 
the growth of the Pacific States and Ter- 
ritories; but, so far as the past is con- 
cerned, we do know that the Bishops 


have beeen the . veritable founders of 
the hundreds of cities and settlements of 


Utah and some of the adjacent Terri- 
tories. Moreover, as their government 
to-day exists as potent as ever,and as, for 
the last thirty years, they have constant- 
ly magnified their social base-work, year- 
_ly acquiring an extended jurisdiction of 
territory, the government of the Bish- 
ops may probably survive; if so,then will 
it be sure to increase its jurisdiction and 
_ power. But before extending this view, 
let us expound the order and social phil- 
osophy of the Priesthood to, which the 
Bishops belong. 

Both in the Catholic and Protestant 
- established churches, the Episcopal office 
and calling have, from their origin, been 
pre-eminently spiritual in. character and 
ministry; so also are these examples 
_ continued in several branches of dissen- 
ters and in the American Episco 
Church. But the Mormon dispensation 
originated two orders of Priesthood ; 
and, strange to say, the Bishopric be- 


longs to the temporal and not the spirit- . 


ual order. 


The order of the Bishopric is styled ° 


the Aaronic, or the Levitical, of which 
it is the head and controlling power. At 
the present time, it is composed of sev- 
eral hundred Bishops, and under these, 


are minor branches styled quorums of 


and Deacons. Alto- 


Indeed, this branch | 


j 


tion and commonwealth. 


‘mons, much the same is illustrated. 


sect of reli 


| gether, they number several thousand 


members of the Aaronic priesthood. The 
high Priests, also, are somewhat related 
to this order, the Bishopric always be- 
ing filled up with High Priests: every 
Bishop, in fact, holds the office of High 
Priest, and yet is the High Priesthood a 
branch of the Melchisedek order, which 
fact brings us to the necessity of another 
expounding. of the philosophy, - of the 
Mormon Priesthood. 

The theory is that the Aaronic Pries 
hood properly inheres in the family of 
he Levites. Thus considered, this order 

Jewish, using the term Jewish ina 


sense generic to the whole Hebrew fami- 


ly ; so we see at a glance that half of the 
Mormon priesthood is strictly of the 
ancient Hebrew origin and genius. In. 
a sense, this branch may be considered 


apart from the Christian economy, ante- 


dating its origin in the Mosaic dispensa- 
Indeed, in 
suggesting an Israelitish Commonwealth, 

you half mark out the idea of the govern- 
ment of the Bishops. Hence the Bishopric 
being so strictly Hebraic, as well as so- 

cialistic in its jurisdiction, its office-work 


_ and methods are altogether unlike those 
of the Episcopacy of other Christian 
| Churches. There i$ much of the idea of 


thrift, of property and of social increase 
nascent in the order of the Aaronic 


as developed among the 


ormon people. In this respect, also, 
it is Jewish. The history of the He- 
brew people illustrates their instinc- 
tive comprehension that Israel is to be 
perpetuated in the world and made 


_ great—placed, in fact, at the head, and 


not at the tail—by his gold, his increase 
of worldly substance, his commerce and 
his financial activities among the Gen- 
tiles. So, in the history of the Mor- 
It 
is the Bishops who have made Mormon- 
dom great in a worldly point of view ; 
and this worldly success is the basis of 


all other successes,and without it the 


Mormon people would dwindle to a mere 
ionists. The success of the 
Mormon Church and commonwealth is 
in the Bishops; while the spiritual life 
of the Church is in the apostles. Thus 
is the history of the Mormons in itself a 
capital illustration of the fitness of the 
co-existence and union of thes. two 
| priesthoods— the Melchisedek and the 
| Aaronic, ceacd are as the two halves of 
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one ‘whole ; and the temporal govern- 
_ ment is the proper basis of the spiritual . 


government. Had the Melchisedek 
been alone, it must, from the very pe- 


culiar history of the Mormons, have failed 


in the world. The Aaronic priesthood 
has made its superior successful,—that is 


to say, the Bishops have carried the 


Apostles to a triumphant issue ; for in 
them was the material strength of the 


whole community, as in the Apostles was | 
in fine, | 


the spiritual life of the Church: 
the Bishops have been the business man- 
agers of the Church. 

It will doubtless be a curiosity to the 
outside reader how the Mormons—they 
being of Gentile race—could have origin- 


- ated so pecpliar and extraordinary an 
_ order of priesthood as the Levitical. A 


part of the explanation is in the fact that 
the Mormons entertain the singular, and, 


certainly to the Gentile sense, mystical i 


idea that they are the literal seed of Is- 
rael which was aforetime mixed among 
the nations. Where and when the Is- 
raelitish mixture began they have no his- 


torical knowledge; but it is a part of. 


their faith—perhaps somewhat instinct- 
ive in some persons—based upon mod- 
ern revelation, ‘Their dispensation is, 
furthermore, a renewal of the ‘‘Everlast- 
ing Covenant’’ 
peculiar faith makes them ; a veritable Is- 
rael. This conception having been once 
germinated in their religious history, it 
is readily comprehended how the Leyviti- 
cal. priesthood grew up amongst them, 
But we have said that this priesthood in- 
heres in the family of the Levites. It is 


the Mormon idea as well as that of 
It is. presumable that | 
_ there may be some of the family of the 
Levites in the Mormon Church; but | 


ancient Israel. 


such persons have not as a class ‘been. 
pointed out by modern revelation, though 
individuals have in their patriarchal bles- 
sings been indicated as of the Levitical 
origin; moreover, the church has not 
undertaken to organize the families of 
the Levites. The order of the Levitical 
Priesthood ~was, however, revealed 
through Joseph Smith. To fill up the 
Bishopric it was ordered—also by revel- 
ation—that High Priests should . be 
chosen for the office and ordained as 
Bishops of the Church. These High 
Priests being of the Melchisedek order,— 


and asthe greater comprehends the lesser. 


—the two priesthoods grew up together. 


| The chief and. presiding Bishop meade in 


the stead of Levi ; and his associates are’ 
as the family of the Levites. Their fit- 
ness as business managers of the Church 
and the social organizers of their. com- 
munity, has determined their selection ; 
and the success of the Mormon move- 
ment in the world has proved, as a rule, 
that the right men have been chosen. 

gee first Presiding Bishop was Edward 


story of the origin of. the Bish- 
opric will be best shown from a Pamee: 


in Life of Joseph :”’ 


‘* ¢In the latter part of January,’ con- 
tinues the Prophet, ‘in company with 
brothers Sidney Rigdon and Edward 
Partridge, I started with my ‘wife for 
Kirtland, Ohio, where we arrived about 
the 1st of Feb., and were kindly received 
and welcomed into the house of brother 
N. K. Whitney. My wife and I lived 
in the family of brother Whitney several — 
weeks, and received every kindness and 
attention which could. be expected, . and 
especially from sister, Whitney, The 
branch of the Church in this part:of the 


| Lord’s vineyard, which had increased to 
\ nearly one hundred members, was striv- 
ing to do the will of God, so far as they 
knew it, though some stran 
to Israel; so that their | 


‘notions 
and false spirits had crept in among 
them. With a little caution and some 
wisdom, I soon assisted the brethren and 


sisters to overcomethem.’ 


_ “It now became necessary to effect the 


: temporal organization of the saints. The © 


‘gathering’ of a Latter-day Israel had 


| commenced. The saints were fast be- 


‘coming a people. | 
“« The great organizing genius of Joseph 
was called into action, and the Bishopric 
which has since grown into such magni- 
tude—controlling both the socialand ec- 
clesiastical organizations ot the people— 
sprang, as inja moment, into vigorous 
life. Its organization commenced with | 
a-revelation, as seen from the followeng, 
passages: - 
And again, I have’ called 


| my servant, Edward Partridge, and give 


‘a commandment, that he should be ap- 
pointed by the voice of the church, and 
ordained a bishop unto the church, to 


leave his merchandise and to spend all 
his time in the labors of the church; to 


‘see to all things as it shall be appointed | 
unto him, 3 in my laws in the day that I_ 
them. And this because 
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heart is pare betore. me, for: he is like 
unto Nathaniel of old, in whom there is. 
no guile.”’ 3 

ust here Joseph sO a 
brief biographical sketch of the first 
bishop : 


ey Edward Partridge was born in Pitts- | 


field, Berkshire Co.; Mass., on the 27th 
of August, 1793; being of Scotch ances- 
try. At the age of twenty he had be- 
come disgusted with. the reli igious world. 


He saw no beauty, comeliness, or lovli- | 


ness, in the character of the God that 
+ was preached up by the sects. He how- 
ever heard a universal restorationer 
preach upon the love of God. This ser- 
mon gave him exalted opinions of God, 
_and he concluded that universal restora- 
tion was right, accurding to the Bible. 
He continued in this belief until 1828, 
when himself and wife were baptized into 
the Church, by Elder Sid- | 
ney Rigdon. He continued a member 


of this church until P. P. Pratt, O. Cow- 


dery, P. Whitmer and Z. Peterson came 
‘the k of Mormon, when he: 
gan to in tigate the subj ct a 
anew ; went with Sidney Rigdo We 
ette, N. Y., where on the mart ‘Of De- 
cember, I baptized him in the Seneca | 
river.’ 


It is unnecessary to follow the details : 
of the history of the Bishopric, but from | - 
this time forward it must be understood | 


as superintending the gathering of the 
saints, and their temporal organizations 


in the various: States,—Ohio, ‘Missonri, 


Illinois, and lastly in. Utah. 

The. successor of Partridge 
was Newell K. Whitney, after him 
came Bishop Edward Hunter, who has 
now occupied the place for 
thirty years; 

Almost from the first organization of 


the Church, and long before the organ- | 


ization of the. quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, it was shown in the peculiar 
history of the people that the Bishops 
were as the organic basis ofthe Mormon 
society andthe. proper business man- 
agers of the Church. But it was 
not until the Mormons came to 
the Rocky Mounfains that the society- 
work of the Bishops grew rapidly into 
the vast proportions of their present so- 
cial and church government. In Utah, 
they soon became the veritable founders 
of our settlements and cities ; and having 
founded them, have also 


while the A 
| Stakes have directed spiritual affairs. In 


of Mormon Utah has 
Ops, 


them and directed the people in their 


4 


social organization and material growth, 
tles and Presidents of 


the history of Utah the diligent student 


| pa: clearly comprehend the mission and 
overnment of the Bishops. , Touch- 


ing pete fitness of the men chosen for this 
work, it may be se gg that the success 
been in the Bish-’ 


In dealing with the history and the 
growth of Utah and the founding and 


|, progress of our cities, enterprises, agricul- | 
‘| ture,manufactures and commerce, we shall 
have occasion to continue our articles on 
the Bishops and their government as soc- 


iety founders. There are no heads of 


society in America with so much unique 


- Subject matter for treatment, as there is 
in these Mormon Bishops. They absolute- 


represent a new social system. Amer- 
ica is very familiar with political man- 


agers, but m these Bishops we. have a 
| new class of society managers and organ- 


} izers not kgjown in any other common- 


wealth in the world. This subject of it- 
self is worthy a profound sociological 


treatment ;for it affords another social 


_ problem that even John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer never conceived. 


BISHOP HUNTER. 
Edward Hunter, Presiding Bishop of 


| the Mormon Church, was born in New- 
town, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
| June 22d, 1793. He was the son of 
| Edward ‘and Hannah Hunter, of the 
same county and state. His great grand- 
father, John Hunter, was from the north 


of England, and served under William of 


| Orange, as a lieutenant in the cavalry, at 
, the battle of the Boyne. 


Edward Hunter, sen., the father of the 
Bishop, was a man of. standing in. the 
State of Pennsylvania, holding the office 


of Justice of the Peace in Delaware 
County for forty yeats. 


On'the mother’s side was Robert Owen, 


‘of. North Wales, who, on the restoration | 


of Charles II., refused. to take the oath 
af allegiance, for which he was impris- 
oned. -He subsequently came to Amer- 
ica and purchased property near Phila- 
delphia. His son George was early in 


life called to the public service, be- 
‘ing elected to the Legislature of his na- 


tive oe and during his lifetime hold- 
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ing many posts of trust, among which 
was that of Sheriff of Chester and Dela- 
ware Counties. The Owens family were 


Quakers, and from them the Mormon 


Bishop has inherited many of his relig- 
tous and character traits. 

He was brought up as a regular farmer 
and given a thorough farmer’s educa- 
tion. His father was in the habit of 

causing him to read, as a constant lesson 
- in his education, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which so impressed his im- 
agination that in his ardent enthusiasm he 
would affirm to his father that it was 
surely written by the inspiration of God, 
and his father would reply, with some- 
thing of prophetic solemnity, ‘‘Edward, 
it is too good for a wicked world.” 
Among his father’s constant instructions 
to him were the admonitions that he 


‘should sustain the principle of worship- | 
_of which he hid his face. 
conscience, that men should rise in life | 
by merit only , that he must never fail in | 


ping God according to the dictates of 


business to the putting of himself within 
‘the power of wicked men ; and, as acom- 
prehensive rule in life, to ‘‘ be invited up 
but never ordered down ;’’ all of which 
he has aimed to regard most religiously. 

Edward Hunter, sen., was,-: for many 
years, a justice of the peace, and in his 
native State was known as a man of 
marked character and integrity ; and on 
his death his son, though only twenty- 
two years of age, was proffered his fath- 
er’s office, but would not accept it onac- 


count of his youth. He was also offered 
the certain election as representative in | 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania on the 


popular side—the old Federal—but re- 
fused, he being a Democrat, which pol- 
itical preference he has faithfully main- 
tained ever since. — 
When‘ about thirty years of age he re 


moved to Chester County, where he pur- . 


chased over five hundred acres of farm- 
ing land, about thirty miles from Phila- 
delphia, which he brought under the 
highest cultivation, and became noted as 
one of the best lers in that country. 


Here, in 1839, he was visited by three | 


Mormon elders, but though they made 
their home in his house, he did not come 
into the Mormon Church until the suc- 
ceeding year. Both himself and his 
father before him had maintained a con- 


scientious independence of the sectarian 


churches. Going, however, one evening, 
a distance from the neighborhood to a 


- Emanuel Swedenborg had a vie 


place called Locust Grove, to affirm in 


behalf of a certain Mormon elder the | 


sacred right of liberty of conscience, he 
made a decided stand in defence of the new 
faith. The trustcee of the school having 


first challenged the elder for his views 
on the gospel, and then essaying to crowd 


him from the stand by his local influence, 
the honest farmer indignantly arose and 


maintained the elder’s right to preach the 


gospel uninterrupted. As it was known 


that Hunter employed a good lawyer, 


and hac the best character and the most — 
money of any man in the country around, . 
he carried the day for the Mormon 


‘preacher. At night, however, sleep was 
Interrupted by the question uppermost in 


his mind, ‘‘ Are these men the servants 


of God?’ Addressing the question to 


heaven, immediately a light appeared in — 
his room, from the overpowering glory 
This was his 
first testimony to the Mormon work! 

-$oon after this, the Mormon prophet, 


_— having visited Washington to invoke 
President Van Buren’s protection of the 


Mormons who had just been driven out 


_of Missouri,—returned by way of Penn- 
sylvannia, and stopped at Mr. Hunter’s 


house. While there his host, who had — 
been for many years interested in Sweden- — 
borgianism, asked the Prophet if he 


was acquainted with that ‘doctrine, and 
_what was his opinioa of its founder, to 


lieve 
| of the 
world to come, but for daily food he 
erished.’’ This visit was in 1839, but 

tr. Hunter was not baptised into the 
Mormon Church until October of the 
following year, when the ordinance was 


which he replied: ‘‘I verily 


administered to him by Apostle Orson 


Hyde, who was then on his way to Je- 
rusalem. | 
The summer after his baptism he 


_ gathered’ to Nauvoo, and purchased a 


farm of the Prophet. His wealth did 
much to endow the Church, for he do- 
nated thousands to the ‘‘ Trustee-in- 
Trust,’’ and for the assistance of the poor. 
He assisted the Church to the amount of — 
fifteen thousand dollars during the first 

. Bishop Hunter was with his people in | 

their exodus from Nauvoo, and entered ° 


| the Valley with the first companies after 


the pioneers. Soon afterwards, on the 
death of Newel K. Whitney, he became 
presiding bishop of the Church, 
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The business of chiefimportance which 
Bishop Hunter transacted on the first 
settlement of these Valleys. was. in start- 
ing that tide of Mormon emigration 
which has peopled Utah. In Nauvoo 
before Commencing the exodus the au- 


thorities entered into an emigrational 


covenant, especially in behalf of those 
in the exodus, but also contemplating 
the general gathering of their people. No 
sooner were they located in the Rocky 
Mountains, than the Church prepared 
to fulfill this covenant, extending its ap- 
lication to the Sdints in all the world. 

e subject was introduced at the Octo- 
ber conference, in 1849, by President 
Heber C. Kimball, and a unanimous 
vote was there and then taken to raise a 


_ fund for the fulfillment of the promise. 


A committee was appointed to raise 
money, and Bishop Edward Hunter sent 
to the frontiers to purchase wagons and 
cattle, to bring the poor Saints from the 
Pottowatomie lands. About $5,000 were 
raised that season. This fund was de- 
signated ‘‘The Perpetual Emigration 
Fund,”' and the method ofits application 
is well set forth in the following from a 
letter to Apostle Orson Hyde,' who was 


_at the time presiding at winter quarters: 


Great Lake City, 
| October, 16th, 1849. 
PRESIDENT Orson Hype: Beloved 


brother, we write to you more particu- 


larly at this time, concerning the gather- 
ing, and the mission of our general agent 
for the perpetual emigration fund for the 
coming year, Bishop Hunter, who will 


- soon be with you, bearing the funds al-. 


ready raised in this place. — 
In the first place, this fund has been 


raised by voluntary donations, and is to 


be continued by the same process, and 


by so managing as to preserve the same, 
_ and cause it to multiply. : 


As early. in the Spring 


as it will possibly do, on account of feed 


for cattle, Brother Hunter will gather all 


his company, organize them in the usual | 


order, and preside over the camp, travel- 
ing with the same to this place, having 


previously procured the best teamsters. 


possible, such as are-accustomed to driv- 
ing, and will be kifd and attentive to 
their teams. 

When the Saints thus helped arrive 
here, they will give their obligations to 


the Church to refund to the amount of | 


what they have received, as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit; and labor will 
be furnished to such as wish, on the pub- 


lic works, and gocd pay ; and as;fast as © 
they can procure the necessaries of life, 


and a surplus, that surplus will be ap- 
plied to liquidating their debt, and 
thereby increase the perpetual fund. 

y this it will readily be discovered 
that the funds are to be appropriated in 
the form of aloan rather than a gift ; and 
this will make the honest in heart rejoice, 
for they have to labor and not live on 
the charity, of their friends, while the 


\lazy idlers, if-any such there be, will find 


fault and want every: luxury furnished 
them for the journey, and in the end 
pay nothing. * * * | 
rother Hunter will return all the 
funds to this place next season, when the 
most judicious course will be pursued to 
convert all the cattle and means into 
cash, that the same may be sent abroad 
as speedily as possible on another mis- 
sion, together with all that we can raise 
besides to add to it; and we anticipate 
that the Saints at Pottowatomie and in 
the States will increase the fund by all 
possible means the coming winter, so | 
that our agent may return with a large 
company. 
The few thousands we send out by our 
agent at this time is like a grain of mus- — 


_ tard seed in the earth; we send it forth 


into the world, and’among the Saints, a 
good soil, and we expect it will grow and 
flourish, and spread abroad in a few 
weeks ; that it will cover England, cast 


| its shadow on Europe, and in process of 


time compass the whole earth ; that is 
to say, these funds are destined to in- 
crease until Israel is gathered from all 
nations, and the poor can sit under their 
own vine, and inhabit their own house, 
and worship God in Zion. 
We remain your brethren in the gos- 
BrIGHAM YOUNG, 
HEBER C. KIMBALL, 
WILLARD RICHARDS. 
‘A similar epistle was written to Orson 


| Pratt, the President of the British Mis- 


sion. 
Great hearted and childlike, Bishop . 


| Hunter is beloved by all, and his odd, ric 
, Sayings are as household words among the 


people. Familiar with all the history of the 


‘Saints and a participant of many of their 


tribulations, he is possessed of a fund of 
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anecdote which he expresses with great 
humor among his friends. Shrewd in his 
conclusions and penetrative in business 
instincts, Bishop Hunter isnot only pop- 
ular but he is successful; and his work 
' will live long after him in the affectionate 
remembrance of his brethren. 


‘INAE growth and social grading of 

Utah have deviated markedly trom 
the rules and examples of all the rest of 
the western family of States which have 
grown up during her period of existence. 


Her development, in fact, has been ac- 


cording to the old and not the new so- 
cial methods. The other states and ter- 
ritories on the western line have sprung 
up out of almost superhuman energies in- 
duced by the vast mineral wealth of the 
west which first appeared in the discov- 
-ery of goid in California ; but Utah has 
passed through the regular stages of soc- 
ial growth which reminds one: of the old 
fashioned style of the founding of New 


England, notwithstanding that Utah is | 


second to none in her mineral resources. 

Here, in this Mormon territory we 
have had the agricultural period as well 
defined as it was in the Eastern hemis- 
phere four thousand year ago—when the 
race kept sheep and tilled: the land, while 
Empire was being rocked in her ‘cradle. 
True, the settlers of these valleys emig- 
rated from the manufacturing nations. 
The majority of those who peopled’ Utah 
during the first decade were, in fact, from 
Great Britain ; and there were far more 
gathered from the manufacturing centres 
of England and Scotland and the mining 
district of Wales than from the agricul- 
tural counties. 

In grading the settlers of Utah, we 
should, therefore, consider them chiefly 
as a manufacturing people ; .but who, after 
they came to these valleys, were greatly 
thrown out of the familiar spheres of 
their lives. Speaking of the emigrants from 
Great Britain, they were, asa class, skil- 
ful artisans, apprenticed mechanics and 
colonies of manufacturers which the 
Mormon Church every season poured in- 


to the territory. Arriving here, they 


soon lost their original character in con- 
sequence of the necessities of the coun- 
try and thestrict methods through which 
the Mormons have built up their cities 
and settlements. Devoting their lives 


and industries toward general results as a: 
community, the emigrants were directed | 


_by the Bishops over the whole extent of. 
country mapped out by the authoritiesto 


be subdued by ‘Mormon industry ahd en- 
terprise. Thus, a people originally art- 
isan and manufacturers, Became agricul- 
tural in their pursuits of life; and it was 
not until the last decade, under the new 
era and development of the railroad and 


| mines, that they resumed their original 


least manufacturing importance, 


activities. 


We are of an opinion that Utah is des 


tined to yet make her mark as a manu- 


facturing state as well as a mining state; - 
and there are many signs already given 


‘that she has fairly entered into her 
manufacturin 
who are familiar’with the resources of 


period of growth. All 


this territory know that if Utah is rich 
in ‘her silver shé is more abundantly 


wealthy in her coal and iron; and this 


should mean a promise in due time of at 
and 
perhaps, also, of manufacturing greatness. | 

In the early periods of the territory it — 
was almost impossible for any man of en- © 
terprise and organizing capacity to en- 
gage in manufactures either to his own 
profit or largely to the increase of the 


wealth of the community ; nor was it pos- 


sible for the skilful artisan to do much 
for the glory of his craft or to the com- | 
manding of wages worthy of his skill. 
There have been times in Utah when this 
class have earned a few ounces of flour at 
as much cost of skill and labor, as, in 
their native country, it had taken to earn. 


the same weight in gold. True, this his- 
_torically indicates our time of scarcity ;_ 
but the statement is suggestive of the en- 


tire period up to the advent of railroads 


and the opening of the Utah mines. © 


Take, for instance, that distressing time 
to the artisans, builders and manufactur- 
ng classes when flour went up to $24 in 
gold per hundred—when tea was $3. a . 
pound and the rest of the produce of the | 
country was at the same proportionate. 

_ Thefactis, Utah was necessarily found- 
ed upon an agricultural basis. The very 
life-necessities of the Mormons as a com- 
munity,and their isolated condition-so far 
removed fromthe centres of our national 
industries and commerce-for a time undu 
ly balanced them on the agricultural side. _ 

During the early period, it was in vain 


to urge the people into home manufac- 
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tures—though it was certainly judicious 
in their leaders to so counsel them, for 
the ultimate prosperity of the community 
was in that direction. They had not the 
facilities for home manhfactures, nor even 
the raw material; while the idea of com 
260902 with States goods was simply 
terous—and yet there were in Utah 
all the skilled laborers who could have 
produced those goods. The case simply 
was that Utah had not properly reached 
her manufacturing period; and it was 
beyond even the power of wise and vig- 
orous leaders to place the country pre- 
maturely on a manufacturing basis, or 
- more strictly stated, beyond their power 
to build up trade and commerce except- 
ing according totheir own laws. A fresh 
opening of a season’s stock of States goods 
by our merchants, for i instance, was quite 
sufficient to kill a whole year’s preach- 
ing on home manufactures. 
Another view to be taken of the sub- 
se is that Aome manufactures have scarce- 
been up to our modern ideas of pro- 
gress and taste. We were not willing to 


_ do with any style of goods less excellent 


than ‘English’? or ‘‘American}’ manu- 
factures. It is among the possibilities, 
however, that Utah will some day be- 
come famous for her fabrics or wares, 

and then ‘‘Utah manufactures’ would 
give her people both profit and ‘pride; 
- but not until those on the outside of our 


borders are satisfied to wear or at least 


approve our goods and fabrics, shall we be 
satisfied to rest the prosperity of the ter- 
ritory upon her own productions. That 
desirable condition of our industries will 
undoubtedly yet come ; and. from that 
point Utahcommerce will depend greatly 
on her manufacturing activities as well as 
upon her mineral resources and labor, 
and our citizens will then speak of 
_ *shome” manufactures not with a deprecia- 
tion but of ‘‘Utah Manufactures’’ and 
Utah’s-resources with local pride. — 

It is our pleasant province to chron- 
-icle, as occasion offers, the establishment 
and progress of industries in Utah, and 
with this view present the following 
article on one of our chief enterprises by 
one of the *‘craft.”’ 

We put it first in the manufacturing 
series, because the shoe trade is the most 
primitive and substantial branch of man- 
ufacturing industries—employing more 
laborers than any other until we reach 


the and cotton factories. | 


that can be considered 
| established. Many reasons may be ad- 


THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE, 
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HE progress of -manufact in 


_ Utah has hitherto been rather slow, — 


and at this date there are very few branches 
permanently 


duced for this slow growth, the chief of 
which has been our isolation, and the 
consequent difficulty of finding a market 


|, for the articles which the many natural 


resources of the territory furnish facili- 


ties for manufacturing ; ‘manufacturing, ; 


therefore, has until recently been confined 
to rather primitive attempts at produc- 


ing the most necessary articles of ex- 


istence. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, supplies had to be hauled a thou- 
sand miles or turther, in wagons ; and it 
was, therefore, almost impossible to 
transmit the machinery requisite for the 
construction of the factories requiring 
heavy metal appurtenances. We had to 
content ourselves with the simplest forms 
of machinery,and consequently the home, 


-made goods hardly bore comparison with 


the imported. Boots, shoes, clothing and 
other goods made here were homely in- 
deed. In those days a full suit of gents’ 
clothing frequently comprised only a pair 
of coarse home-spun pants with shirt to 
match, and a pair of stoga boot or shoes 
the soles and uppers of which, from the ur- 


gency of the demand, were made of leather 


only half tanned. A suit of buckskin, with 


moccasins for foot wear; was regarded as 


quite a‘‘nobby outfit... 

The advent of the continental railroad 
made it possible to procure machinery, 
engines etc., with which to furnish work- 
shops ; but meanwhile the community had 


become mainly agricultural; and when 


the railroad laid at our doors all manner 
of clothing and other luxuries of civiliza- 
tion at low prices, there were noné who 
seemed to care about trying to manufac- 
ture anything. All eagerly availed them- 
selves of the opportunities then afforded 


for purchasing necessities or luxuries — 
alike, at rates temptingly low when com- 


pared with ruling prices before the com- 
pletion of the railroad. 

These, combined with a lack of capital, 
are a few reasons why manufacturing has 
languished in Utah ; but a new era seems 
now to have dawned. upon us. Political and 
domestic economy requires the people of 
the territory to seriously contemplate ~ 
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fact that it is financially suicidal to’ con- 
tinue importing nearly everything re- 
quired for use or consumption. No 
argument is needed to sustain this state- 
ment, every person of ordinary intelli- 
gence being able readily to comprehend | 
it. Weare pleased to note, howeVer, 
indications that ere long there will be 
many branches of manufacture established 
throughout the territory, providing em- 
ployment to thé hundreds of skilled art- 
isans who are gathered here, and to the 
thousands of young people who are rap- 
idly growing ip and anxiously seeking | 
for opportunities to acquire a knowledge 
of useful trades. Already there are a few 
_ branches assuming substantial propor-. 
tions, one of the most noticable being 
the Shoe Factory of Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution. This factory is 
the outgrowth of many efforts which had 
_ been made to establish a permanent busi- 
ness in manufacturing boots and shoes, 
extending back fifteen years or more. It 
was apparent to shoemakers and prac- 
tical men generally, that a business of 
that character ought to be successful ; peo- 
ple cannot conveniently go barefoot, and 
as the roads in the west are exceedingly 
rough, and the avocations of its citizens 
laborious, the number of pairs of_ boots 
and shoes required by them exceeds the, 
average of other countries; therefore, 
they reasoned, if any branch of manufac- 
ture could be made to pay in Utah the 
boot and shoe trade was ‘the most likely | 
to succeed. | 

But the results of their trials generally | 
terminated unsatisfactorily. Leather was 
seldom allowed to remain long enough in 
the vats to get thoroughly tanned, and 
then it was hurried so quickly through 
the processes of currying, finishing and» 
making into shoes, that when worn it 
frequently proved to be lacking in many 
| essential qualities. The term ‘‘ valley- 
tan ’’ soon became, and i is now, rather a 
derogatory expression, applied indis- 
criminately to any rough home-made 
article, including whisky. 
to the frequently poor quality of leather 
they had to contend with, master shoe- 
makers had to pay high prices for the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, the 
goods having to be made in the old fash- 
_ loned manner, on the lap, compelling 
them to charge much higher prices than 
those for which imported articles could 


In addition | 


| inery was intreduced for the effort of 


competing with prices of imported goods, 
there were the difficulties to encounter of 


| not having experienced men ‘to manipu- 


late the machinery, or to organize and 
operate factories on modern methods. 
It was not until Mr. W. H. Rowe, the 
‘present efficient manager of the Z. C. 
M. I. Shoe Factory, took hold of,the 
_ business that any throughly satisfactory 
head-way was made in the wholesale 
manufacture of boots and shoes to com- 
pete with the imported; although great 
credit is due to the employees of the 
Workingmen’s Co-operative Association 
for having, in 1876, voluntarily initiated 
a revolution in rates of wages,, which 
demonstrated a possibility of manufac- 
turing for wholesale trade. The Associa- 
_tion alluded to was organized, in March 
1874, by about twenty-five shoemakers, 
assisted by a few friends, who made a 
heroic attempt to create employment for 
themselves and others; but, unfortun- 
ately their capital was too small for the 
purpose, and, although they were sus. - 
tained by the public, it became evident, 
after two years’ struggle, that they were 
fighting against fate. At this juncture 
of their affairs, Mr. D. M. McAlhster 
was. appointed superintendent, and he 
succeeded in keeping the business alive 
for another year, ‘saving it from 
bankruptcy. 
In March, 1877, ‘Mr. ‘Wm. H. Rowe 
purchased the business of the Working- 
/ men's Co-op., and at once proceeded to 
lay the foundation of what is to-day the 
_ largest manufacturing enterprise in Utah. 
In addition to the fact that Mr. Rowe 
must hereafter be recognized as a pioneer 
amongst the successful manufacturers in 
| this territory, his natural ability, and 
| the substantial character of the work he 
has'done for the benefit of the laboring 
classes and for the community, demands 
| that he should receive more than-a pass- 
ing notice,and we therefore insert a short 
_ biographical sketch of his life. | 
Mr. Wm. H. Rowe was born at Ports- 
| mouth, England, Feb. 14th, 1841. At 
the early-age of eleven years he com- 
- menced to learn the shoe trade, working, 
under the instruction of his father, at 
bottoming childs’ shoes, ladies’ welts, and 
pumps, continuing on those classes of 
work until he was fifteen years of age. 
He afterwards spent two years at cutting 


be purchased, after some mach- | 


| uppers, at an army custom-work firm at 
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Portsea. From the latter place he went 
to London and obtained a position as 
foreman in thecutting department of an 
exporting shoe factory, that of Messrs A. 
& W. Flauto, Leadenhall St. ; remaining 
there three years. He next became 
associated with M. & S. Solomon & Co. 
of Tuillerie St., Hackney Road, Lon- 
don, and continued with them eleven 
- years, untilhe emigrated to Utah. When 
he commenced business with the Messrs. 
Solomon they had but three cutters 
at work. The senior members of 
the firm being unacquainted with the 
routine of Factory worx, the manage- 
ment of the hands, therefore, rested en- 
_tirely upon Mr. Rowe, whose assiduity 


and energy was the principal means of- 


increasing the business, until, just pre- 
vious to his retirement, they had thirty- 
eight cutters employed, and manufac- 
tured a daily average of fifteen hundred 
pairs of fine shoes ard slippers. In this 
labor he was principally assisted by his 
wife, who had charge of a large number 
of young women, employed at fitting and 
machining the uppers, ‘Mrs. Rowe being 
herself an experienced and exceedingly 
expert machinist. 

The thoroughly practical experience 


obtained by Mr. Rowe, as shown in the 
foregoing outline, gives the key to rea- 


sons why it was possible for him to suc- 
ceed where others had not, and also in- 
dicates plainly to all intending manu- 
facturers that the first step taken by them 
should be to secure foremen who have 
been similarly trained in their respective 
Mr. Rowe arrived in Salt Lake City 
with his family, in the summer of 1873, 
and soon thereafter accepted a situation 
in the Shoe and Leather department of 
Z. C. M: I. His unmistakable practi- 
cal business qualities. were quickly ob- 
served, and he was in a short time ad- 
vanced to the leading position in that 
department. Possessing an unusually 
agreeable and genial diSposition, he ex- 
celled as a salesman, and the branch of 
business in his charge speedily grew into 
the largest of that line in this city or ter- 
ritory. He occupied this position for 
nearly four years, but he was not entire- 
_ ly in his element ; his education and de- 
- sires were in the direction of manufac- 
- turing, and when the opportunity offered, 
. as béfore stated, he purchased the busi- 
ness of the’ Workingmen’s Co-op., re- 


tained all the hands employed therein, 
and, with characteristic energy, applied 


himself to the establishment of a model - 


Shoe Factory, and exclusive boot and 
shoe trade. Mr. Rowe at/once brought 


into action his thorough knowledge of 
_manufacturing, and adopted the English 


method of bottoming, using solid iron 
lasts and brass clinching screws, a mode 


of fastening admirably adapted to the 


requirements of-the people in this terri- 
tory.. The result was success. Business 


| grew rapidly, and the number of hands 
_had to be continually increased. 


\ In the Fall of 1878, the Deseret Tan- 


ning and Manufacturing Association 


contemplated starting a shoe factory, for 
the purpose of making up the leather 
produced in their tannery; but the Offi- 
cers of the Association being loth to 
conflict in any manner with the good 
then being accomplished by Mr. Rowe, 
considering that a unity of effort with 


‘him Would be to the best interests of 


the community, therefore made propo- 
sitions which finally resulted in the amal- 
gamation of his business with theirs. Mr. 


Rowe was appointed Superintendent of 


the organization, résigning his individual 


enterprise with the hope that the prom- 


inent and wealthy men with whom he 
thus became associated would greatly add 
to the facilities for manufacturing. 


Unity is not merely a pleasing subject — 
for inspiring discourse among the ‘‘Mor- | 


mons,’’ it is a living principle which 
they seek to practice in their moral, so- 
cial, and business relationships. Being 


‘governed by that feeling, and realizing 


that it would not only prevent a business 
conflict but also aid in increasing manu- 
facturing. and so benefit society by pro- 


viding more employment, the Directors 


of Z. C. M. I., who were mostly 
Officers also of the Deseret Tanning & 
Mt’g. Assoc’n, decided that it would be 
to the best interests of all concerned to 
merge the business of the latter into Z. 
C. M. I., which was accordingly done, 
in March 1879. This movement was a 
further step in the right direction, be- 
cause Z. C. M. I., doing the largest 
boot, shoe, and leather trade in the terri- 
tory, and with abundant capital at com- 
mand, is better able than any individual 
or firm to invest in a manufacturing en- 
terprise of this character, and to find a 


market for the goods produced. We are 
assured it is the determination of the of- 
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ficers of the institution to foster and in- 
crease ~this successful branch of their 
vast business, with the object in view of 
ultimately making all the boots and 
shoes they can sell. There are now one 
hundred and fifty hands employed in the 
shoe factory, including eighty men, forty 
boys, and thirty young women and girls. 

During the last six months they have 
manufactured forty-two thousand pairs of 
boots and shoes, valued at $60,000. The 


Tannery, also under the management of | 


Mr. Rowe, employs ten hands and 1s 
turning out $1,500. worth of excellent 
leather monthly, a quantity much too 
small, however, for the wants of the Fac- 
tory and trade. 

Although the production of boots and 
shoes just quoted may appear large to 
our readers, it is but a small proportion 
of the amount required for the wants of 
the Territory. It takes not less than 


one million dollars yearly to . provide 


boots and shoes for the people of Utah; 
it is apparent, therefore, that the pros- 
pects for perpetuating, and extending 
this useful branch of coe are 
excellent, and, we believe Z. C. M. I. 
is wide awake to its importance. 

This review of the boot and shoe trade 
is hardly complete without according a 
_ few words of notice to Mr. D. M. Mc: 


Allister, whom Mr. Rowe frequently al- 


ludes toas his ‘‘right hand man.’’ ‘*Mac’”’ 


was appointed foreman and general as- | 


sistant in the business established by Mr. 
Rowe, and has continued with him in a 
similar capacity ever since, diligently 
seconding Mr. Rowe’s efforts, and ma- 
_terially aiding in systematizing and carry- 
ing out all details connected with. the 
management of the: Factory. 


THE MEN 
FIRST BLOWS. 
N the settling and growth of a new 


country, ‘‘ the men who struck the 
first blows ’’ of hard work and enterprise 


are truly historical personages. Indeed, » 


in the founding of cur American States 
and Territories, they are primitively the 
veritable men of history of the country. 


We are a nation of pioneers and colon-— 


ists. This view gives the basic character 
of the American people, and suggests, at 
the same: time, the extraordinary re- 
sources. and ,capacity of our country. 


Very therefore, in following 


lions. 


the rival of the East. 


WHO STRUCK THE. 


the most proper line of the American 


growth, we must consider the first hard 
workers of the country as its prime his- 
torical personages. To forget them would 
be to forget those who have laid the 
foundation of our nation, not only of her 


State commonwealths but also her far . 


branching industries and commerce. 

Furthermore, to underrate their impor- 

tance in the growth of our country would 

be to depreciate the most substantial part 

of American history, especially the his- 

ay of the States and Territories of the 
est. 


Classifying our western State- builders, 
then, under the character heading given 
them above, as the men who struck the . 


Jirst blows, we shall keep track of those 
“who are worthy to live in the wondrous 
history of the West. It was they who 


gave impulses to the country. It was 
they who. created society where, before 


they came, no society existed. It was 


they who laid the foundations of our 
western cities with their own hands, and 


made the country habitable for the mil- 
It was they, in fact, who éstab- 
lished the West and gave to it life and 
its mighty energies, which in the short 

ot of thirty-three years, has made it 
These are the true 
Representative Menof the West ard they 


are the most worthy of historical record. 


This strict historical method in deal- 
ing with western society and’ western 


growth, will very likely disarrange the 


classification of ‘‘representative men” 
as it stands in the conceit of the snob-oc- 


cracy and a certain smart presuming class 


who came after and flourished in pros- 
rity as our’western States and Territor- 


les matured, and whose natural resources 


now develop fast from former activities 
and the presence of a large self-sustaining 


productive society. The two classes, 


which quickly become the most showy 
and loud-mouthed of all communities, 
reap the harvests which their betters have 


sown ; from the Bone and sinew of society 


is constituted the better part. This is 
true in every State, but more especially 


is it so in our western States, which have 


grown up from the base and out of their 
pioneer population. Yet, pom the 
parasites could be borne with by a social 
hardihood quite in keeping with the 


character of the men who do the labor- 


ious work of settling a new country and 
starting its enterprises. Everywhere, 
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_ society has to endure these last mentioned 
classes and to allow them to eat freely of 
-its hard-earned substance, for eat freely 
of it they certainly will. They produce 
nothing and are of no real service to a 
country or a commonwealth ; but society 
_ is accustomed to fheir presence and can- 
not rid itself of them. Moreover, it is 
better that honest men endure their rogues 
than to eat them; and it may be con- 
fessed that a due amount of sharp dealing 
gives life and audacity to our cities. The 
rogues have their place in the world. 
We would not undervalue their useful- 
ness. They sharpen the wits of the hard 
workers and arouse the ambition of 
sluggish honesty. But they are not the 
representative men of the West ; though 
nowhere do they flourish so quickly as In 


_ the West. Honest Greeley’s advice has 


more than he intended to 
inspire with his sagacious words—‘‘ Go 
West, young man!’’ Be itso, however. 
The west can endure their presence and 
survive. 
of a certain class of lawyers and the so- 
ciety-snobs who come after the founders, 
" arrogating that hey are the proper. repre- 
sentatives of the country, Is not to be 
_ borne by honest western patience. We 
protest that are not our Re- 
presentative Men. 
' This negative view returns us to our 
subject. The true Representative Men 
of the West, then, are those who struck 
the first blows in building up our West- 
ern States and creating the base-work of 
their industries and-wonderiul enterprises, 
and the same class of men who’ have come 
at a later date to carry on the work be- 
gun, are worthy of record with them. - 
This Magazine has began its career 
with the special duty of furnishing the 


been taken b 


But the presuming ‘‘ cheek’’ 


4 


historical record of the men who founded © 


Utah, gave birth to her enterprises, and 
who are evolving a new and in some res- 
_ pects a peculiar civilization. In this the 
aim is cosmopolitan, embracing Jew, 
Gentile and Mormon in the society-work 
and the enterprises of the country, though 
we suppose the exposition of the ‘‘ pe- 
culiar civilization '’ will be regarded as 
chiefly Mormon ; but it is properly his- 
torical, and must be dealt within the 
growth and progress of our Territory. 

With perfect consistency, therefore, the 
historian of Utah may honor the pioneers 
' who led the van of civilization westward, 

andi be the historical record these must 


_tries were wrought by. his -hands. 


—centu 
_the ablest of the British Elders; and at 


be classified as Utah’s Representative 
Men and their biographies given from 
time to time: The men who founded 


our cities; the men who built thé first. 


houses; the men who _used the first 
ploughs and the men who made them ; 
the men who made the first leather ahd 
shoes, built the cloth factories.and wove 
the cloth ; the men who gave birth to 
Utah commerce ; opened her mines and 
built her railroads. These and their class 
erally (without further mention) are 
tah’s real Representative Men with 
whom the historian will mostly deal in 
the local record of our Territory and its 


_ resources. 


_ We have already presented General 


. Connor biographically as the pioneer of 


our mines; and with this view of the 
** Men: Who struck the First Blows’’ 


| may fitly be given a biographical sketch of 


RICHARD B. MARGETTS. 


The it of the gentleman is very 
suggestive of the. subject. There is a re- 
cord of hard work and enterprise stamped 
on his countenance. For over a quarter 
of a century he has been identified with 
this country and some of its first = 

e 
following is’a brief biographical sketch of 
the x 

Richard Bishop Margetts was born at 
Oxfordshire, England, on 
the rst of February, 1823. He lett 
Woodstock when he was six years of age 
and lived in and around London for 
seven years. He left school when he 
was thirteen years old to learn the trade 


of a blacksmith, so that he had not a> 


very liberal scholastic education ; but was 
fitted by his early training for the hard 


- work of a new country. He learned his 


‘trade under his father on several of the 
railroads in England, the last place where 
he worked being Watford, on the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway. 

Mr. Margetts, with his brothers, joined 


_ the Mormon Church, and they have all 


made considerable mark in life. Mr. 
Thomas Margetts, over a quarter of a 
ago, was quite famous as one of 


that time he presided over the great Lon- 
don Conference which was then in its 
most flourishing condition. He was a 
man of talent, a good speaker and an ex- 
cellent presiding officer. The London 
Conference never had a more efficient 
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President than Thomas - etts. He 
was afterwards killed by the Indians in 


leaving Utah ; and his tragic end at the 
time made considerable stir in the public 
mind and provoked a record in the prin- 

cipal journals of America and England. 

Mr. Philip Margetts is also quite an his- 
torical character in Utah. He is associa- 
ted in the whole of our theatrical history 
as one of its principal characters, and is 
an old public favorite of the stage. We 
- shall meet him in due time in our thea- 
trical history, sketched in the leading 
_. features of his life. We return now to 

his brother, Richard. 

Richard B. Margetts left England to 
emigrate to Utah in January, 1850, and 
after a voyage of nine weeks arrived in 
St. Louis. During the summer of ’ 50 | 
he suffered severely from sickness ; which — 
caused him to bind himself, under oath, 
that he would not spend another summer 

in St. Louis. but would go through to 
Salt Lake Valley or die in the attempt. 
~ On the roth of March, 1851, Mr. Rich-. 


ard Margetts left St. Louis, taking his’ 


wagon, which he had made for the tri 

across the Plains: He arrived at Keoku 

by steamer and purchased two yoke of 
oxen. Being short of means, he had to 
start with an indifferent team which was 
a source of much trouble and constant 
annoyance to him on-the journey. He 
traveled with one other on across 
Iowa to Council Bluffs, being twelve 
weeks on the road, three ‘weeks of which 
he was delayed in consequence of an ac- 
cident which happened to his mother who . 
was shot with -two bullets in the ankle. 


' Continuing the narrative in his own 


words he says : 

‘It would be useless to try and des- 
cribe the trip across Iowa at that season 
of the year, as no one could understand 
it but those who have made the journey. 
It was mud, thunderstorms and swollen 
streams the whole distance. For nine 
weeks, I was drenched to theskin at least 
once in every’ twenty-four hours, and my 
clothes dried on me. At the Bluffs I 
traded a few tools for some provisions for 
the journey across the Plains. To the 
best of my recollection I had on hand 
‘50 lbs. corn meal, ro lbs. sugar, to Ibs. 
coffee, 10 Ibs. bacon and about 20 Ibs. 
dried mutton for four of us, and when my 


__’ ferrying across the Missouri was paid, I 


had just 5 cents in money left. Although 
the orders were that no one should leave 


omy c 


the Missouri river to cross the Plains with 
less than one sack of flour per head and 


_ ten dollars in money to the team, I could 


not think of backing down now I had 
started for Salt Lake. I had learned to 
do the best I could for myself and trust in — 
Providence for the rest. I had my gun 
and some ammunition along, and when 
my shot gave out I selected fine gravel | 
from the bed of the creek and) killed 


| h game to supply our wants,—so 


was no burden to any one. On_ 
the 28th of Sept, 1851, I arriv.d in Salt 
Lake City, being six months and two 
weeks on the j journey from St. — to 
this place !|’’ 

Such narratives as. these, in eresibhe 
language of the American pioneers and ~ 
the equally courageous British emigrants 
who settled the Valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains, are both interesting and il- 
lustrative. Even to-day, their stories be- 
long to the romantic and picturesque — 
history of the rise and growth of Pacific 
States and Territories; and fifty years 
hence, when teeming millions ‘shall in- 


| habit the West, and even in Utah great 


cities shall be found which shall compare _ 
favorably with great cities in the Eastern 


States, the stories of our pioneers will be 


enhanced in their interest and romance a 
hundred fold. This i is one of the reasons 
why we are anxious, in this Utah Maga- © 
zine, to preserve the graphic_ personal 

narratives of the founders of this Rocky 
Mountain State, for a State it will be ere 
long. The narrative of Mr.- Margetts 


continues and it is strikingly illustrative 
_of the *“men who struck the first blows. - 


He says , 

‘‘T rested a Sew days, and October 
roth I commenced business at black- 
smithing in a rented shop, and must say 
the change from a locomotive and ma-. 
chine shop to that of ajobbing black- 
smith was both strange and funny, par- 
ticularly so as the first job that came in 


was a horse to be shod and I had to go 
to work alone and make the nails out of _ 


an old chain and the shoes from the 
iron off an ox yoke, and then take beef 
for pay. I did the job, and that satis- 
factorily, although it took me a long 


time and I got rather nervous when the | . 
man asked me who taught me to shoe a 


horse. After telling him hastily that it 
was none of his business, I learned, to 
in, that he was going to give 
“me for doing the work so 
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soon got aaa with the require- 
ments of the country, however, and 


turned my attention to: the manufacture . 
_ of mill irons; and although there was | 


nothing but the iron off old wagons to 
use, I made some very heavy mill irons, 
and enough to start thirteen grist and 
saw millsin a short time. I turned my 


attention. to anything and everything | 


that came along. During the emigration 
to California, I was. very busy working 
for the emigrants; and when the over- 
land stages were running through the 
city, I, in connection with my brothers, 
Henry Phillip, did the work for that 
company for several years. 

About the year’ 
thing was required fo orthe purpose of ex- 
pressing the juice of the cane for molasses, 
_ as the farmers were raising considerable 
cane and there were none but wood rollers 


in use. I planned and made up the first | 
the benefits of which the public has al- 
ready begun to realize.’’ 
tires. This led to the manufacture of a | 
_ pertinent subjects of coal and iron have 
_ been publicly expressed, and while evinc- 
ing forethought and wisdom have ‘done 
/ much to stimulate general interest in 


cane mill. It took the prize at the fair, 
the whole machine being made of wagon 


great many of those machines, which 
could be set to horse or water power and 
did good work for several years until 
foundries were started that could make 
cast iron rollers much cheaper. The 
making of those ‘wrought | iron. machines 
was followed by the raising of large 


quantities of cane or sorghum, and proved |: 
|, there is scarcely one industry in this ter- . 
'ritory that is worked upon the natural — 
te of the country. True, we 


to be a great benefit to the Territory. 
About the year '63, a little circumstance 
occurred which proved to be a turning 
point in my. business. 
the patronage of a gentleman who was 
then running a tannery, and at the same 
. time I wanted a pair of boots for one of 
my men. 


- of boots and I would give pay in black- 
smithing ; but he blankly refused. This 
rather nettled me, and that same day. T 
made up my mind to start a tannery, my- 
seif; and in less than two months I had 
vats in place and commenced to work in 
hides ; and in a very short time had the 
| building i in good shape and the business 
_ In a very satisfact condition. I now 
found it nec t Ishould withdraw 
from blacksmithing and turn my whole 
means and attention to the tanning busi- 


~ ness, and found it also necessary to add 
to the same the*manufacture of leather 


belting—a want ofthat article being 


throughout the Territory. 
The whole was very 


5, saw: that some-~) 
- coal mines, and building coke ovens, in 
San Pete;and Iam to-day a share- 


holder in an 


- development. 


I wanted to get [ 
‘our blacksmiths and wagon makers, and 
_ various other industries in our midst, but 
, the material they work on is mostly 1m- 
I asked the gentleman of the |: ported. 
tannery, as a favor, to let me have a pair | 
‘tion to be asked in our case is, what 
_ stands in the way and where is the hin- 
_drance to the development of our home 
‘industries? The answer flashes back like 
_lightning—the lack of cheap fuel ! 


till near the sisaeiach of the railroad, 
when I found out that leather could be 


imported cheaper than it could be made 


here on acccount of thescarcity of the 
tanning material. In’71, I concluded 


| to gradually work out of the tanning 


business, and to establish a brewery on the 
premises. About this time, for three 
years, my time, means and attention were 
divided between brewing and mining ; 


and after expending several thousands of 
dollars in trying to develop silver mines, 
I gave that up; but being satisfied in my 


own mind that coal and iron would yet 


be the foundation of lasting wealth for 


Utah, I devoted a great deal of. my 
time and means in the development of 


incorporated company 
owning one of thelargest mines and the 
best coal yet discovered in the territory, 


Some of Mr. Margetts’ views on the 
these important factors of a territory’s 
We here present a few 


extracts: 
‘‘It is a very remarkable thing that 


ve our foundries and machine shops, 


To come to the point: The first ques- 


We. 
have abundance of the raw material. We 


_have at hand very large deposits, I-might 
Say mountains, of rich ironore carrying 


from 40 to 65 per cent, of metallic iron ; 


we have very large deposits of good coal, 
suitable for all purposes, right in this ter- 


ritory, and much better than that impor- 
ted.; we have a railroad running directly 


to the coal beds ; this coal can be put on 
the cars at say 75c. to $1 per ton; the 
cars will run at least fifty miles of the 


, distance —_— a puff of steam, and yet 
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we lack cheap fuel. The question arises, 
why is this? The answer is very plain, 
arid will be understood by all—the railroad 
companies own coal land ; other parties 
- own coal land also, containing as good 


within our reach: abundance of coal of 


excellent quality, and circumstances de- 
_mand that we should use the, energies we 


are endowed with, reach out our hands 
and help ourselves. .The only way to 


accomplish this is to build. a railroad 
_of our own from this city to the coal 
fields of Pleasant Valley: Experiencehas 
taught us that no private ‘enterprise of | 
this kind can be long held in the} inter- — 
ests of the people, and it appears to me 


coal as that owned by the railroad com- 
‘panies, and in some cases easier of access, 
but the railroad companies are not com- |} 
mon carriers and will not transport. coal | 
over their roads for other parties, -hence 
all competition is shut off. The only al- 


ternative is to pay the price demanded, 
or go without and ‘‘ grin and bear it. ” 
I do not hesitate to say if we could get 
a good quality of coal put down in this 
city, or the nearest point to iron ore, ata 
reasonable price, iron smelting would be 
commenced, and when started on a pro- 
per basis who can form any idea how far 
it would extend? and then would start 
up many other industries equally de- 
pendant for success on cheap fuel. 

If the present Utah and Pleasant Val- 
ley Railroad was extended to this city, 
and the company were common carriers, 
and would give special rates on coal, iron, 
and so forth, not discriminating between 
parties, but giving alla chance, and, so 
far as coal and coke are concerned, take 
.. their chance with others in a lively com- 


petition, I am satisfied the increased 


traffic over their roads would justify them 
in selling’ their coal land and devoting 
their attention to the proper management 
of their road. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that before capitalists would. invest 
their money in erecting iron. furnaces, 
foundries, rolling mills, chemical works, 
and so forth, they would require some 
guarantee that their supplies of fuel and 
raw material should be steady and continu- 
ous ; that their business would not be in- 
terfered with and thwarted by the caprice 
of some individual who might wish to 
change ‘‘ political economy’’ into a 
scheme, overlooking principle to gratify 
some selfish desire. Are we, as a com- 
munity, bound down by some particular 
obligations for benefits received from the 
parties who are controlling the coal bus- 
iness of Utah? If we are, it should be 
known and understood, so that we may 
submit with a better grace ; if we are free 
to act for ourselves, I would suggest that. 
we unite in an effort to supply ourselves 
with fuel ofa suitable kind for all purposes 
and at a price that will enable us to start 
several industries now undeveloped for 
want. of cheap fuel. Nature has put 


Salt Lake City to obtain a special grant . 
from the  audaiaie to build a railroad 


-opolies but inc 


the only way to obtain relief from the 


burdens we are now oppressed with, is for 
and issue bonds for the construction of 
the same ; then run the road for all parties, . 


- not so much for large profits, but for the 
benefit of the people; it would require 


very little, if any, extra taxation to pay 
the interest on the bonds. If any were 
necessary it would only be: during the 
construction of the road, and who would 


not gladly respond to a demand of that 
kind, when the benefits to be derived — 


therefrom are understood? As regards 


the legality of such an undertaking, I | 
will say on good authority, that question | 


has been adjudicated on and decided legal 
in the case of Cincinnati, which city 


built a road under similiar circumstances’ ° 


and not only saved the business interests 
of said city against powerful railroad mon- 
its own business 
beyond all expectation. 

At first sight this project may startle 


a few, but on mature reflection it will be 


seen there is nothing unreasonable in the 
proposed undertaking, and if the people 


who have to bear the burden of the en- 


terprise are willing, surely the few who 
transact business for the people should 


not flinch. Regarding the disposal of 
the bonds I have information from a re-. 


liable source that there would be no dif- 
ficulty in issuing them at par at very 
low interest. 
regarding the ‘objections that 
may be raised by some to this scheme: 
The greatest will be the magnitude of 
the undertaking which, after all, is not 


SO great as may appear at first sight. - 


Suppose we were to build a_ two-foot- 


gauge road, which could be made to suit 


the peculiarities of the country through 
which it traverses, and avoid a vast out- 


‘lay in cuttings and embankments by fol- — 


lowing the natural grade as much as pos- 
sible through the canyon. A two-foot- 
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. aan with a Fairleigh engine, would do 
all the work required. To avoid as 


 much-as possible the purchase ‘of right of 


"Way over private property, let the Legis- 
- lature grant the right to run where prac- 
ticable on-county or other roads, and get 
all the assistance possible from settle-: 
ments passed through, and get the grad-. 
ing done by parties who would take in-’ 
terest bearing bonds calling for freight 
on the completion of the road, and defer 
the issuing:of bonds for iron and rolling 
stock as long as possible, so that but lit- 
tle interest would accrue before the road 
is in runnthg order. There may be an. 
other objection raised on account of the 
Utah Eastern Railroad running to the 
Weber coal beds. It has been said if the 

ople build a road for themselves the 
nion Pacific will run coal in this mar- 
ket at such a low figure that it would be 
_ impossible to compete with them. That 
is good enough ; by all means let us have 
a railroad if we can get coal for $3 or $4 
r ton, whereas we now pay $7 or $8. 
e can afford to shut up our little ‘‘Fair- 
_leigh’’ and pay interest on bonds, with 5 
to ro percent, of the money saved in fuel. 
We need a railroad that will build up 
the business of this city, and not one 
‘that takes it from the city. I wonder 
whether any of us are fully convinced of 
the immense tribute we pay to eastern 
manufacturers for articles we have every 
means of producing for’ ourselves, have 
any idea of the vast sum taken out of the 
territory by the company who now make 
us pay two prices for the coal’ we burn, 
I think there must be about $400,000 
taken out of this city annually for coal, 
never to return. Every resident in this 
city is interested in this matter, every 
settlement, with all our country cousins, 
is interested, for what will build up in- 
dustry will benefit the whole community.” 
‘These earnest words from one of Utah's 
most enterprising and hardworking men 
have an interest to the public above that 
which might possess a merely good ar- 
ticle from a professional pen on the in- 
dustries depending on cheap coal for the 
- manufacturing of iron so abundantly de- 
posited in our wonderful mineral Terri- 
tory. Such men as Mr. Richard Mar- 
getts are the best prompters to a fast 
growing state concerning the direction 
which the industries of the people should 
take; and also concerning the solidest 
investments and working of — to. 


_ contrasts in its favor. 


the vaster ‘atid: more lasting development 


| of the mineral wealth of the country. For 


the last decade, Utah has been. ; passing 
through the silver period whith very. 
likely will continue for a century; ranking 


‘her as one of the greatest silver bearing ° 
_ countries ever peopled ; but she has not 
yet. reached her iron period. That 


period must come and quickly; but, as 
Mr. Margetts very wisely says, it Sepitche 


‘first. on the development of her coal 
‘mines, the breaking down of the coal 


monopolies, and consequently cheap fuel 


. both for family and manufacturing pur- 


As soon as this is accomplished, 


the period of iron will have arrived; and 


that is the blessed period of the people. The 
age of silver and gold brings in the mil- 


_lennium to capitalists and speculators, and 


also, be it qualified, to the solid men of 
great enterprises; but, generally speak- 
ing, foreign promoters of enterprise are 
most concerned and berfefitted at the 


onset by the discovery and working of 


silver and gold. On the other hand, the 
e of coal and iron brings ina millen- 
nium to the people which, while it en- 


riches the great promoters “of enterprise 


who have money to invest, also gives. 
employment to ‘‘the millions”’ and 
makes the country big with blessings of 


her own wealth. We have no design > 


here to attempt an elaborate article on 
this blessed iron period of the people 
which we hope is near, but merely add a 


tribute to the earnest words and. efforts 


of our fellow citizen’in his endeavors to 


- hasten the advent of the millennium of 


the masses. In this work, Richard B. 


-Margetts is still faithfully performing the - 


life mission of ‘*the men who struck the 


‘first blows’’ in the industries and growth 
of our Rocky Mountain State. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN UTAH. 


F the art history of Utah were 
compared with that ofany other state 

or territory of its own age, with its many 
disadvantages and the early poverty of 
the country taken into consideration, we 
have no doubt it would show remarkable 
It involves many 
incidents. of the struggles of genius under 
difficulties; and the outcome shows a 


| work of development well under way and 


giving promise of a real.establishment of 
| art in the future. 
_ While those devoted to this issue are 
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few in number, they are striving, thought- 
fully and industriously, to reach a degree 
of execution worthy of the title of artist. 
Some have already, by these praiseworthy 
methods; produced works of which an 
country might well be proud, and which 


have earned, judgment from 
a 


competent criti road: as well as at 
home. 
Many influences have aided to develop 


an early taste and love for pictures in the 


community, far in advance of that in. 


surrounding territories and greater than 
the newness of the country would seem 
to promise. A large proportion of our 
citizens are from the old world, fresh 
from the memories of countless art gal- 
leries which, abroad, are cast open to 
the inspection of all classes, however 
poor. By these means they have uncon 
sciously acquired much judgment’ and 
taste, and a regard for the beautiful by 
association with the artistic developments 
of Europe. 
that they are the reverse of a floating pop- 
ulation. Immediately on their arrival, 
they. have made themselves homes, and 
ing, from the beginning, a defin- 
ite intention of remaining here, have, in 
some degree, been disposed to patronize | 
the artists in the embellishment of their | 
parlors. 
In viewing the development of art in 
Utah, it must be taken into consideration 
that the student who attempts to follow | 


the tendencies of art abroad i in ordér that . 


he may be abreast of the age in popular |, 
art thoughts, may secure some ideas to 
his purpose by a careful review of the 
current publications devoted to the sub- 
ject ; but these, at best, are but a faint |, 


reflex of the information he. could gain 


by an examination of the pictures annu- 
ally produced im the great art centres: 
And however familiar he may be with 
the works of a decade or two ago, it is 
impossible for him to receive the impres- 
sions of color and spirit that animate the 
pictures of to-day. The modern ideas 
of ‘‘impressionism’’ and ‘‘dualism”’ may 
be understood in theory ; but the meth- 
ods of their development cannot be bse | 
caught. 

Yet art in Utah has at least kept pace 
with the other branches of civilization 
and in some respects outstripped them— | 
as it has done in the East—for American 
art, ten years ago, was in as dormant a 
condition as it was nee: There is no 


It must also be remembered | 


cause for wonder that, among us, the 
treatment of landscapes should exhibit 
such , for this territory possesses 
sufficient elements of grandeur and 
beauty to give impulse and inspiration 


‘| to any artist ; while in some portions— — 


notably in the Southern counties—Utah 
scenery has lines of individuality that are 
unique, and have contributed to the fame 


| of ‘Thomas Moran and other artists of 


“celebrity. Utah also. es, at many 
points, the ponderous outlines belonging 
to Rocky mountain scenery; and with its | 
crystal atmosphere presents new effects 
of distance—clear and sometimes hard, 
et with their own zrial beauties—whose 
just expression is reserved for the brush 
of some native artist untrammelled by 
mannerisms acquired in European studios. 
We will now attempt a review of the 
development of art in our midst, endeav- 
oring to evince the charity that belongs 
to fair criticism, and realizing that while 
it is ‘a simple matter to find faults in al- 
most in any work, it sometimes requires 
skill and judgment to appreciate its 
merits. 
The first art'st who followed his pro- 


fession in Utah was William Majors. His 


works were principally small profile por-_ 
traits in water colors, specimens of which 
_ May occasionally be found in the. 
| Sion of the families who came in with the 
| pioneers. -Mr. Majors, going to Eng- 
land in 1853, died shortly rward in 
London. 
About this time, William. Ward—who 
: _ had considerable ability as a sculptor— 
: arrived i in the territory; but after a few 
; years: residence, returned to the Eastern > 
States. ‘The lion which lies couchant on 
the portico of the ‘‘Lion House’’ is quite 
; a public specimen of his work. | 
In 1861, George M. Ottinger arrived: 
‘in Salt Lake City and permanently es- 
tablished himself in his profession. At — 
_this time, the people of the territory had 
somewhat emerged from the straightened 
circumstances of earlier days ; and build- 
ings were being erected with some. pre- 
tentions towards ornamentation. he: 
theatre was shortly completed and .Ot- 
tinger, the painter, and William V. 
Morris, the decorator, found employment. 
in painting the scenery and decorations. 
“Nearly all of their work in this direction ; 
‘remains to-day in excellent preservation , 
and giving evidence of care, 
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‘The following Daniel A. Wegge- 
land and, in 1863, John Tullidge, came 
to Utah, —both being men of artistic 
taste and | accomplishments,—and quite a 
— little society of artists and art-lovers was 
thus formed. Before the close.of the 
year 1863, these instituted an organiza- 
_ sion under the title of the Deseret Acad- 


emy of Arts. Its object was the exten- 


tion of the various branches of the Fine 
_ Arts, and an advantageous manner of 


teaching drawing. and painting to aspir- | 
ants. A building was rented (Romney’s 
Hall, Main Street) and a night school - 


for drawing classes commenced ; but the 
effort seemed premature for, after a few 
months’ trial, the project was abandoned 
and the society shortly after dissolved. 
Since then, the only public patronage 
that the artists have received has been 
by means of the Deseret Agricultural and 


Manufacturing Society who, at their 


fairs, have stimulated our painters by the 
offer of gold and silver medals. 7 
Later on, towards 1870, Alfred Lam- 
_ bourne came into notice. He came to 
Utah in 1866 when a boy of 16, and be- 
an his career as an artist ini this city, 
ing the first of any note which the ter- 
ritory had produced. As a future article 
- will contain engravings from this talent- 
ed artist’s works and an account of his 
productions, no further reference will 
now be made to Mr. Lambourne than to 


number him among the profession in. 


Utah. . 

In 1866, Mr... 
lishman, made his residence here, adding 
to the number of artists. Although his 
_ works are few in number, they give. evi- 
dence of skill in the delicate manipula- 
tion of textures, and his familiar know- 


ledge of painting and painters abroad has 
made him an acquisition to our art cit: | 
referred to. in their chronological order 
as they appear in an historical account 
of the birth and progress of fine art in 


cle. The principal works that we have 


seen from his brush have been fruit pieces. 


and a few small landscapes. 

Mr. Reuben Kirkham, now residing in 
Logan, is another artist whose career be- 
gan in Utah. His.works, during the 


few years he has devoted to the profes- | 


sion, have been numerous and varied, 


émbracing landscape, portrait and figure 
“March 31st, 1829, in 


 paintin His landscapes possess the 
decid 
lover of the sublime and picturesque in 


nature, he has endeavored to paint the 


ts: most stupendous subjects that the = 
n 


of can suggest. 


* 


hur Mitchell, an Eng- 


his pursuit. 


merit of originality. An ardent | 


these he has not always been: successful 5. 
but the mere effort evinces courage and 
givesthe practice which other artists gain 
in early life by copying the works of 
their teachers or of acknowledged mas- 

ters. From this, we argue that when 


. Mr. Kirkham shall have attained the ar- 


tistic poise which continued study and 
patient labor only can acquire, he will 
produce works which will rank high in 
every critic’s-estimation. He now pos- 
sesses real merit in. composition and in — 


‘the execution of delicate atmospheric ef- 


fects of distance: Add good judgment 


| to these abilities, and his studies would 


be well on the way to excellence. 
During the last two or three years, 


| there have appeared not a few works by 


Mr. John Hafen,.a young artist who 
gives evidence of a careful hand and good 


judgment of form. Nearly everything 
of his that we have seen, however, is a 


copy—an enlargement or a facsimile, 


either from. photographs or paintings— 


therefore, we are not able to judge of t 
ability in original design. The nearest 
to a legitimate subject that. we have 


| noticed is a recent adaptation from a 


photograph called ‘‘ Mill in Ogden Can- 
yon’’ which, while’ possessing merit in 


color, betrays the brush of one who has 


long worked in lines that have not 
reached his eye directly from nature. It 
is also a proof, if any were needed. that 
the student-in drawing, especially in 
landscapes, must make the practice of 
copying subordinate to that of original 
sketching if he wishes to attain excellence 
Mr. Hafen’s works in 
crayon portraiture, however,: have been 
quite successful, and his pictures adorn 


| the homes of many of our moadiing citi- 
«Zens. 


The artists now mentioned have been 


Utah. We now dwell at greater length 


on the works of the more prominent 


painters. 
WESGELAND. 
Dan Anthony Weggeland was born | 


hristiansand, Nor- 
way, where, his early taste for drawing 


and painting being manifested, his 
studies were directed by the local artists 


of that city. Going to Copenhagen, he — 


was admitted, at the of 
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oO as a pupil in the Royal Academy of Fine | 


Arts. Here he continued his studies for 


three years, at the expiration of which > 


he left Denmark and. returned to his na- 
the north of England, pursuing his pro- 


fession of portrait painter, and remained - 


in that country until the spring of 1861, 
when he emigrated to America. Re- 
maining for a season in New. York, he 
, then started westward and arrived in Salt 
Lake City in the fall of 1862. He at 
once found employment in the decora- 
~tive work of the new theatre and _ has 
since found patronage among our citizens 
in many different departments of art. 

_ Atthe various art exhibitions, the merits 
of Mr. Weggeland’s works have always 
- been conspicuous, making him the recip- 
' jent of several gold and silver medals 
and diplomas. Until a few years ago, 
his works were chiefly confined to por- 


traits.in oil; but latterly a variety of sub- 
_ jects have shown a wide-range of ability - 
and a high degree of excellence in each. | 


Weggeland is a painter full of devotion 
to his art, and one whose skilful touch 
and eet of outline give life and vigor 

all he undertakes. The range. of this 
facile artist is well illustrated in a men- 
tion .of what we consider three among 
his best pictures,. viz. ‘‘On the Cross,’ 
‘‘Gipsy Camp’’ and ‘‘Sleeping Boy.” 
The former,—although .one among 
countless different. expositions of the 
same subject by painters of every degree, 
—contains a simplicity and force not of- 
ten allied, the solitary figure of the cru- 


elfied Redeemer appearing in strong re-: 


lief against a forceful background. The 
death-hue of the body on the cross is 
also finely caught, giving a depth of tone 
‘ and expression altogether worthy. of 
praise. ‘*On the Cross’ finds its an- 


tipode in the “Gipsy Camp,” one of 


Weggeland’s happiest attempts and which 
was on exhibition at the Centennial. In 
this picture there is life and motion, to- 
gether with good marks of character in 


the many faces, while over the entire 


scene is spread a.sunny cheerfulness 
greatly in harmony with the subject. The 
**Gipsy Camp’” was also exhibited at the 
Fair of 1879 and there received flattering 


criticisms. The third picture referred’ 


to—‘‘Sleeping Boy’’—is reproduced in 
this article and being as different as pos- 
sible in subject matter and treatment, 


constitutes with the others sufficient veri-- 


fication of Mr. Weggeland’s claim to 
ictures by the _ 

| public favor, and evince artistic powers — 

tive country. Six years later, he visited . 


versatility. Many: other 
artist under consideration 


ofa high order. It is probable that an 
adherence to one branch of art—either 
that of-historical painting or genre— 
would have more fully developed his 
abilities; but the demands of a hew — 


cquntry for pictures have not been: suffi- 


ciently active to admit of such concen- 


tration. In technique, however, and. in 
skill of application, Mr. Weggeland has 


no superior in the city. He knows: well 


what combinations of colors will produce 


certain effects, and he applies them with 

a rapidity of touch that marks the man . 
With such characteristics, Weggeland 


is deserving of greater patronage from _ 
the well-to-do classes; and .with easier 


circumstances, his great capabilities will 
fully brought out and apprecia- 


“John Tullidge was born April 17th, 


1836, at Weymouth, a noted seaport on 
the south-west coast of England. Evinc- | 
ing at an early age a decided passion for — 
art, his love of pictures was so great that 

he would frequently make the round of - 
the picture shops of his native town, 

eager to contemplate the beautiful in | 


| whatever new production chariced to be 


on exhibition. Reared on the.sea shore, 
his mind learned to appreciate nature in 
its sublimest phases, and the invigorating 


impulses thereby acquired have given him 
| a degree of energy that has:stood him in 
| good stead in his laterlife.. Mr. Tullidge 
Is not only a good painter, but he is a 
| man of zsthetic faculties and pure taste. 
| To one in whom such qualities are in- 
~born, the effects of early. impressions 
found among the varying scenery of a fine _ 
sea shore are of lasting 
lowly mind may rarely, even in the 


nefit. Acrude 


experience'of a life-time, feel the exhilara- 


ting impulses of the grand old ocean and 
may look with apathy onitsfinest moods; _ 
‘but to the discriminating eye of a per- 
‘son of: natural taste and refinement, — 
the'sea, in its every condition of calm or 


storm, haselements of beauty: peculiarly 
its own. How then, must the mind of | 
young Tullidge have been filled with de- 
light changing splendors of Wey-— 


mouth Bay—for it is said to be the sec- 
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ond in the world for beauty, that of |. 


Naples being scarcely its superior—when 
‘its waters were stirred by the approaching 
storms of the rough coast or lay sleeping 
in placid beauty under“the misty light of 
asummer moon! -His home was near the 
beach and in stormy seasons the surf 
rolled ‘nightly with a roar that broke 
- his slumbers; but im times of calm, the 

‘quiet grays of the shores and the misty 
atmospheric effects upon the ocean gave 
-to him an equal interest. 

As the result of these early impressions, 
Mr. Tullidge shows his greatest individu- 
ality in the treatment of subjects involv- 
ing effects of waves or sky ; and he excels 
in grays and in delicate atmospheres and 
distances. 


It is to be regretted that youthful cir- 


cumstances did not favor the natural de- 
velopment of his artistic tastes. At the 


age of fourteen, it was found necessary © 


_ for him to learn the trade of house and 
decorative painting which luckily, how- 
‘ever, was something kindred to the art he 
admired and which gave him technical 
skill of which he must now feel the value. 
But the practicalities of ‘life prevented 
_ his receiving a legitimate art education, 
the lack of which he always keenly felt. 
_ Mr. Tullidge pursued his trade until he 
_ left his native country for Salt Lake City 
arriving here, as before stated, in 1863. 
The means for the cultivation of art being 
then very few, thére was little to call 
forth the artistic element. But with the 
growth of the country, the latent powers 
of its artists were gradually expanded ; 
_and the new incentive being given, Mr. 
Tullidge was.among the few who evinced 
the energy and talent for its development. 
_ | Although some of his figure drawings 
have exhibited real skill, Mr. Tullidge is 
essentially a landscape painter. ‘¢ Sun- 
shine, a Composition,’’ represents one 
of his works, a commission from D. F. 
Walker, Esq, and which, with a number 
of others by the same artist, forms a part 
of his collection. The subject here en- 
ved has been excellently treated, and 


1s an example of fine atmospheric effect 


_ and judicious blending of warm and cool 
grays in the middle ground and extreme 
distance. A classic architectural ruin has 
been introduced with such good effect as 
to convey at once the sentiment of quiet 


_ and repose necessary to complete the very 


~ fine feeling which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the picture. 


S 


One of Mr. Tullidge’s most successful 
landscapes has been a picture of ‘* Lake 
Mary’’ inthe Cottonwoods. That with a 


companion piece of the ‘‘ Old Mill’”’ in | 


American Fork Canyon, was painted at 
the request of M. H. Walker, Esq.,-and 
the pair was considered among the best 
specimens of his work. ‘‘Lake Mary,’’ in 
particular, was a masterful rendition of a 


very difficult subject, the surroundings of | 


that beautiful lake being masses of cold- 
est granite which—however gratifying to 
the eye of the summer tourist—present 
obstacles in the way of the artist that are 
quite hidden from the uninitiated. In 


this case, however, Mr. Tullidge’s capa- 
city in the’ manipulation of cool grays, 


stood him in good stead and gave a truth- 
ful tone to the picture which met with al- 
most involuntary public appreciation. 

It may be here said in passing that the 
Walker Brothers have been quite liberal 
in their art patronage of Mr. Tullidge, 


his works occupying a prominent place | 


in their -collection— thus affording him 
the natural pleasure that results from sub- 
stantial encouragement by men of taste 
and standing, and never fails to stimulate 
an artist to his best efforts. Indeed, 
Mr. Tullidge is usually fortunate in plac- 
ing the works of his brush and has re- 
cently shipped four excellent pictures to 


‘an admiring patron in Denver, Color- 


ado. 


OTTINGER. 


George Martin Ottinger was born in 
Springfield, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, February 8th, 1833. Hisearly 
ancestors were German, and settled in 
America about 1740. Being industrious 
and enterprising, they soon acquired con- 
siderable property ; but during the war for 
Independence, having espoused earnestly 
the cause of the colonies, they lost 
nearly all of it. Mr. Ottinger’s father, 


_ however, came into the possession of a 


good farm, in the management of which 
he was very successful. In 1840, he was 
persuaded by an uncle to embark in mer 
chandise, and to that end sold his farm, 


and removed to Bedford, Pennsylvania. — 


For a few years the venture promised. 


well, when suddenly certain speculations — 


in which he had invested his property 


failed, and left him almost penniless. 


Young Ottinger was then thirteen years 
old, and cherished strongly the-desire to 


} become a painter. As far back in his 
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boyhood as can ae remembered, he kept 
a box of paints, and spent a great part of 
his leisure in drawing and painting. His 


relatives did not encourage him in the way | 
of his inclinations, but permitted him to— 


drift about without instruction or advice 
on the subject of art. His early educa- 
tion in other respects does not appear to 


have been neglected ; for besides the 


training received at the district school of 
Bedford, he attended for nearly two years 
the Mechanic’s Society School in New 
York city, and pubeequently schools in 
Philadelphia. 

At seventeen years of age he resolved 


to ‘‘ strike out’’ in the world for himself. 
- Let us use his own language : 


my resolve into practice,’’ 


determined to gotosea. If I could not 


be a painter, I would be a sailor. I left 
home in August, 1850, with a clean shirt . 
on my back and but seventy-five cents in : 


my pocket. I applied for a seaman’s 
berth at a shipping office in Philadelphia; 
was accepted, sent- to New York, and 
from thence to Nantucket, where I joined 
the ship ‘ Maria,.’ Captain David Baker, 
bound for the South Pacific sperm whal- 
ing.’’ But the life of a sailor did not 
prove what his ‘* fancy had pictured’’’ it; 
and after some fourteen months of severe 


- experience, during which he saw much of 


the geography of South America and the 
Pacific islands, he suddenly left the whaler 
and shipped on board the brig ‘‘-Mar- 
garet,’’ for Panama. There, leaving the 
brig, he crossed and re-crossed the Isth- 
mus on foot, and after a three months’ 
sojourn on shore, sailed in the ‘‘ Row- 
ena,” for California, touching at Acapulco, 
Mexico. This passage occupied one 
hundred and two days, during the latter 
part of which a short supply of provisions 


_ compelled the passengers and “crew to 


live for forty-two days on a pint of rice 
and one pint of water a day. 

' Not finding employment in San Fran- 
cisco after a three months’ stay, he sailed 


in the clipper ‘‘ Kate Hayes,’’ for Shang- 


hai, China, touching at Honolulu, on the 
route. In China he remained six weeks, 
and left there in the clipper ‘‘Sea 


Nymph, bound for New York wa 


tavia, Cape of Good Hope, and St. Hel- 


ena. Thus having circumnavigated the 


globe, he returned to New York City on 
the 8th of February, 1853. after an ab- ’ 
sence of two years anda half. He had 


so won the confidence and good-will of | 


| regular pursuit. 


the Captain of the ‘Sea. ‘that 
the latter pressed him to accept the situa- 
tion of second mate on a new vessel he _ 
intended to take charge of ; but Ottinger 
had had his fill of seafaring, and 
eer declined. the offer. 

In New York he found employment in 
a sugar warehouse; and three months — 
afterward one of the proprietors went to . 
Baltimore, to take the management of a 
large sugar refinery. Ottinger accom- _ 
panied him, and was appointed to a good 
clerkship. ‘‘ While here,’’ he says, ‘‘I 
endeavored to make a sugar refiner of 
myself, but it was no go. Instead of 


| learning the different grades of sugar, 1. 
**To put 
he says, ‘‘ 


drew pictures of the molds, pans, mills, 
etc., consequently making little advance- 
ment as a sugar‘maker.’’ Giving up the 
sugar business after eighteen. month’s 
trial; he started West,. and stopped at 


Louisville, Kentucky, where he remained 
- as clerk in a fruit store for fifteen months, © 


and then returned to Philadelphia. The 
year 1857 dates his return home and the 
commencement of his artistic career, as a 
A brother-in-law kindly 
afforded the assistance and facilities nec- 
his studies. 
In 1859 he entered a photographic 
gallery in Richmond, Virginia, and gave _ 
excellent satisfaction as a colorer and — 
painter of photographs. There he did 


not intermit his study of art under in- — 


struction, but secured the bést talent he 
could find. The opening of the war de- 
termined him to leave Richmond, and in 
September, 1861, we find him arrived at 
Salt Lake City. 

Meeting Neve with Mr. C. R. Savage, 
our popular photographer, whose tastes 
have always led him among the artists of 
the territory, a business connection was 
formed which for years existed under the 
name. of Savage & Ottinger. During. 
this period, Mr. Ottinger made some ex- 
cellent paintings, notably ‘‘ Who Will 
Care for Mother now? ’—an incident of 
the battle-field ; Independence Rook 
** City Creek Falls,’” now in the posses- 
sion of Schuyler Colfax; ‘‘ Overland 
Pony Express, engraved and published 
in Harper's Weekly ; and ‘‘ The.Last of 
the Aztecs, ’’ a suggestive picture of de- 
parted Mexican greatness which won the © 
gold prize medal at the Fair of 1879. 

In 1872,. he retired from the photo- 


graphic business and devoted his. time en- — 
to 
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At the time Mr. Ottinger was persu- 
; ing his studies in the Eastern States, con- 


siderable controversy existed among the 
painters not only in America but Europe. 
_ The old canons of art were just falling 
into disuse, the academic rules imported 
by Trumbull, Allston and other artists 
of note in the present century were fast 
given way to the precepts of the ‘‘real- 
ists ’’ and ‘‘ pre-Raphaelites. ’’ Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters became the text-book 
for many, and was by them rechristened 
The Painter’s Bible.’ And with the 


revolution, painter as well as patron saw | 


the necessity and justness of a change and 


- an advance towards a school of painting 


distinctly American. | 

Determined not to be carried to ex- 
tremes by either party’s methods, Mr. 
Ottinger chose a middle course, knowing 
that there were good rules taught by all 


schools well worth studying—that by go- - 


- ing to nature for inspiration, any rule or 


method that best aided the interpreta- 
tion, come from what theory it might, 
was for the time correct. Using his own 
words: ‘‘I believe that if ever the Amer- 
‘ican painters originate a distinct school 
of American Art, it will originate with 
those painters who are not influenced by 
any particular foreign academic teaching 


and who are thoroughly eclectic in 


technique and composition. And in- 
dividually I have gone further than this. 
When I first commenced painting, I grew 


tired of the repeated ‘‘ Evangelines, ”’ 


** Mary Stuarts ’’ and Joan of Arcs’”’ 


annually on exhibition. I wondered if. 


there was any new field for the Amer- 
ican painter to glean subject-matter, es- 
pecially in his own country, that had not 
been painted to death: In landscape? 


Yes; a superabundance. Of history? 


_- But little that was unpainted as far back 
_ as the discovery; but what was there be- 


yond the advent of Columbus? Ah, 


here is a vast, almost unexplored vista, | 


mysterious, new and picturesque! Old 


_ America with all her pre-historic treas- 


_ ures, a store-house of material, that need- 


_ ed only study, time and patience to make 


interesting and of value; and in this di- 
rection my studies have been chiefly di- 


rected for years. But it is an ‘uphill’ 

_ work ; the history’of ancient America is 
_ not familiar to the public, and the people 
‘are slow to recognize or avpreciate that 


of which they know nothing. Still I 
.. have letters of praise from artists and 


_or Saved,” (S. P. 
City,) 


antiquarians of distinction, ‘that lead 


me to hope that some day I may produce 
picture worthy of being meritorious. ” 


In addition to numerous landscapes 
and portraits, the following list comprises 


principal: pictures relatingto Ancient 
_ America, painted by Mr. Ottinger dur- 
ing the ten yéars past. 


“*Cacique’s 


Daughter,’’ (in possession of Mr. Math-— 


ew Walker, S. L. City,) ‘‘The Last of 
the Aztecs’ (City Hall,) ‘‘Spain and 
Mexico,”’ ‘‘The Toltec Historian,’’ and 


‘‘Sacrificial Stone,’’ (J. H. Johnston, 
., New York) '‘Hualpa’”’ (Gen. Lew 


allace, Indiana) ‘*‘Montezuma Réceiv- 


News of the Landing of. Cortez’’ 
on. Wm. Jennings, S. L. City), ‘‘Lost, 
Teasdel, Esa., S. L. 
“Quien Sabe?’’ ‘‘Coatel,’’ and 
‘‘Lincoya’’ (Mr. J. Ramsden, Liverpool, 
Eng.) ‘‘The Gladiatorial Stone’’ is now 
on exhibition at the Phoenix Art Gallery, 
Liverpool,: and ‘‘Mexico, 1520,” lately 
finished, is in the artist’s possession. 

Setting aside a consideration of Mr. 
Ottinger’s works in landscape and por- 
traiture,—in which he excels, however, 
—we will devote a little space to the 
more exalted efforts of his brush—those 
relating to Ancient America—wherein he 
exhibits his greatest individuality, and in 
which as will be gathered from his mod- 
est words above quoted, he has been 


in 
( 


most ambitious to succeed. 


All innovators. who have marked out 
for themselves so unique and undevel- 
oped a department ofart as he has done, 
have felt the difficulty in inspiring the 
general public with the enthusiasm which 


they themselves have felt in the grandeur 


of their themes, We well remember, as 
an instance, the comments which followed 


the exhibition of several of the splendid 


pictures above mentioned,—how little 
the excellencies of the treatment were 
appreciated and how much the labors 
and research of the artist were under- 


to admiration by the brilliancy of the 


_well-massed colors, the groupings and 
_general effect; but the criticisms were 


of a superficial character that must have 


to the artist that the nobler” 
hal 


of his labor was lost. In the one 


rated. All, it is true, were compelled | 


icture entitled ‘‘Montezuma Receiving ’ 


lews of Landing of Cortez,’ there 
seems to be the labor of years and the 
research of a life-time. It contains no 
with an in- 
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of expression and cdstume, 
many-with striking pose and dignity of 
bearing, yet all significant of their na- 
tional character. Every inch of the 
picture is a study, from the banners and 


emblems se conspicuously arranged in 


the foreground to the faint outlines of 
the dim and distant walls of the temple; 
while the excellent manipulation of color 
and textures, as seen in the profusion of 
feathers, skins. and flowers that abound 
in the picture, gives evidence of pains- 
taking care and great artistic skill, and 
yet this is only one of several such great 


__ -works in which the history and .archzol- 
_ogy of Ancient America is so ably pict- 


ured. 


MUSIC IN UTAH. 


Mie development is very much 
the index of civilization, and its va- 
riations of quality the signs of national 
character. Nations highly advanced and 
refined have fine musical taste, such as 
the Germans, the Italians and the Eng- 
lich. Their educated classes cannot en- 
dure crude compositions. Nothing less 
than exquisite strains of melody, and the 

dest harmonies will satisfy the soul 


- attuned to the beautiful and the sublime. 
On the other hand the Chinese, the 


American Indians, and the races generally 
who are crude in their natures, and'unpro- 


gressive in their national characters have — 


very poor perceptions of sweet melodic 
strains or harmonic grandeur. Kettle 
drums, and noisy discordant instruments 
would afford them more delight than the 
matchless oratorios of Handel and 
Haydn, or the solemn majesty of the 
Masses of Mozart. 


Inthe growth of the arts, music springs 


up among their first outshoots, taking the 
precedence, in the unfolding of civiliza- 
tion, of every genius but that of poetry— 
as the second born of the Muses, she 
starts out with her divine mission. In her 
first stage she takes the form of simple 
song. Like as poetry, when far advanced, 


brings to its aid writing and printing, 


with their: ician-like powers and 
agencies, so music, in her advancement, 
arranges her alphabet, notation, and her 


‘art becomes elaborated into science. Like 


also as poetry from the crude body of 
verse receives a massive and infinitely 
-capacitated transformation into univer- 
sal literature, 0 music rises from -her 


primitive form of simple song ak clothes 
erself in grand gigantic harmonies. No . 
longer a hymn or a ballad from untutored 
voices ahd inartistic votaries, but a vol- 
ume of Creation from the creator Haydn, 
from the harmonic Handel, .a Messiah 
bearing the almighty majesty of his Hal- 


| lelujah chorus to the Lord God Omnipo- 


tent, and from Mozart a consecrated mass 
to Deity. The genius of music develops’ 

capacities and forms for all the exposi- — 
tions of the harmonies of nature and the — 
human soul, and for her ‘interpretation 
she is no longer dependant on unlearned 


composers, nor upon uncouth utterance 


from untutored voices. 


The history and schools of music agree | 
with the stages of civilization. In ca- 


| thedral times we. have cathedral music. 


Their solemn, massive forms and eccle- 
siastical sublimity resembles the religious 
service of the age to which they ‘belong. - 
Masses, Anthems, and Luther’s hymns ~ 
show. their quality. Tne Oratorio re- 
sembles the epic poem translated into an- 
other tongue of art, with the same prin- 
ciples, the same style, the same majestic 
elaboration. It is, however, Hebraic + 
and not Grecian in its spirit, prophetic 
and not heroic in its themes. As yet the 
Oratorio is the best form and style that 


_has been given in modern times of music 
‘It is more. 
| Hebraic in its quality than the Masses.of 


suitable. for Temple service. 


the Catholic; there is in its composition 
the declamatory moods, and bursts of 
bold inspiration. that so wonderfully 


Characterized the Jewish prophets, while 


the choruses describe the lofty exultation 
of the congregrations of Israel when they 

were the people of Jehovah's special care. 
The mass music of the Catholics is, it is 
true, very imposing and seductive, but it 
is burdened with the superstitions of a» 
church rather than with the bold inspira- 


tions of Prophets and Psalmists. Even — 


its Gloria in-Excelsis is more like chor- 
uses performed by priests and virgins of 
Heathen temples than the wondrous ex- 
ultation in music of the vast congrega- 


tion of the Zion of God. ' However near 


they may approximate to it in classical 
forms and treatment, there are no Mass © 
compositions burdened with such pure 
Hebrew subject, nor breathing so much 


‘ divine theme as the Oratorio of the Mes- 


lah, and no Gloria in Excelsis equals the 


| triumphant majesty of Handel’s Halle- — 
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pemeorey in which one can imagine when 
Zion from above comes down to unite in 
worship with the Zion; of all ‘the earth, 

unnumbered millions of mortals and im- 
mortals will take. their parts to swell the 
mighty theme. 

This general view of music is.pertinent 
in the history of the:people who founded 
Utah. They were certain,-in the early 


stage of their peculiar civilization, to man- . 
Being so em- 


ifest the genius of music. 
inently religious in their tone of charac- 
ter, music would naturally form one part 


_ of the basework of their worship ;. and,be- 


ing also Hebraic in their type and history 
the genius of praise was born in them. 
It is quite natural, therefore, that they 
should be a congregation of singers. They 
would love the exercises of singing more 
than the duty of prayer. Hence we find 
the Mormons, at home and abroad, al- 
‘ways and everywhere, singing the ‘‘ songs 
of Zion. ”’ 
musical episodes in the histury of their 
exodus to the Rocky Mountains. Col- 
onel Thomas L. Kane, in his famous his- 
torical discourse upon the Mormons, tells 
the story of Captain Ballo’s band. Cap- 
tain William Pitts’ band is also historical. 

One of the earliest pleasures of music 
afforded to the settlers of these Valleys 
was in the frequent visits at midnight of 
‘our-serenade bands. In future numbers, 
we shall doubtless have pleasant stories to 
tell of the primitive days of music, and 
biographical sketches to give of those 
who first charmed the solitude of the 
Rocky Mountains with the revelry of 
music, but in this number we have most 
to do with the regular musical movement 
inaugurated by David O. Calder, the 
pioneer of class-teaching and the impor- 
ter into these Valleys of the bulk of the 
musical instruments now so plentiful 
among our people. 


David O. Calder is a Seotchman, and 


one of the first who embraced the Mor- 
mon faith in Scotland. Here we will 
- introduce a biographical sketch of this 
gentleman, for he properly deserves a 
prominent record in the musical history 
of this Territory. 


DAVID O. CALDER. 


| “Ba was boro i in Thurso, Caithness, Scot- 

land, June 18, 1823. He moved with his 
parents to- Edinburgh i in 1824. His father 
died in’ 1839. David was then taken 


from school and entered in the service 


We meet some very touching © 


of the Uaion: Canal Company as a message 
boy. Onthe grist of August, 1840, he 
joined the Church of Jesus Christ : of 
Latter-day Saints under the administra- 
tion of Orson: Pratt. 

When the Hullah classes were organ- 
ized in Edinburgh in 1842 for instruction 
in the Wilhem method of singing, Mr. 
Calder joined one of them; and having 
prosecuted the studies through the entire 
course, graduated as a teacher of the sys- 
tem. It was, he says, when conducting 
one of his classes that he sought to sim-- 


\plify the system, realizin ng from his own 


experience-the great difficulty in learn- 
ing to sol-fa at sight in absolute pitch, 


‘and discovered while reading a piece in 


the key of G, that by moving the doh 
from its fixed position a fifth above, and 
calling the tonic of the key, doh; the 
third, me ; the fifth, sol ; ; instead of sol, 
se, re, it was much easier to read. This 
became more apparent when reading in 
the keys of E natural and A flat. He 
then adopted the ‘“‘movable’’ doh as an 
improvement in the sol-fa system. 

In Scotland, Mr. Calder began his 
‘mission as a pioneer class teacher to the 
saints, thus early aiming for musical edu- 
cation in the Church ; and he organized 
and taught the first choir in the Edin- 
burgh Conference. 

Having: risen rapidly, step-by step, 
in the outdoor and office departments of 
the canal company’s service he was ap- 
pointed by the directors of the company 
to the office of manager of the interme- 
diate stations of. the service, between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, with headquar- 
ters at Falkirk. Shortly after taking up 
his abode there, in 1846, he called a 
meeting of the members of the choirs of 
the several religious denominations and 
the instrumental performers of the town, 
at the ‘*Town Hall,’’ and after a few 


such meetings succeeded in organizing 


the ‘*Falkirk Musical Association ’’ and 
obtained the consent of the Earl of Zet- 
land to act as honorary president of the 
society, and several of the nobility of the 
country to act as honorary vice-presi- 
dents. He was elected manager and 


‘secretary of the society. The association 


went into immediate’ practice of the ora- 
torio of the Messiah, and subsequently, 
with the assistance of ‘professional soloists, 
gave a performance which was highly ap- 
proved by the critics and largely patron- 
ized the and general public. 
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The “Creation” was afterwards given with | 


like results. . 

In January, 1851, he left for Utah, ac- 
companied by his mother and her fami- 
ly, in the George W. Bourne, which 
sailed from Lisuepesl to New Orleans ; 
and after two years detention in Cincin- | 


nati, in consequence of the sickness and. 


death of his eldest sister, he arrived here 
in Sept. 1853, and settled over Jordan, 
where he taught a singing school during 


the fall and winter of 1853-4. In 1855, | 


he entered the service of the church as a 


clerk in the President’s office, and from | 


§857 to 1867 was the chief clerk. 
n the yeat 1861, under the patronage | 


of President Brigham Young, Mr. Calder » 


organized two classes of two hundred 
members each, and commenced giving 
vocal instruction in his school room, 
using the Curwen tonic sol-fa method ; 

which was the first introduction of the 


system in America. He compiled, ar-— 


and printed the class books 
In December, 1862, he organized 
and taught two other classes of two hun- 
dred each, and the, progress made by the 
pupils in the study of vocal music was a 
genuine surprise to the public and to_lo- 
cal musicians. He organ.zed the ‘<Des- 
eret Musical Association’’-with over two 


hundred picked singers from the several 


classes—thus creating the material for 
the first musical association. The socie- 
ty practiced the higher classes.cf anthems, 
choruses and glees, and gave several con- 
certs in the Tabernacle and in the thea- 
tre with success. With.the intention of 


_ performing the opera of ‘‘La Somnam- 


_ bula’’ Mr. Calder translated, transposed 


and printed the choruses of that opera 
into the Curwen notation. After a num- 
ber of rehearsals, diptheria entered his 


house and carried off five of his children. 
This sad calamity, with the continuous 


waiting upon them during their sickness, 
so impaired his health that he was com- 


‘pelled to discontinue his labors as con- 


ductor of the association, and teacher of 
the several classes under way, which re- 
sulted in the disorganization of both the 
association and the classes. 


As reminiscences of those early days 


of musical education in our Territory we 


introduce the following reviews from 


the pen of the late Professor John Tul- 
lidge. 
cal reviews on Mr. Calder’s — con- 
cert, as follows ; 


The Professor opened his -musi-_ 


q 


Sir:—In the year 1861 (if I mistake : 
not,) I saw an advertisement in the 
| Deseret News of the intention of Mr. 
' David Calder, aided by the patronage of 
President. Young, to establish ‘singing « 
classes in large bodies, at G. S. L. ee 
and Territory. 

I was convinced by experience that 
the movement would be successiul, if the 
- pupils studied with attention the method | 
adopted by their teacher (viz): the Ton-— 


On entering city: on Saturday, 
_ October 31, I was much pleased in see-' 
‘ing, per advertisement, that a concert 
was to be given wh the Deseret Musical 
Association, on the Wednesday follow- 
ing; and notwithstanding the debility 
occasioned by the long journey across 
_the plains-on *‘Shank’s pony,’’ I would 
not miss the opportunity of hearing for 
myself of the progress made in vocal 
music by that Association, and at the © 
request of several friends, Twill endeav- 
_or to give my honest opinion on the per- 
formance of that concert. 

The concert opened with one of Pro- 
fessor Thomas’ pieces, which did him 
credit as @ composer. The introdusione 
by the Cornet was a chaste piece of ren- 
Alering, and the band did well ‘in giving 


‘justice to that beautiful strain—in fact — 
the gem of the piece—instead of destroy- 
~—— effect by loud playing. - 
ehorns, however, were out of tune at 
the finale, but it may be here ntheti- 
cally observed that I have since heard 
the same gentlemen play with fine ex- 
pression. The horns are favorites with 
me and an orchestra would not be com- 
plete without those beautiful instruments. 
The Association commenced with one | 
_of my old favorite Glees, ‘‘ Awake Aio- _ 
lian Lyre, awake. ’’ The strain 
is not one of easy rendering, and with- | 
out great attention-to the Largo moveé- 
ment with its first d close, on the 
dominant that cautious awakening SO 
necessary to the slumbering lyre, is en- 
tirely lost. . In order to preserve the full’ 
effect of this movement, a “remolo vibrato 
should be employed to awake its drowsy 
strings from its forgetfulness with nature’ s- 
simple ease. 
the author’s working of 


It appears by 


| the second on the dominant — 


the gentleman an opportunity of doing 
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’ give to rapture ’’ that he had reserved for 
the fna/e of his first subject the thorough 
awakening of the instrument, ‘so descrip- 
tive of its joyous arousing. ‘‘ From Hel- 
icon’s harmonious -springs,’’ is a liveiy 
imitation of parts, which produces a fine 
tonic termination. The laughing flow- 
ers around them blow, Drink life and 
fragrance as they flow ’’ is too far fetched, 
and the author has not succeeded in a 
gout interpretation of the poetry. The 

rst line is truthful enough, but the ‘sec- 


ond one ‘‘ Drink life and fragrance as 


they flow’’ is too gloomy with its ter- 
mination on the submedicent. 

‘¢ Now therich stream of music winds 
along, deep, 
strong ’’ is a passage slow, grand and ex- 

ressive, and its alliance with the poetry 
is of close relationship. ‘* Through verd- 
- ant vales and Ceres golden reign, ’’ 


opening ; but as-the subject proceeds it 

ains strength, and before the movement 
is terminated its expression is truly ¢rem- 
éndo and the effect produced by the finale 
is such, that it has secured a Idng life 


_ among some of the Glees of our best com- 


rs. 

_ The Association not only gave a truth- 
ful interpretation to what I have explained, 
_ but some portions of the Glee were ex- 
cellent in its performance. Of course 
one would not measure a mixed choral 
body of pupils, giving their second con- 
cert under the direction of thdir master, 
with a chorus of professional performers, 
conducted by a Costa; yet it may be 
truthfully said that they did credit to their 
training and proved the rank of their mas- 
ter as a first rate class teacher. 


_Theduett ‘‘ Hark ’tis music stealing,” 
‘by Mrs. Trosper and Mrs. would 


have been, for they both have good voices, 
_ a favorable performance, but for the non- 
conception of the piece, and the stiff ex- 
ecution of one of the passages. In the 
first place it was a ‘‘leetle’’ too slow, 
and in the second the triplets were un- 
skilfully treated. The first fault can 
easily be remedied, and the second also. 


To avoid the second, the mouth should 


be kept moderately opened and the 
tongue still and horizontal. The pas- 
- sage would then be of easy execution, 
while the moying of the tongue causes a 
stiff and uncouth delivery ot the notes. 


Jewry God is known”? is a great. 


_ favorite in all cathedral cities.in the old 


majestic, smooth and 


is a 


passage bordering on the fastorade at the 


country, and it is a favorite through its 
excellence and not from any capricious 
popularity ; for it has stood the test of 
much trial. The class in this ahthem, 

as in the glee, sang with marked expres- 

sion and good enunciation and precision. 

If fault there was, it was that the latter 
strain lacked energy’; but upon the whole 

it was rendered with great credit. In- 

deed I expected ‘from the manner in 

which it was sung that an eacore. would 

have followed ; but such was nag the case, 

and only a solitary echo of applause was 
heard throughout that gorgeous building. 

‘This, at first, seem discourag- 

ing ; but a matured reflection would not | 
expect, only from a highly cultivated. 
musical audience, full appreciation of 
‘classical composition. 

I well remember, in the old country, 
when an oratorio could only be heard at 
-long intervals in few places, and not with- 
out great expense to the lovers of the 
grand and majestic; but now tens of 
thousands can appreciate the beauties and 
glories of Handel, Mozart, Haydn and a 
host of other great masters. | 
Class teaching at the time to. which I 

refer, was not known or at most only in 
its infancy. Sight reading was then a 
work ot muchstudy and lengthened prac- 
tice. Theory of sounds belongs to the 
Germans and Italians only; and the 
varied mixtures of harmony was a perfect 
secret, except tothe above people. When 
the professors of music in England knew 
but little of harmony, it could not be ex- 
pected that an English audience could 
understand classical works. But times 
are changed and in England the choruses 
of Handel, and other great masters, are 


becoming familiar to the mass, and the 


grand Hallelujah chorus of the ‘mmortal — 
Handel is almost as popular as ‘‘I wish 
I was in Dixie.’’ Take heart, therefore, 
good teacher, and never tire until the like 
glorious consummation is reached in the 
land of saints. 

The stabet mater of Rossini was his 
last, best and most classical work. Every 
piece in that Cantata is of the highest 
school of vocalization. The dravura- 
passages require great animation and volu- 
bility of execution. and it cannot be ren- 
dered effective without the study and ex- 
perience of a great artist. 

At present I must say Maddle. Ursen- 
bach is not qualified. to render such 
pieces with the effect that is required to 
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excel. In the Pra place her execution was 


not regular, and again her ascending 


divisions of tones were anything but fault- | 


less. Let Maddle. Ursenbach study— 


as all great singers are required to study | 


for excellence—and doubtless in time 
she will find her own reward by being 

ronounced an accomplished vocalist. 

oreover, Italian music is not the ele- 
ment of an English or an American au- 
dience; and I should advise her to study 
well the. English lan e—if she be not 
already acquainted with it—and select for 


her performances. some. of the excellent 


cavatinesof Bishop; such as ‘Tell me 
my heart,’’ *‘Lo! hear the gentle lark,’’ 


. **Trifler forbear, ” and a host of compo- 


sitions of this class. 
‘‘Who will care for Mother now,” isa 


composition of great expression ; and I | 
must say that the singing of the solo part | 
. by Mr. Dunbar wasa creditable perform- 


ance; but that irresistable comic face 
and attitude of his ‘is ‘much against him 
in this style of composition. The cele- 


brated ‘‘Leston’’ was a tragedian by na-— 


ture, but his.face was of that peculiar 


comic form that his best hits in that line | 
were laughed at by the audience and he | 


was wise enough to change his tragic per- 


_ formances to comic and he succeeded in 
being considered the most accomplished — 


comedian in England. 
The ‘*Bridal Wreath quadrille”” by 


Professor Thomas was a composition of | 


great merit, and I must in honesty /con- 
fess that I like the composer’s style. The 
interpretation of this piece: was all that 
could be desired. ‘‘Man the life boat’’ 
was‘a failure. Mr. Isaacson should not 
make choice of such ‘compositions re- 
quiring great pathos and wild expression. 
t is more in ‘the recifative style, and re- 
quires great strength of rendering, which 
can only be given effectively by an ac- 
complished singer. 


= can be made useful and effective 

The comic singing of Mr. Dunbar was 
of first class order, and the unanimous 
approval of the audience proves his high 
standing in public estimation. 

I would fain notice the whole of the 
pieces, did space permit, but I must be 
content with adding that the perform- 


_ances of the Association— with the excep- 


tion of a few stumbles in the Precision of 
time—were excellent. i 


The gentleman’s 
‘voice, if not of the highest order, is one 


| 


the rising of the curtain. 
chestras the members walk in separately 


It is ‘only a Hittle over two ‘vents: 
the Association began their elementary 
study, aud now they appear in concert 


and are able to sustain their reputation 


as creditable amateurs not inferior to 


many long established societies in ‘he 
old country. 
All praise is due to the patient and 


teachings of their master, 


Calder, and the time is not far dis- 


tant when he will be hailed as the pioneer | 
to a great and glorious movement by ‘the 


Territory at large. 


It must also be a gratifying considera-> 
trons of the 


tion to those influential 
Association, who have rendered their as- 


sistance in fosterin “t. this society, for art 


would droop and 


so worthy a cause, and depend upon it the 
domestic circle will soon feel the hallowed 
influence of music by its introduction, 
and the magic delights of this most beau- 


tiful art will adorn many a household 


fireside. 

I should be remiss in my daty. did I 
omit té6 make honorable mention of the 
excellent conducting of Professor Thomas 
in connection with his band; and also 


| the creditable manner in which the gen- 


tleman accompanied the vocal orchestra 
of the Association. 


way, I had nearly forgotten one 
of t 


greatest features of the concert, 
viz, the appearance of the Association at 
In some or- 


or in two’s and three’s, and it takes a 
considerable time before the wholé of 


them are seated, and notwithstanding — 


their appropriate costume, the effect on 
the audience by this scatteréd entrance 


in the concert room is entirely lost. In- 


other orchestras the conductor marshals 
on his Saprant, Aiti, Tenoriand Bassi in 
succession, himself bringing up the rear ; 


certain amount of confusion 1 is the resu 
and three or four pieces are perform 


and, if he is not well up to the he re 7 


before the audience are in sufficient hu- 
mor to listen to the singing.—Mr. .Cal- 


der, in his form, adopted the dramatic 


| and invisible arrangin of his orchestra, | 
and never in my life did I feel the effect. 
so great. The unique and innocent ap- ~ 
pearance of the members, in their beau- 
-tiful but simple costume, on the rising of 
rtain, and the simultaneous move- 


without such aid. 
Long may they continue their support to 
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of the n baton the 
could not es to strike atimiration to the 
beholder. 


I will say put little on the appearance 


of the Theatre lest, though my ignorance 


of nm, I should be 


caught may be allowed 
to say that i rel reat Babylon of the 
. world—+ are but three 
that it, viz, the Queen’s 
Theatre, Hay } Market ; the Italian Opera, 


Convert Garden ; 
Theatre, Drury. Lane; and perhaps with 
these exce 


bat it.’ 


w months later the Association | 
other concert ; and again Profes- 


Tullidge reviewed the musical prog- 
ress of our city and criticised the _per- 
- formance of this choral society which was 
then jn the zenith of its fame. | 

‘($1R:—Although not as yet actively en- 
gaged as an elementary teacher of vocal 
music, I cannot, for the life of me, keep 
aloof from such an important movement 
as the musical education. of our people. 


Every step which our pioneer of class [ 


teaching, with his harmonic iation 
and juvenile corps make in the direction 
of a general. musical development, is to 

me prophetic signs of the growth of a 


national institution for the‘ ‘lovers. 


of harmony and sweet sounds.’’ This 
has led me to intrude again on the musi- 
a blic, my opinion of the Concert 
ednesday evening, Dec. 16, 1863. 
Tdavine attended the two final rehear- 


sals at the Theatre, and found a vast im- 


provement in the rendering of the pro- 
gramme, by the Deseret Musical Asso- 
- Clation, and a most interesting append- 
_ age of the juvenile corps, I very naturally 
_ expected an. abundant patronage from 

the music. loving disciples of Apollo; 
but am annoyed at 


of the Theatre a very meagre 
appearance. By the by, it is but court- 
eous to. confess also, that the ‘strangers 
_ within our gate,”’ cipally supported 
the Cone 


places. here were those who should 


have flocked to such a grand gathering? 
Was it-the announcement of a Juvenile 
Concert that. caused their non-attend- 
ance? If so, they showed @ poor appre- 
ciation of the vast significance of such 
an event ; for truly it is an event in the 
arom of our 


Nor ds this 


eps. there are ho others in 


ing forced to. 
confess that the first’ and circles, 


and the National | 


rt in the above mentioned | 


rating the affair ‘Wane than. it would 
stand in the growth of any other nation ; 
for the musical growth of a people,is ever 
ranked in the vanguard of civilization 
and national pro . And where should 
that education in if not with the 
young men and maidens of Israel? And 
what could be more significant than a 
juvenile concert of the great musical fu- 


_ ture of our people, when Modern Israel 


will in their musical service compare 
with Ancient Israel, who in this has sur- © 

d every nation, ancient or modern ? 
t was doubtless such views that drew 


\from a-friend at my side the admiring 


exclamation, as he beheld when the cur- 
tain rose-and unveiled the picture of three 
hundred choristers, ‘‘There:s a scene 
pregnant -with the promises of the fu- 
ture.’ 

In my critique of the last concert, I 
called attention to the very excellent ar- 
rangement of the Choristers, and the 
wonderful effect produced upon the au- 
dience on the rising of the curtain. On 
this occasion it was still more magical. 

The angelic juvenile host was mar- 
shalled in, robed in white, to herald a 
heavenly scene, (aye ; for there is noth- 
ing on earth so angelic and heavenly as 
the appearance of little children,) but — 
when the curtain arose and presented to 
the view such a vast assemblage of chor- 
isters, the fair ones also dressed in white, 


and the gentlemen in appropriate cos- 


tume, one cculd almost fancy himself in 
the presence of a host of heaven’s celes- 
tial choir. The effect produced on the | 
audience called forth a spontaneous shout 
of delightful surprise. | 

The concert opened with a part song 


called the ‘‘Echo,’’ which was rendered 


br Pg: whole body choral in excellent 
style 
The duett, ‘‘Hark, ’Tis music steal- 
ing, ’’ by Miss Clara "F. Stenhouse and 
Miss: Rachael Clayton was pleasingly 
performed. The time was well kept, 
and the triplets were easily and smoothly 
rendered. 

The children’ s chorus “Let all the 
children sing,’’ was a gem of no com- 
mon order, and the precision in which 
the dear little ones mastered the time, 


and the attention they paid to the Con- 


ductor in giving by his hand and dason 
the piano and forte passages, produced a 
thrilling effect, and deserves the — 
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Glee ‘ Fa'ry. land ”® is one of Dr. Col- 


form and general workings abound. with 
ancient characteristics, and from this fact 
the glee requires a very peculiar render- 


harmonic ¢r7ad on the dominant with the 
added seventh is frequently used at the 
close of the musical section and period, 


= and which chord produced a grand effect | 
. by Miss Julia Young, was well done. Her 


| style of singing and excellent enunciation 


by that large choral body. 

~The pianissimo imitation—which, by 
the. way; was changed by-the Conductor 
from the piano to the pianissimo (and 
wisely too) was beautifully rendered, and 
the ad Hbitum crescendo. Along the 
desert land,’’ was also delivered with 
excellent effect. “ Merrily, now merrily ’’ 
was positively a heart stirring movement. 
The children were as gleeful and innocent 
as though in their very element of delight, 
and it is no dis ement to the associa- 


playful force the palm of this movement. 
Song ‘* Whowill care for Mother now,”’ . 
by Miss Clara F. Stenhouse, was ren- 
dered by the young lady with much 
pathos, and in one or two passages I 
noticed the introduction of the empo ru- 
barto style of the Italians, which adds 
another beauty in the delivery of ballad 
compositions. Miss Stenhouse’s voice is 
a legitimate soprano, of no mean quality, 
and with g training by patterns from 
an experienced vocal teacher, on the 
general command of the voice, she will 
make a singer pager of notice. She 
was, however, a little nervous, which 
caused a false tremolo m*—what is termed 
by great teachers—the vocal chords of 
the throat. This in a great measure 
marred the effect of her natural delivery. 
Part song “We roam through the for- 
est shades,’’ by choir and children, was 
pitched too high, which caused the little 
ones to scream at the top notes, and the 
tenori were laboring under the same: dis- 
as the soprant. The mistake 
(as I have been informed) by 
ladies who were not punctual in their at- 
‘tendance to the strict training of the 
conductor, and who (by carelessness) 
possibly mistook the me for the do, which ‘ 
caused the pitch to be a third higher. Of Of 
course, the little ones being near, . were 
‘ compelled to follow in the same wro 
path. The conductor however (an 


too) allowed the mistake to re- 


~ 


I main until a fitting opportunity, before: 
stopping: his: vocal corps to commence 


afresh; this being done the song passed: 
off in ‘capital style. I have seen) con- 


: ductors of large’ ‘bodies of  prdfemsiaale 


_ing to bring out that great composer’s |' call their bands and voices back in a 


ideas (in this style) with good effect. The | 
fact it, proves great judgment ; notwith- 


' standing it requires great coolness. of 
herve in correcting such errors. 


similar manner. for a slight mistake: in 


Song, ‘*Just before the battle ‘Mother,”” 


elicited from the audience a unanimous 
encore. The lady answered the call. 
with graceful simplicity. An unusual 
characteristic with many- of ‘Eve! S fair 
daughters.’” 

Song, “Dear mother I’ve come home 
to die,” by Miss Rachael Clayton, was 
effectively rendered. 

Song, ‘‘Watching for by Miss 
Rhoda Young, is worthy of special re- — 
mark. ‘The composition is not one of 
great musical pretentions (so much the — 
better) being composed to bring out the 
characteristics of little children—*‘Suf- | 
fer them to come unto me, for such is 
the Kingdom of God.’’ The greatest of 
all beauties ina. vocalist is, to enter 
heart and soul into. the subject of the 
poet, and musician. To make them 
both speak at one time. All these ad- 
mirable qualities were beautifully por- 
trayed by the little singer. First by her 
perfect intonation, secondly in imitating 
the anxious watchings for her much 
loved sire, and lastly the joyful gambols 
of innocent children were so effectively | 
delineated when Pa appeared in view 
that it drew from the delighted audience 
a simultaneous burst of applause. The | 


| little singer acceded to the encore in the 


same joyful manner as exhibited by her 
in the latter part of the song. | 
Anthem, ‘‘Sing unto composed 
byR. A. Smith, and sung by the choir 
ard childrest was the — of the con- 
cert. 
‘Blessed be. God; Hallelujah,” was 
the crowning gem of the anthem. The 
rolling passages with the basses in’ the, 
third species of counterpoint, while the © 
Soprant, Tenori and A/ti were moving 
in the first species, note against note, 
was a telling bit of choral vocalization, 
and the association and children deserve © 


the highest praise for the precision and — 
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the whole movement. In all probability 
the latter ofthis anthem shows the 
extent of Smith’s travels in the re- 
gions of counterpoint, and with one ex- 
ception (where he has the chord of the 
ninth by. percussion instead of suspen- 
sion) it is a capital display of that most 
beautiful and form of.the an- 
cients. I was glad to hear on this occa- 
sion that the audience felt something of 
the merits of good choral singing. | 
. In justice to the Association and little 
ones I must say that the whole of. the 
songs sung by the principals was greatly 
enhanced by their choral additions. 
I should not be performing my duty 
_ honestly did I forget to make honorable 
mention of the accompanist, Miss Fanny 
Young. It is one thing to display one’s 


_ self and. another to bring out the majestic | 


and beautiful ideas of great authors and 


to be the assistant of the solo vocalist. © 


_ There are two classes of P Forte players, 
(viz.:) legerdemain and legitimate. The 
delight of the first is, to surprise their 
“hearers by twanging in unbounded Chro- 
matic ‘Spumbug”’ or cat’s pawing the key 

board with a single finger running from 
the bottom to the top of the instrument 
with a rapidity resembling a sky rocket. 
if the ascension does not sufficiently sur- 
prise, down they come again with such 
frightful velocity that it reminds one of 
lots of thunderbolts descending and 
smashing fn a fellow’s windows. Thun- 


_ All these modern accomplishments are 
called by the fanciful, beautiful, surpris- 
_ ing, very difficult. So far as the difficul- 
ty is concerned, ‘‘’twould be a_ bless- 
ing,’’ (to use Dr. Johnson’s words) ‘‘if 


it were impossible,” 
Change the scene and listen to the 
legitimate, beautiful and soul stirring exe- 
cution of such players as Dr. Bennet, 
Benedict, Miss Goddard. and could we 


be permitted to hear the. by-gone great 


ones, Mozart, Hadyn and Beethoven on 
this instrument, instead of the imperfect 
Clavicemblo (an instrument then in 


vogue) and it would be easily distin-— 
guished by the musician who were the © 


performers. 


Miss Fanny Young appears to be a 


votary of the last named school. She 
roves her excellence as an accompanist 
by leaving out all display when assisting 


the vocalists, and for this reason she will | 


_ ders of applause from the audience etc., 
ete. 


make an invaluable acquisition to the 
concert room. | 

The Pianoforte executions of the:Misses 
Anna and Emma Robins were iti excel- 
lent style and demonstrated good train 
ing. éir instructress, Mrs. ‘SS. A. 
Cooke, has proved, in their education, 
herself to be an experienced teacher of 
the legitimate school of Pranoforte play- 
ing. Such teachers are worthy of notice 
and deserving of liberal patronage from 


the ladies of this city. I should have 


been pleased to have entered into details 


on the pieces executed by those young 
‘ladies, but Iam sorry to say space will 


not admit. 
Mr. Calder, the conductor, has not 


retrograded since his last concert with his - 


association, and his juvenile host; by 


their performances, have crowned his per- | 


severance with additional honors and 


brought him through in great triumph. 


_ God bless the little ones. . 

JouN TULLIDGE, Senr. 
~The foregoing reviews are given to il- 
lustrate the musical history of Salt Lake 


| City in the by-gone days and their re- 


miniscenes will probably be interesting 
to the members of the Association whose 


| ploneer movement stimulated musical 
The Deseret — 


culture among the people. 
Musical Association, as already observed, 


no longed exists as an organized choral — 


body, but in its day it performed a very 
useful mission. Relative to Mr. David 
O. Calder himself, it may be said that. 
though unable to continue his career as 


_the pioneer class teacher of the Mormon 


people he, in connection with Professor 
Careless, ,established a regular musical 
business, and their firm has, imported a 
vast number of pianos, organs and brass 
instruments for bands, with a due supply 
of the best music published by popular 
English and American authors. We be- 
lieve it may be safely. affirmed that in no 
part of America can the piano and organ 
be met in so many. homes of the feop/e in 
to population as in Utah. In 


England, the piano and organ is scarcely 


ever found except in aristocratic homes ; 


in America, they are more plentiful, be- 
‘ing among the luxuries of the ‘‘ well-to- 
do’’ classes ; but in Utah the piano and 


organ are the luxuries in the homes of 


the ‘‘ common people.” This is strongly: 
‘suggestive of the fact observed in open- 


ing this review, that the Mormons are a 
musical people. In this initial number 
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of the musical history of our Territory, 
we have simply dealt with the pioneer | 


movement of Mr. Calder who, notwith- | 
standing his usefulness to the profession | 


and the public, has never laid claim to | 
the title of Professor of music. Mr..Cal- | 
der, however, -is well read in musical | 
theory, and he proved himself an excel- 
lent class teacher of the young folks. 


| 


Though fot Strictly a his ca- 


reer and mt association with the 
musical business fairly entitles ‘him to the 
first place in our musical history as the 
musical pioneer of Utah. © 
bers we shall deal with the Professors 


ves, and discuss more ‘generally 


the branches of musical art. 


FRANCE AND ITS FOUN DERS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FRANKS. 
HARLEMAGNE was, in the world’s 


history, what Julius Cesar or Con- 
stantine was before him. An epic is in the — 


very name of each, and they are alsoas his-._ 
torical Tinks in the grand series. 
before taking up the biography of 

family of Charlemagne, let us briefly 


sketch the founding of the French Na- : 
tion, 


Among the barbarians, who poured - 


into Europe early in the Christian era, | 


breaking up the Roman empire and 


changing the face of the world, were a 


ople known by ‘the name of Franks. 
Th hey were of the great Teutonic family, 
and originally settled on the Lower Rhine > 
and Weser. In their resistance to the 
Roman power they acquired their name > 
(free-men). 
rather than a people. Under the name 
of Franks, Germans of every race com- 
posed the best troops of the Roman 
armies. They invaded Gaul as early as 
the years 254, during the reign of the © 
Roman emperor Gallienus. . They arose | 


_ to importance in the émpire and resisted 


the irruptions of other of the barbarians 


_ into Gaul, and, in, 406, they opposed, 


though unsuccessfully, the great invasion 
of the Burgundians, Suevi, and Vandals. 

Of this invasion Gibbon says, ‘‘ This 
memorable passage of the Suevi, the Van- 
dals, the Alani and the Burgundians, who | 
never afterwards retreated, may be con- 


_ sidered as the fall of the Roman empire, 


in the countries beyond the Alps; and — 
the barriers, which had so ‘long separa- 
ted the savage and the civilized nations 


of the earth, were from that fatal mo- | 


ment levelled with the ground. ”’ 
But, in our view of the Providence re- 
vealed in we have not 


They were a confederation | 


great remodeling of the world as from a 
** fatal moment.’ 

About the year 486, a tribe of the - 
Franks, under Clovis, invaded Gaul and 


defeated the Roman governor. This — 


Clovis became the founder of the first 
French dynasty. At this time, however, 


| he was only chief of a petty tribe of the | 


Franksof Tournai, but numerous bands 
of Suevi, under the designation of All- 
men: (Alemanni), threatening to pass the 
Rhine, the various tribes of the Franks 
flew to arms to 0 their passage, and, 

as usual they united under their bravest 
chieftain, who happened at the time to be 
Clovis. During the battle which fol- 
lowed, this famous founder of the French 


| nation vowed td worship the god of his 
wife, Clotilda, if he 
This Clotilda was a Christian and the. 


gained the victory. 


niece of the king of the Burgundians: 
Clovis, her pagan husband, did gain the 
day, embraced Christianity according to 


his vow, and three thousand of his war- : 


riors followed his example. __ 

This important conversion of the war- 
like pagans caused great joy among the 
clergy of Gaul, and from that time the 
Christian hierarchy began to look upon 
the Franks as the germ of a new empire 
to give to Christ the dominion. St. 
Avitus, bishop of Vienne, wrote to Clovis 


—‘* When thou fightest it is to us~ that 
victory is due."” And St. Remigius in 


commenting upon his baptism said, 
‘¢ Sicamber, bow meeklv thy head ; adore 
what thou hast burnt, burn what thou 
hast adored. 


In the case of the founder of the French Le 


nation we have a striking parallel with 


that of Constantine, the first Christian — 
ve to each em. 


emperor. The cross 
| pire, and they were raised up to give the 


In future num- — 


Church ‘dominion. The Roman empire i 
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‘sors had, by removi 
ernment to Constantinople, turned the 
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the seat of gov- 


grand problem back upon the East, when 
destiny had designed its march upon the 
West. The sequel showed the dominion 
was ordained to pass from the emperors 
of the East, and the representation of 
the future Christendom from the hands 
of the. successors of Constantine. But 
the French nation was to arise at this 


juncture to take the place of the Roman 
e was brought 


empire; and Charl 
up in his order in the divine drama, to 
consolidate a Christendom which has 
stood till the present day. But when he 
came, Constantinople and Rome were 


divorced, and out of this division between © 


the Popes and the’ eastern emperors, 
which we shall notice hereafter, grew the 
Greek and Latin churches. And thus we 
see, at every step, even when in the very 


chaos of the world, the harmonies of 


God’s movements and the opportune 


comings of the great characters and. re- 


Volutions of history. 
In thé rising of the French nation asa 


Christian power, the unity of the church 


was brought down and society moulded 


into more modern states of civilization. 


~The bishops of the Church, filled with 


the great drama perform 
*. dom in thesixth and seventh centuries an 


the idea of that unity, sanctioned the 
acts of Clovis when he cut off the line of 
the other petty kings of the Franks to 
establish the general supremacy of his 
own dynasty over his rising nation. Says 
Gregory of Tours: ‘‘He succeeded in 
everything, because he walked with his 
heart upmig ht before God.’’:, We mark 
these treacheries of kings—we note these 


pious sophistries of priests, but we also. 
‘reverently say that out of evil the Great 


God brings forth good to mankind—out 
of barbaric chaos He moulds better civ- 
ilizations. — 


The dynasty of Clovis. continued for 
evineel centuries, building up the French | 


nation, and the barbarians who overran 


Europe were leavened by the rude mission 


of Christianity, for rude it was in those 
fierce days. 
most stubborn of the Pagans, ‘whom the 
French, (‘‘ the first sons of the Church’’) 
for generations. sought to subdue; but 
Charlemagne ultimately completed ‘their 
conversion with his might 
in Christen- 


historian thus writes: 


The Saxons were among the | 


sword. Of 


: “The priest, in fact, was now king. 
The Church had silently made her way 
in the midst of the tumalt of barbatic in- 
vasions, which had threatened universal 
destruction ; and strong, patient and in- 
dustrious, she had’ so grasped the new 
body politic as thoroughly to finterfuse 
herself with it. Early abandoning specu- 
lation for action, she had rejected the 
bold theories of Pelagianism, and ad- 
journed the great question of human lib- 
erty. The savage conquerors of the em- 
pire required to have not liberty but sub- 
mission preached to them, to induce them 
to bow their necks to the yoke of civil- 
ization and the Church. The Church, — 
coming in the place of the municipal 
government, left the city at the approach 
of the barbarians, and issued forth as ar- 
biter betwixt them and the conquered. 
Once beyond the walls, she took up her 
abode in the country. Daughter of the 


‘city, she yet perceived that the city was 


not all inall. She created rural bishops, 
extended her saving protection to all, 
and shielded even those she did not com- 
mand with the protecting sign of the 
tonsure. She became an immense asylum; 
an asylum for the conquered, for the Ro- 
mans, for the serfs of the Romans. The. 
latter rushed by crowds into the Church, 
which, more than once, was obliged to 
close her doors upon them—there would 
have be n none left to till the land. No 
less was she an asylum for the conquerors; 
who sought in her bosom a retreat from 
the disorders of barbarian life, and from 
their own passions and violence, from 
which they suffered equally with the con- 
quered. ‘Thus serfs rose to the priest- 
hood, the sons of kings and dukes sank 
to be bishops, and great and little met in 
Jesus Christ. At the same time the land 
was diverted from profane uses: by the 


vast’ endowments which-were showered 


on the men of peace, on the poor, on the 
slave. What they had taken, that the 
barbarians gave. They found that they 
had conquered for the Church. So was. 
a right destiny fulfilled. ’’ 

This passage from a French historian (M. 
Michelet) is a graphic picture of the great 
remodeling of Europe, during the periods 
from Constantine to Charlemagne. And 

just here, in our historical encyclopedia, 
let us indulge in a thought on the ‘‘ great 
apostacy of the Christian church’’ from 
that standard: of excellence represented 
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In opening the Latter Day dis sation, 
we elders of Zion have made this “‘ gre 
apostacy”’ one of our most important 


Subjects of discourse. Upon no sub-. 


ject, perhaps, have we exhausted so much 
eloquence. ‘We have been right; the 


Church did apostatize from its spirituality, 
and the kingdom of Heaven became very | 


much the kingdoms of this world, even 


as the kingdoms of this world are, in. 


turn, destined to become the kingdoms 
of our God and His Christ. In those 
ages there was a night of civilization. 


_ They were indeed the dark ages. ‘Arabia, 


not Christendom, represented civilization 


then; Mohammed, not Christ, was the 


light of the world. Even writers, who 
attempt to deny this, yet confess it. 
Say the famous Chamber Brothers, in 
their ‘* Information for the People :’’— 

‘*Perhaps the obligations of modern 
Europe to Arabia at this time have been 
overstated; but it is not to be denied 
that learning, almost totally excluded 
and extinct in Europe during the eight 
and ninth centuries, found an asylum 
here. It has been a matter of dispute 
how the tastes of those fierce Arabians 
became thus first directed. They prob- 


_ably owed it to the Greeks ; but it is cer- 


tain that what they got they returned 
with interest. We are said to derive our 
present arithmetical figures from this 
strange people; and geometry, astron- 
omy, and alchemy were their favorite 


pursuits. The graces of light literature | 
were not neglected, as is shown by the 


‘One Thousand and One Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, ’ a production of this period, 
which still continues to solace the hours 


of childhood and old age among ourselves, 


and attest the extent of fancy and the 


variety of genius of those that gave it | 


birth. . Haroun al Raschid, who flour- 


ished in the beginning of the ninth‘ cen- 
tury, Is celebrated as a second Augustus. 


He was contemporary with Charlemagne, 


_ and communications of a friendly nature 


are said to have passed between them. ”’ 


Thus we see not only an oe in 


Christianity, but also a departure 
the comparatively high state of civiliza- 


tion, represented in the polished Greek | 


and the imperial Roman. From Euro 
civilization fled to take refuge in Arabia, 


and not until the rise of the new Western | 


empire from Charlemagne, did Europe 


in the world’s 


| Alfred, and then England, as well as 
| France; Italy and Germany, bounded 


into the new phases of civilization. But, 
while we note these ages of pao host pee 


night, Jet us philosophically consi 
| pit of races from which ‘Christendom has 


n taken, and we shall find that those 
who to-day represent the Christian na- 


tions, have-not gone back, but have ad- 


vanced—not apostatised but have: rather | 
at on the garments of civilized man. 
istorical examples are better than theo- 

logical views. Let our readers call to— 

mind the play of Ingomar and his tribe _ 


_of barbarians, which they have. seen re- 


resented on the Salt Lake City stage. 
They were the Alemani, a type of the | 
people who overran. Europe, breaking 
up the Roman émpire. Now, let it be 
remembered, that from such races and — 
out of such barbaric states, as the play of 
Ingomar presents, civilized Europe and © 
America of to-day have sprung.- Is it not: 
wonderful that, from such a wilderness 
of humanity, Christianity has built up 
nationalities rivaling those of Greece and 
Rome—erecting a glorious fabric of civ- 
ilization that culminates all which have 
gone before? A new world has been 
literally created out of the barbaric chaos 
cf Europe that succeeded the fall of the 
Roman empire. Has not Christ then 
performed well his work of empire-found- 
ing, from our barbarian forefathers, who 
almost, to the very dayof Charlemagne, 
emperor of the Franks, much resembled . 
our American Indians? 


CHAPTER | 
CHARLES MARTEL AND THE WoRrLpD's 


It is interesting to note the harmoni-— 
ous coming of these great characters, and 
how exactly they fit the requirements 
of the age. Moreover, that fitness isen- — 
dorsed by our experience centuries after- 
wards, when humanity has advanced to 
the very culmination’ of civilizations of 
which they were the first capital marks. 
Is it that the times bring* forth the men 

rand accidents which overtopping 
all other surroundings, harmonizes his- 


| tory per force, or is there a divine pro-— 
underlying all? The reverent 


istorian will incline to the latter view. 
_ The very world in the times just pre- — 
ceding the reign of Charlemagne, was 
one universal chaos. Fierce, warlike — 
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| a. fusion into a united | 


Christendom, primitive races who were 
entering into the first. -phases ‘of social | 
forms, required €onsolidation. 


Without this, the Christian civilization | 
_ ,eould not have been evolved, humanity 


would have found a: very. different shap- 


- ing, and modetn times an entirely dif- | 
ferent tone. 


The world saw the rise of Mohammed 
in the interval between the conversion of 
Constantine the Great and the coming of 
Charlemagne. We may acknowledge 
the hand of God in the advent of the 
Arabian Prophet ; but it: has been suf- 
ficiently manifest that his mission was 


‘suited to the revival of the East, and not 


to the creation of the new empires and 


new civilization inthe West. That greater 


_ ‘mighty enough to cheek triumphant 
career of the successors of Mohammed, 


part of the. world’s mission was given to 
Jesus Christ. , 

We now have, in our historical course, 
reached a period when a name and 
a power were needed to arise, 


éonfine Bis empire to the East and pre- 
vent itfrom interrupting the Providence of 
the world in the West among: the young 
vigorous nations who were destined to 
give to humanity the culmination of ages. 


_Charlés Martel gave this check, and his 


still more illustrious grandson Charle- 
range created a Christendom. 

Within a hundred years after the death 
‘of Mohammed, which took place a. D. 
632, his successors had subdued not only 


Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia, 


‘but also gypt, North Africa and Spain. 


While the Christian empire. represented 


by the successors of Constantine, was 
losing its dominion over the West, ene 
followers of Mohammed went o 

‘conquest to conquest, until in the ehth 


_ century, it seemed that both Asia and 


‘Europe would yield to their victorious 
arms, and the whole world became one 


vast “Mohammedan fabric. But, in the 


year 732, Charles Martel broke the fierce 


tide of conquest. In the: great battle 


which then took place between the two 
powers, no less than 375,000 Saracens 
were left dead on the battle-field- Thus 


ished an immense army by the might | 
of Charles Martel, the gtandfather of 


Charlemagne, and ‘with the. loss of: that 
famous battle, departed forever the hopes 


. of the Saracens of subduing Europe. And 


then at work in 


cer issue of the world ; for we cannot but 
' believe that to Christ, ‘and not to Moham- 
| med, was ordained from the first the do- 
. minion of all the earth. v 
There was also, at this period, another 
crisis in the world’s affairs. It was in the 
division growing up between the succes- 
- sors of St: Peter at Rome, and the suc- 
cessors of Constantine, emperors of the 
East, who until this time, had represented 
the imperial-rule of the Church, destined 
now to soon pass into the hands of the 
family of Charlemagne. The emperors 
Leo the Third and Constantine, called 
Copronynus, emperors of the East, sought 
to suppress image worship in the Church, 


sprang up a fierce theological warfare ; 
but Gregory the Third haughtily replied 
to the cenperory In one of his letters he 
said :: 

¢¢ You, however, think to frighten us 
by your threats, by saying—‘I will send 
my guards to Rome to break the images 
of the cathedral ; I will carry away Pope 
Gregory laden ‘with chains, and I will 
chastise him as .my predecessor, Con- 
stantine, chastised the pontiff, Martin. ’ 

‘¢ Prince, learn that we do not fear 
your violence, we are in safety in Italy ; 
abase, then the pride of your wrath be- 
fore our authority, and learn that the suc- 
‘cessors of St. Peter are the mediators, the 
sovereign arbitrators between the East 
and the West. ”’ 

_ The emperor Leo then addressed tothe 

Pope, letters of wisdom, aiming for a re- 
conciliation between the Church and the 

empire, but the haughty Gregory replied : 

‘¢ You affirm that you possess the spiri- 
tual.and temporal power, because your 
ancestors united in their persons the 
double a Se of the empire and the 
priesthood. They might thus speak who 
have founded and Fomiched churches, and 
who have protected them: nevertheless, 
, under their reigns, they have always sub- 
“mitted to the authority of the bishops. 
But you, who have despised them, who 
have broken their. ornaments, how dare 
you to claim the right of governing them? 
The devil, who has seized upon your in- 
telligence, obscures all your thoughts and 
speaks by your mouth..’’ 

This is a fine example of the arrogance 


of Priesthoods that have departed from 


the Spirit of Jesus; yet claiming an ab- 
solute authority in his name over man- 


Ae is absolute, but it 


and between them and the’ popes, there | 
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tency of love which sways its scepter over 
the affections of the heart, and bows the 
intellect to reverence, by a beneficent 
wisdom. The highest intelligence and 


Spirituality can receive the reign of the- 


ocracy as represented in A/im, but what 


soul, born ihto the kingdom of light, can 


maintain forever a theocracy as embodied 
in priestcraft! How different is the ab- 
solutista of Christ preserved in the spirit 
of love, and the absolutism of popes 
which enslaves mankind in the forms and 
arrogance of a Christless authority? Yet, 
to this the Church was now reduced, and 
in that authority, popes began to set 
themselves up against the emperors (the 
successors of Constantine, ) who had first 
given to these successors of St. Peter the 
opportunity of temporal power. But this 
was destined to continue for many cen- 


_turies till every emperor and prince in 


Christendom was subdued to the su- 
premacy of the Church. The monk Hil- 
derbrand, who was the Charlemagne of 
Popedom, and crowned as Gregory VII, 
put on the capstone of the mighty fabric 
of priestcraft. After that, the Reformers 
began. to rise as the world’s great charac- 


ters; and popes found them mightier | 


an “emperors and kings. We shall 
ach them by and by; but we will now 


return to the beginning of the struggle - 
between the popes and emperors at the 


world’s crisis, when Charles Martel ar- 
rested the march of the Mohammedan 
ron upon Europe, and the East and 
‘West commenced their separation. 


After dispatching his arrogant letters 


to the Emperor Leo, Pope Gregory 
called a council and anathematized all 


the ‘‘ image-smashers’’ of the Greek 


Church, which so enraged the emperor 


that he armed a numerous flotilla, des- . 


tined for war upon Italy, but violent 
storms treated it as they did centuries 
afterwards the Spanish Armada, and the 


-vessels were obliged to return to» Con-. 


stantine. This was deemed a miracle by 
the Roman Church, and solemnly cele- 
brated in Italy. The emperor, however, 
began to re-organizé an army and equip 
a new fiéet for the war against the pope, 


but the revolt of the successors of St. 


Peter shook Léo upon his throne. By 
degrees he lost the most beautiful prov- 
inces of his empire, because execrated by 
his people and stigmatized: by the name 
of anti-Christ. Such has been the ex- 


amples of the wars between the princes 


and the priests. Religion is the omnipo* 
tent. Nothing but a counter-religion can 
break it down. Not until the Reformers 
came were the successors of St, Peter 
But Pope Gregory soon found that the 
Church could not triumph in the earth, 
separated from the protecting might of 
an empire, and this soon brought up ~ 


| Charlemagne with his new empire of the 


west. 
‘The king of the Lombards finding the. 
popedom no longer protected by the 
emperor of the East and his Grecian 
troops, resolved to reduce all Italy to his 
sway. Gregory, in his strait, now sought 
the aid of Charles Martel, king of the 
Franks, but that politie-prince was rather 
lukewarm in the cause of the Church; 
but his ambitious descendants at length 
succored Rome, and thereby established 
the dominion of France. 
Gregory, nothing daunted by the crisis 
of the times, maintained the supremacy | 
of the Church, and dared to say in full: 
council, ‘‘ that his see was above all the 
thrones of the earth, and that ‘the pon- 
tiffs might conduct all nations to the 
rince of darkness, without any man hav- 
ing*the right to accuse them of sin, be- 
cause they.are not submitted to the judge- 
ment of mortal!” . ae 
An extract of the letter of the Pope 
Zachary, soon after this to the primate 
of the Gauls, will illustrate to our readers 
the style of the Church towards its intel-. 
lectual heretics. His Holiness wrote: 
Above all, proscribe the philosopher 
Virgil, that Scotch priest, who dared 
maintain that there exists another world, © 
and other men upon that. world; other 
suns and other moons in the heavens; 
who affirms that to be a Christian, it is 
enough to follow the morality of the 
Bible, and to practice its precepts, with- 
out even being baptized. Let him be 
driven from the Church, deprived of his 
priesthood, and plunged in the darkest 
dungeons ; let him undergo all the. tor 
tures invented by man, for we will never 
find a punishment sufficiently terrible to 
chastise an infamous wretch, whose sac- . 
religious doctrine has destroyed the holi- 
ness of our religion. We have. already 
requested the Duke of Bavaria todeliverup 
to us this apostate, to be solemnly judged | 
and punished in accordance with the 
rigor ofthé canons. The prince having © 
refused our request, we have written to 
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the priest a threatening letter, ohibit- 
ing him from raising his abomina le voice 


in the presence of the faithful ‘assembled - 


in the house of God. 
How does this style of the successor of 
St. Peter accord with the revelations and 
scientific knowledge of, the nineteenth 


century? Has not the world advanced) 


some little since Pope Zachary wrote that 
letter ? 7 


CHAPTER 
PEPIN OF FRANCE AND St. Pecan, 


We come: now to the history of the. 
‘The first dyn- 


family of Charlemagne, 
asty of France, founded by Clovis, 
dwindled to the possession of mere nom- 


inal sovereignty, while the chief power 


"of the realm was wielded by the Mayor 
of the Palace. This officer stood at the 


head of the nobility—and he was also 


the prime minister of the land. Among 
the most renowned of these Mayors of 
“the Merovignian dynasty, as the first 
kings of France are denominated, was 
*Pepin d’ Hersital, Duke of Austrasia. He 
ruled France for thirty years with great 


ability.. After him came his son Charles 
Martel, whose glorivus victory ovef the 


Saracens i in 732, checked the career of 
the Mohammedan empire «in \Europe. 
After him came his son Pepin le Bref, 
‘who was the father of: Charlemagne. 
Pepin le Bref held dominion in France 
just at that period, when the Popes of 
Rome defied the power of the emperors 
of the East, and in turn were menaced | 
by the: Lombards, whose armies threat- 
-ened to subjugate all Italy. This crisis 
_afforded one of those great ‘opportunities | 
which give- birth to new dynasties. It 
.made Pepin king of France, and his son, 
‘Charlemagne, Emperor of the West. 
_ Pepin le Bref was a necessity. to the 
-church, and as he possessed the power of 
the king, the Pope conferred upon him 
the title which put an end to the reign 
of the descendants of Clovis as kings of 
France. 
7 In the critical junchare of the world’s 
‘affairs, the rising of the family of Charle- 
magne:was deemed by the successors of 
- St. Peter, a special. providenee. The 
‘‘star of empire’’ of: this family, not 
only brought: them up to be kings of 


' France, but also to succeed the descend- 
_ ants of Constantine the Great, striking 


out of the the old 


ion of the entes; From their advent 
the injunction, ‘‘Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and to God 


| the things which are God’s’’ became ob- 
The form became convertible | 


solete. 
to, ‘Render unto Charlemagne, etc.’ 


A very curious ilystration of the views . 


of St. Peter upon this subject, was given 
by his medium, the Pope of Rome, after 
the ascension of Pepin le Bref, which de- 
serves consideration. as something more 
important than a mere deception of the 
Priesthood. Pope Stephen the Third, 


_acting very much in the character of a 


‘medium, addressed to King Pepin and 
his sons, letters which he said were writ- 
ten by the Virgin, Angels, Saints, Mar- 
tyrs and Apostles. The chief of the 
Apostles wrote thus : 

“*I, Peter, called to the Apostleship by 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God, 
beseech you, Pepin, Charles, Charle- 
magne, and you lords, clerical and lay, of 
the kingdom of France, not to permit my 
city of Rome, and my people to be long- 
er rent by the Lombards, if you wish to 


shun the tearing of your bodies and souls © 


in eternal fire, by the forks of Satan. 

~*T command you to prevent the resi- 
due of the flock which the Lord has con- 
fided to me, from being dispersed, -if you 
do not wish he should reject and disperse 
you, as he did the children of Israel. . 

‘*Do not abandon yourselves to a 
criminal indifference, but ‘obey me 
promptly. Thus you will surmount all 
your enemies in this world; you shall 
live many years, eating the good things 
of the earth, and after your death you 
shall obtain eternal life. Otherwise, 
- know that by the authority of the Holy 
Trinity—in the name of my Apostleship, 


you shall be deprived forever of the 


kingdom of God.”’ 
Considered as a mere literal fragment 
of history, this curious document sent 


down from heaven by the Apostle Peter, 


to Charlemagne and his father, is about 


of the same value as the sacred scroll 


brought to Mohammed by the Angel 
Gabriel. But these marvelous docu- 
ments, Korans and Testaments have so 
wonderfully influenced the affairs of the 
world, that it is not philosophical to 
treat them with a cramped infidelity, for 
even the superstitions of people, and the 
tricks of Priesthoods, must be treated 


with historical wisdom. Moreover it is 


very difficult to say how much we ought 
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aroused all France to fly to the rescue of 
the Pope. The relics of the Saints were 


miraculous writings, 
~ somewhat expose to our readers thecraft, 
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to consider, in these matters, as mere 
tricks, and how much to be genuine 
superstition of the times, and the me- 


diumistic inspirations of Priesthoods, 


who, believing themselves the mouth- 
pieces of heaven, speak as from the in- 


- visible, hiding from the vulgar the mo-— 


dus operandi of their operations, which 
perhaps, originated in their own minds. 


_ Nor can we say how much had merely 


that origin, or how much these mouth- 
pieces gave the expressions of a provi- 
dential will, The curious letter of St.. 
Peter is as a literal document worth 
nothing, but its prophecies were fulfilled; 
Pepin and Charlemagne were rewarded 
with empire for coming to the aid of St. 
Peter, and a long reign followed, espec- 
harlemagne, while it 


only dry bones, which the Priest Lan- 
franc caused to be borne before the army 
of William the Conqueror, when he in- 


_vaded England, but there was more than 


a trick—there was practical wisdom, and 


- much genuine faith which conceived that 


solemn pageantry. It helped the priest 
to the primateship, and William to the 
conquest of England ; so now the epistle 


of St. Peter helped Pepin and his son 
Charlemagne to empire. Moreover the 


pageantries of the bones of Saints, and 
while they will 


as they may deem of Priests, will also 
show how vastly they have influenced 


human affairs, and to illustrate history is 


our design. | 
The sympathy of the family of ‘Charle- 
magne for the Church, and consequent- 
ly their fitness for its pu , is to be 
explained by their identity with the 
Priesthood. | 
The head of this family was Arnulf, 
Bishop of Metz, and his son Chlodulf 


succeeded him to that See. Arnulf’s 
brother was abbot of Bobbio, his grand- 
' son, St. Wandril, and his whole family 


closely allied with St. Ledger. Charlo- 
man, Pepin.le Bref’s brother, became a 
monk; his other brothers are, one Arch- 


bishop of Rouen, the other abbot of St. 


Dennis; Charle e’s cousin was St. 
Gulielmus, the great Saint of the South, 
and other members of the family were 
also in the Priesthood. In the rising, 
therefore, of the dynasty of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, the Church had a vast 


the See of 
‘Pope the frock of St. Benedict, and shut 


power thrown directly over to its side, — 
which more than made up for the loss of 
the successors of Constantine. : 

. There were other advantages in the 
rise of the house of Arnulf, Bishop of 
Metz, for while on one hand, it was so — 


identified with the Church, the members 


of the family were settled in the most 
ermanized country of Gaul. The 
armies of Charles Martel, Pepin and © 
Charlemagne were chiefly of German 
element, and they made their armies 
Christians, who were before Pagans. In- 
deed the great emperor not only estab- 
lished a French dynasty, but also created 
a Germany, which till his day had no 

political existence. 
Charloman. the brother of Pepin le 
Bref, was Duke of the Franks, and dur- 
ing his reign he not only sought to es- 
tablish in Gaul the authority of the 
Church, but to reform the clergy. Though 
a great prince he possessed more of the 
bias of the priest, and resolved on his 
retirement into holy .orders.. Having | 
made a ee to Rome and enriched © 
t. Peter, he received of the © 


himself up ina monastery, which he built — 
in a vast forest. It was the famous ab- 


bey of Fulda. To humble his earthly 


pride, and ‘‘save his soul from the flames 
of hell’’ he served in the kitchen, took 
care of the stables and labored in the 
After the retirement of the Duke 
Charloman, his brother Pepin became. 
absolute master of France, and Pope 
Zachary encouraging his ambition, auth- 
orized him to assume the title of king, 
and di the family of Clovis. Soon 
after this the King of the Lombards in- 
vaded the territory of Rome and forced 
the inhabitants to recognize him as sov-_ 


| ereign. Stephen the Third, who: had 


succeeded Pope Zachary, in his strait, 
called upon Pepin, King of the Franks. 


The Pope also, to better accomplish the 


deliverance of Rome, took a. journey 
into France, the safety of which was se 


- cured through the territory of the Lom- 
bards by the presence of the ambassadors 


of Pepin. On thé road he was taken 


-gick, and carried to the Church of St. 


Dennis, where he is said to have been 
healed by a miracle wrought in person 
by St. Dennis himself. After this, Pope | 
Stephen, in a solemn festival consecrated 


| Pepin, his two sons Charlemagne and 
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/ 


Charloman, and his wife Bertrade. Hav- 
ing laid hands upon them, the. Pope de- 
-clared in the- name of God, that the 
_ Franks and their descendants were pro- 
hibited under pain of eternal damnation 
from choosing kings of another race. | 
The war of Italy was now resolved 
upon by the French parliament, and the 
king crossed the Alps atthe head of nu- 
merous troops, and forced Astolphus, 


king of the Lombards, to render the | 


Holy See entire satisfaction. But no 
sooner had the French army returned to 
their own country, than Astolphus broke 
his faith and Veseiged Rome. It was at 
this critical period that the. miraculous 
letters of the Saints, and the: Apostle 
Peter, from which we have extracted, 
were addressed to King Pepin. The 
French armies flew to obey the chief of 
_the Apostles, and beneath their conquer- 
ing arms the Lombard power fell. Ra- 
venna Rimini, and twenty other cities 
_ gave their keys to the abbot of Fulrad, 
counselor of the king of Franks, who de- 
: —— them with a deed of gift from 

epin, upon the confessional of St. Peter. 
This was the origin of the temporal pow- 
er ofthe Church of Rome.: King Pepin 
had thus fulfilled his part; St. Peter 
kept his promise, and. Charl e the 


son of Pepin became the founder of a- 


new empire of the West. 
The biography of this mighty prince— 


. the most illustrious man of the middle | 


ages, will -follow in our next chapter. 


‘CHAPTER IV. . 
CHARLEMAGNE. | 


We now come to the greatest man of. 


the middle ages, He was eminently of 


‘the imperial type, yet, like as priests 


blend in themselves the character of the 
warrior and the’ empire-founder, so 
Charlemagne blended in himself the 
king and the priest. He came, as we 
have seen, of a priestly family; and 


hence he had much of the priestly bias. 


He loved learning, was the magnificent 
- patron of learned men, and as much a 
creator of popes and bishops, as of the 


temporal lords of his empire. He was, 


moreover, not only the founder of the 
new western empire to succeed that of 
the Constantines then in decay, but also 
the prophet of a new civilization. We 
have in our biographical encyclopedia 


' given views of the barbaric chaos in 


é 


Europe, which succeeded the decline of : 


the Roman empire, and found that, dur- 


ing that night of the Christian world, — 
the Mohammedans almost alone repre- _ 


sented civilization. But a new family of 
nations had now grown up, the states 
of Europe had now become consolidated, 
and France ranked asthe eldest daughter 
of the Church. The time had therefore 
come not only for a new western empure, 
but also for a new civilization to spring 


up in Europe at once possessing the vigor 


of young races; and also the imperial 
classicality of the:old Roman. This civ- 


ilization was to be leavened by the Chris- , 


tian faith, and‘as much of the spirit of 
Jesus as fierce warlike nations in primi- 
tive times could be expected to embody. 
Some great representative man was there- 
fore necessary to arise at this period, re- 

resentative both of Christendom as an 
imperial power, and Christendom as a new 
civiliztaion. ‘The man was forthcoming. 
Providence had him prepared: the 
Heavens brought up for their work of 
human progress, the magnificent Charle- 


‘magne, greater than whom of his type 


there perhaps was never born. He was 
not exactly a Cesar nor a converted 
Constantine nor a Napoleon ; he was, as 
we have typed him, more of an imperial 
rophet, yet very different to the Mo- 
class. This strange blending, 
as observed, undoubtedly grew out of the 
priestly character and bias of his family. . 
And just here, we are brought to an- 
other of the providential methods mani- 
fested in human pro in the coming 


gress 
| up of Alfred the Great from the Saxon 


race, so soon after the days of Char- 
lemagne. He, too, was a prophet of the 
new civilization, and when England, as 
well as France, Germany and Italy, had 
become imbued with the spirit of that 
civilization, then the world may be said 


to have fairly started on its grander 


course, the culmination of ,which we are 


‘finding now in the latter-days. But 


there was one more fusion necessary: it 
was that remarkable blending of the two 
most powerful, yet sumewhat opposite 
races in the conquest of England by the 
mighty William. After that period, the 
civilization of the world was led by the 
most western nations known now as Great 
Britian. These are the movements of 
Providence now before us, commencing 


with Charlemagne, founder of the em- 


pires of Germany and France. 
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Atter the death of Pepin le Bref, his | 
sons, Charles the Great and Charloman 
were crowned and, for a time, divided 
the sway; bat Charloman dying, his 
brother, Charles the Great, known as 
Charlemagne, united the empire in him- 
self. He found his opportunity as dicta- 
tor of the world in the contest between 


Didier, king of the Lombards, and Adrian | 


the First, who was the ninety-ninth 


The ambitious who, from 
his accession, seems to have contempla- 
ted the foundation. of a vast empire of 
the West, listened to the invitation of the 
Romans and engaged himself to the Pope 


‘to pass the Alps with his soldiers and re- 
' deem from the Lombards the cities 


which his father Pepin had conferred on 
St. Peter as his patrimony. 

Didier, king of the Lombards, resolved 
to seize by force the person of the pope, 
whichAdrian learning by intelligence from 
his spies, he assembled troops to defend 
Rome ; after which he wrote to the king 
of the "Lombards, conjuring him by the 
divine mysteriesnot to advance upon the 
territory of the Church, at the same time 
menacing him with the thunders of St. 
Peter. Finding Rome in a state of de- 
fence, Didier dared not a regular siege ; 

but ravaged the neighboring country. 
Charlemagne’s preparations of war now 
alarmed the Lombard king, and he has- 
stened to inform the mighty protector of 
St. Peter that he was willing to give en- 
tire satisfaction to the Holy See ; but the 
ambassadors of France at the court of 
Rome rejected these propositions, and 
without waiting the reply of their master, 
solemnly declared war against Didier. 
The army of Charlemagne thereupon pas- 


sed into Italy and blockaded Pavia, while 


the Lombards of Rieti, Spoletti, Ossino, 
Ancona and Folegiri, frightened .at the 
formidable invasion of the Franks, hum- 
Bled themselves to the court of Rome. _ 
During theseige of Pavia, Charlemagne 
made a journey to Rome to assist at the 
celebration of Easter, whereupon the 
magistrate of the city, the militia, the 
clergy and the children of the schools 
bearing branches of rose and olive trees, 
met the French monarch, and marched 


_ before him singing hymns. As soon as 


Charlemagne perceived the crosses and 


banners of the procession, he, with his. 


lords, dismounted and advanced on foot 
the Church of St. where 


| pope, surrounded by his priests and dea- 
cons, awaited him on the sill of the tem-. 
ple. The conqueror bent and kissed the 
steps of the sacred church, and embraced 
the pontiff; and then, hand in -hand, 
Charlemagne and Pope Adrian entered 
the church and prostrated themselves at 
the tomb of the chief of the Apostles. 
Charlemagne, during his stay at Rome, 
caused a deed to be executed and deposi- 
ted on the altar of St. Peter, by which. 


| the Church became possessed, as gifts 


trom Pepin of France, and his sons, of 


_the Isle of Carso, the cities of Barti, Reg- 


gio and Mantua, the exarchate ot Rav- 


enna, the provinces of Venice and Istria, 


and the duchies of Spoletto and Beneven- 


tum. Thus we see how the temporal 


possessions of the Romish Church. ori- 
ginated and increased through the giftsof 


_the magnificent family of Charlemagne 
_ who were something more than mere se- 


cular kings, who were, in fact, the very 


| embodiment of the new empire of Chris- 
/tendom, growing out of the family of 


Arnulf, Bishop. of Metz, which was at — 
once famous for its Saints, its aprereign 
princes, and its imperial Charlemagne. 
The king the Franks, after his visit 
to Rome, set out for his camp at Pavia, 
and completed his victory over Didier, 


king of the-Lombards, whom he sent a 


prisoner into France; after which he 
made his second visit to Rome. ‘‘ Then,’’ | 
says Mazery, ‘‘ the pope, followed by one 
hundred and fifty bishops, whom he had — 
called around him to -render the cere- — 
mony more imposing, advanced to the 
front of the palace of the Lateran, and, 
in the presence’ of an immense crowd, 
bestowed upon the: prince the title of 
patrician, the first dignity of the empire. 
He conferred upon him the right of in- 
vesting bishops within his States, and 
even of nominating popes, in order to 
put an end to the cavils and disorders of 
the elections. ’’ Italian historians affirm 
that Charlemagne renounced this preroga- | 
tive, reserving the right of confirming © 
the nominations, as the Greek Church had 
done. The new western empire, occupy- 
ing the same felations to the Church as 
‘that of the Ceesars before, was now fairly 
in existence. 

On his second visit to Rome, Charle- 


magne visited all the holy places, and the — 


priests made the sacred vaults resound — 
with Hosannahs in the 


keg 4 
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CSadonnges now returned to France 


_ to commence his wars in Spain against the © 


Saracens, and in Germany. against the 
Saxons, to convert them to Christianity. 
_ The terrible character of his religious 
wars with the Saxons may be gathered 
from the one famous item that he caused 
four thousand of the Saxons to be put to 
death in one day for their determined re- 
fusal to submit to the ordinance of _bap- 
tism. 

During the pa 781, Charlemagne 
having finished his wars with the Saracens 
-and Saxons, paid his third visit to Rome 
to return thanks and have his youngest 
son, Charloman, crowned king of Italy, 
and the young prince was baptized with: 
the name of Pepin. — 

The great controversy of the image- 
smashing again, at about this time,, oc- 
cupied the chief attention of the Christian 
. world ; upon which the Greek and Latin 
churches were divided. Constan'ine, the 
_ Greek emperor, and his mother, the em 
- press Irene, yielded to the Pope Adrian, 
and resumed image worship, while, very 
singular to note, Charlemagne, the found- 
er of the new empire of the west, threw his 
weight against the Christian idolatry. 
This grand apostle of empire and civil- 
ization, trembled not at the thunders of 
_ the pope but sought to establish among 
the bishops of the West an enlightened 
unity of the faith throughout his king- 
dom, and put an end to the quarrels of 
his bishops. He, therefore, convoked a 
council of prelates, presiding over his 
provinces, tothe number of three hundred, 
who assembled at his residence at F rank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, to whom were added 
three hundred monks besides the principal 
lords of the imperial court.: Charlemagne 


presided, and astonished the Council 
with his eloquence and theological dis- 
cussions. e next addressed a synodical 


-epistle to the ecclesiastics of Spain, which 
will, in itself, illustrate. Charlemagne in 
his character as an imperial apostle : 

‘‘We are profoundly touched, lords 
bishops, by the oppressions which the in- 
fidel causes you to endure ; but we suffer 
a still greater afflictien.from the error 
which reigns among. you; and which ‘has 
forced us to assemble a council of all the 


prelates of our kingdom, to declare the 


orthodox faith on the adoption of the 

flesh of Jesus Christ. 

i ‘‘We have examined your writings 
with and. your ob- 


jections have heen discussed, article by 
article, in the synod. Each bishop, in 
our presence, has: had full liberty. to ex- 
press his opinion, and, by the aid 6f God, 
this important question is finally decided. 

ce | conjure you, however, to embrace 


our confession of faith in the spirit of 


peace, and not to elevate your doctrines 


| above the decision of the universal 


church. 

‘¢ Previous to the scandal to which you 
have given rise by the error of the adop- 
tion, we loved you as our brethren ; the 


uprightness of your belief consoled us in 


your temporal servitude, and we had re- 
solved to free you from the oppression of 


the Saracens. 


‘* Do not, then, deprive yourselves of 
the participation of our prayers and our 
aid: for if, after the admonition of the 
pope and the warnings of the council, you 
do not renounce your error, we shall re- 
gard you as heretics, and shall not dare 
to have further communication with you. 

‘* As to the proposition submitted to 
our judgment, on the new synod held at 
Constantinople, in which it was ordained, 
under penalty of anathema, to render to 
the images of saints, the worship and ad- 
oration rendered to the divine Trinity, 


the fathers of our assembly have rejected — 
this: sacrilegious doctrine as impious, and _ 


reject. the judgment of the. court of 
Rome.” 


CHAPTER 


CHARLEMAGNE AS THE DAVID OF FRANCE. 


Charlemagne has more interest as the 
David of France than as the Cesar. As 


we have seen, he wasa priestly king, and, 


though a mighty conqueror and empire- 
founder, he was rather like the son of 
Jesse raised up to establish a theocratic 
kingdom in the name of the Lord, than 
of Czsar to subdue the world in the 
might of man. Indeed Charlemagne 
not only imitated David and Solomon, 
but he had the singular fancy of taking 
upon himself the name of the psalmist 
king. He and his principal counsellors 
formed themselves into an academy,. in 


which he took his place as King David, 
while his counsellors . adopted other 


names such as Homer. Horace, etc. 
Most fitting, therefore, was Charlemagne 
to be the prophet of a new civilization, 
for he blended the character of the priest 
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the might of his sword and the strengt h 


of his host made him the great c hampion 


of Jehovah, as King David had 
before him. There was a beautiful 
‘poetic fanaticism in this conception. of 
Charlemagne, in relation to the part 
which Providence had ordained him to 
play inthe world. To find ‘‘Saul amon 
the Prophets’’ was an anomaly; but Davi 
and Charlemagne with them were in 
their proper sphere. In a synod with 
his bishops, or surrounded by the intel- 


lectual lights of his age, he was as much | 


in his own place as in the camp among 
his soldiers, carrying out the purposes of 
the Lord in converting the world to 
Christianity and carving out-a new civil- 
ization. True, we in modern times can 


have but little sympathy with his mis- 
sionary mode of forcing the Saxons into 
the waters of baptism by the terror of 


his sword ; and we are somewhat horri- 


fied by the fact of his having caused four | 


thousand Saxon prisoners to be beheaded 
in one day, for refusing to be baptized. 
But yet that mode of missioning the 
world was the only one which his 
could understand ; and while in the na 
r Bet we should not sanction evil means 
the accomplishing of good ends, we 
can readily understand the potency of a 
young civilization through the potency 
ofa Charlemagne. It is absolute folly 
for peace men, in our humanitarian 
times, when nations are converted to the 


wiser policies of Christianity, to attempt 
_to bring Charlemagne and the necessi- 


ties of his age, to our standards. It 
would have been as impossible for the 


David of France to have missioned the | 


world in the cause of Christ, through our 
modes, as it would be for us to reveal 
Christianity through hismodes. He ad- 
vanced his age by his sword, not kept it 
back, and the might of his arm -wrought 


- out the world’s good. It would have 


been as impossible to have converted 
warlike pagan nations by the Gospel’ of 
peace in that age, as for Mohammed to 


-. have indoctrinated Arabia with the grand 


conception of the unity of God, had he 
been in his mission purely a Jesus. To 
avery large degree, Christ always 
been before his times, and he still is to 
this day. Charlemagne, therefore, was. 


fitted for his work of Christianizing and 


civilizing the world in the eighth cen 


as he would have been unfitted for hia 
work, had he been more like his uncle 


Charloman, who shut himself up in a 


monastery in a forest, to better illustrate 
the character of a Saint. Indeed the 
logic of all is that this David of France 
manifested Christianity in his age, in the 
the only way that Christianity could be 


manifested then. 


Charlemagne was not only up to his 
times, but he was before his times. He 
was not only the creator of bishops and 


‘popes, but he was superior to them in his. 


conceptions and Inspirations. More than 
any other man of his day, he was the 


‘magnificent soul. He sent forth his. . 


manifesto for the worship of Jesus with- 


| out the appendages of idolatry, but popes 


saw the necessity of image-worship, and 
though Adrian 


aa with his David, he kept him from re- 


too much light, and thus Chris- 
olatry was perpetuated in the new — 


civilization. 

Adrian died and Leo the Third 
an 4 evated to the pontifical throne. On 
the elevation of Leo, Charlemagne sent 
to the pope vast riches taken from the 
Huns; but ever ‘mindful of his semi- 
a mission, he gave instructions to 

is ambassadors to urge upon the pontiff 
to reform the morals of the Roman 
clergy ; put an end to the traffic in sa- 


cred offices, and not to allow the wealth | 
which he sent to be lavished on priestly 


debauchees. As an example of the ad- 
vanced state of Charlemagne, in his 


Christian growth above even the priest-_ 
hood of his day, it may be instanced. 
that, at about the period when he was 
rorowes. to bring about reform in the 


and to elevate it to the worship 
of Deity without the _mediumship of 


images, Pope Adrian, in calling upon ~_ 
the armies of France to inflict verigeance | 


upon the Duke of Bavaria and his sub- 


jects, declared that they were absolved in _ 


advance from all crimes wh ich they 
might commit in the enemies’ country, 


and that God commanded them through _— 
his vicar, to violate girls, murder women, — 


children and old men, to burn cities and 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. 
Is it wonderful that in an age when 


popes dared in the name of God to com-— 


mand such atrocities, which the spirit of 
the monster Nero, acting as that God, 


might nave given, Charlemagne in a 
grand, th cruel fanaticism, should 
put to d 
— who would not receive Christ as 


in ‘one day four thousand 


to dea] very cautious- 


¢ 
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their sovereign Lord? He did. this in 
the same magnificent spirit, that a David 
or a Samuel, in their oe fanaticism, 
massacred the egy | Israel and the 
heathen defiers of 

present age of enlightenment and Chris. 
tian humanity, we have no more sympa- 


_ thy with Samuel, when he rejected Saul 


_ for showing mercy, and hewed Agag to 


pieces, than we have with Charlemagne, 


when he did the same with the Saxons. 
We can but regret that the God of the 
Hebrews found it necessary to give in- 
human commands for massacre even as 
we regret that Christianity sometimes 
had to be preached with the sword. But 
we acknowledge these divine necessities 
without infidel cavil, though we love 
Deity most when represented in the 
" spirit of Jesus himself,as is only possible in 
days of advanced humanitarianism like 
those in which our lot is cast. But 
priesthoods have often taken cruel ad- 


vantage of these divine necessities, and 


imitating the Davids and Samuels, have 
issued in the awful name of God, such 
commands as that of Pope Adrian to rav- 
ish girls, destroy cities and jut all the 
_ inhabitants to the sword. Hence the 
world has passed through its days of in- 
quisitions and seen its horrid tragedies 
committed in the name of ‘religion, till 
that name became an abomination in the 


eyes of enlightened men. Dreadful in- 


deed are those tragedies at best, but un- 


speakably horrible in their worst phases. 
It may be said of Charlemagne how- 


ever, that he did much represent a king: 


‘David, in his apostolic championship for 
_God,, as he did 4lso a Solomon in his 
, aims to create for the world a better civ- 


he came tothe throne. At length,in the 


year 800 of our era, he made his grand | 


entry into Rome to rescue Pope Leo 
- from conspiring priests. He convoked 
the clergy, the senate, and the people, 
and before this mighty king of France 
the successor of St. Peter was adjudged 


and uitted. 


On the day following, ‘Charlemagne 
went in great pomp to the cathedral at 
Rome, where the Pope and his clergy 
awaited him, and in the presence of the 
dignitaries of Church and State, Leo 
placed on the head of the king a crown 


= _of iron, and in‘a loud voice proclaimed, 
**To Charlies 


crowned by the 


In she 


life and victory.’’ Whereupon acclama- 
tions were sent up: ‘‘ Life and victory 
to Charles Augustus, crowned by the 
hand of God, Emperor of the Roimans.’’ 


Leo then prostrated himself betore the 


emperor according to the custom of the 
popés to the ancient Czesars.- ‘‘ Thus, ’’ 
says the historian, ‘‘ was re-established, 
after an interval of three hundred years, 
the dignity of Roman Emperor, extinct 
‘since A. D. 476.”’ 

Our ‘readers will remember that Na- 
poleon Bona»arte in his vast ambitions 
to restore the ancient grandeur to France, 


\caused to be repeated in his own life, 
taking from 


this great historical drama, 
the hand of the Pope, in the cathedral 
of the renowned city of Milan, this iron 
crown of C harlemagne. The modern 
‘*Man of Destiny’’ encircled his im- 
perial, head, exclaiming—‘‘ God hath 
iven it tome; let him who dare, wrest 
it from me More than any other 
man, Napoleon represented Charlemagne 
in his imperial ambitions, though not 
the loftiness of his priestly character. 
‘‘To know Charlemagne, says Mich- 
elet in his famous history of France, §‘we 
must see him in his palace at Aix. This 
restorer of the empire of the West had 
despoiled Ravenna of her most precious 
marbles to adorn his barbarian Rome. 
Actively busied even when taking his 
leisure, he prosecuted his studies there 
under Peter of Pisa, and the Saxon Al- 
cuin, applying himself to grammar, rhet- 
oricand astronomy. He, also, acquired 


the art of writing, a rare accomplishment © 


in those days. He himself on 
his choral singing, an g in 


- his animadversions on-those priests who 
-ilization than that which he found when | 


were deficient in this part of the ser- 
vice.’ 

surrounded himself with 
strangers of every nation who brought 
to him the recommendation of their own 


_ mental culture; and literary men of 
/ even mean extraction were highly hon- 
_ ored by him. 
| with some Bretan merchants two Irish- 

. Scots—men of incomparable learning, 
. skilled in literature both profane and 
| sacred, landed on the coast of Gaul. 

- They displayed no merchandise for sale 


It happened that together 


but daily exhorted the crowd of pur- 


_ chasers in this wise—‘* Whoever desires 
. wisdom let him come to us and receive . 
| It, we have it to sell.’? Charlemagne — 


— of the sista men, sent for them 
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- mental culture. 


and inquired if it was true, to which they | 
teplied : ‘* We have it, and we give it in 


the name of the Lord, to those who seek 
it worthily.’’ The king demanded their 


price, and they answered, ‘‘ A convéni-. 


ent place, rational creatures, and what 


cannot be done without in this earthly 
pilgrimage—food and raiment. ’’ Char- 
_lemagne was .delighted and kept them 


with him; but, being called away on 
his military expeditions, he ordered one 

of them—Clement the Scot—to remain 
in Gaul, while he sent the other—John 
Melrose, a disciple of the learned Bede— 
into Italy, giving him St. Augustine’s 


_ monastery, near Pavia, that he might open 


a school. On hearing this, Albinus, sur- 
named Alcuin, another of Bede’s dis- 
eiples, and a native of Saxon-England, 
went over to Charlemagne who gave to 
him St. Martin’s Abbey, near Tours, that 
he might educate the people of France, 
both of high and low degree ‘‘ and such 
fruits,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ did his 


learned labors produce that the modern. 


Gauls, or Franks, were thought to equal 
the ancient Romans or Athenians, ”’ 

After a long absence, the victorious 
Charlemagne returned to Gaul, and fol- 
lowing the bent of his genius for wisdom 
he examined the people of his kingdom, 


both small and great, to learn their in-- 


tellectual progress ; but found that, while 
the middle classes had advanced, those 
ef noble descent had been barren in their 
‘“*'Then,”’ says the old 
Chronicler, ‘‘the wise nionarch, imita- 
ting the eternal judge, placed those who 


had done well on his right hand and ad- 


dressed them as follows: 
‘*A thousand thanks, my sons, for your 
diligence in ‘laboring according to my 


orders, and for your own good. Proceed, 


endeavor to perfect yourselves, and I will 
reward you with magnificent bishoprics ; 
and you shall be even honorable in my 


sight.’’ Then he bent an angry coun- 


tenance on those on his left hand, and 
troubling their conscience with a light- 
ning look, with bitter irony, and thunder- 
ing rather than speaking, he burst forth 
with this terrible apostrophe: ‘‘ But for 
_ you, nobles, you sons of the great, deli- 
cate and 
of your birth and your riches, you have 
neglected my orders, and your own glory, 


and the study of letters ; and have given. 
yourselves ‘up to ease, sports and hee 


or to worthless exercises. ' 


After this raising on high h his 
august head and his invincible arm, he 


fulminated his usual oath— . 


‘By the King of Heaven, Icare little 


for your nobility and beauty, however © 
others may admire you ; and hold it for — 
certain, that if you do not make amends © 


for your negligence by vigilant zeal, you 


will never obtain anything from Charles.’? 


But with all his love of the companion- 


‘ship of literary men and preference for 


strangers of mental culture, his ceaseless 
wars rendered it necessary for him. to 


court the Germans—his own race—and 


hence.he spoke their language, and al- 


ways wore the German dress, for his 


armies were Germanic. ‘‘He was of 


large and stout frame, and of a just, and 


not disproportionate height, round- 
headed, with very large and quick eyes, 
his nose a little exceeding the moderate 
size, his neck thick and short, his belly 
rather protuberant,, his voice clear but 
not consonant to his stature. ’’ He was 
married five times; and had many mis- 


tresses. The day before his death he — 


finished correcting, with the assistance 
of some Greeks and Syrians, the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; and 


he was buried with the Gospel written 


in letters of gold inhis own hand: Thus 


lived and died the mightest man of me 


middle ages. 


RUSSIAN” PROVERBS. 


“ Every fox praises his own tail.’’ 
*¢ Go after two wolves and you will not 
catch even one.”’ ‘‘A good beginning 
is. half the work.’’ ‘‘With God, even 


across the sea; without Him,-not evento 


the threshold. % “Without cheating, no 
trading.” Money is not God, but it 
shows great mercy.’’ **The deeper you 


hide a thing the sooner you find it.” “If 


God don’t forsake us, the pigs will not 
take us.’’ ‘* A debt is adorned by pay- 


ment.’’ Roguery is the last of trade.’ 
‘¢ Never take. the crooked path while you — 


can see the straight one.” ‘‘ Fear not the 


threats of the great, but rather the tears — 


of the poor.’” ‘* Ask a pig to dinner, and 


| he will put his feet on the table.’’ ‘‘ Dis- 
tty. minions, as you are, proud 


ease comes in by hundred-weight, and 


goes out by ounces.’” ‘‘ Every little frog | 
is great in his own bog.’’ ‘‘ Be praised _ 
not for your ancestors, but for your vir- | 
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‘THE PAINTER AND TH E. ARTIST! 


“BY HENRY W. NAISBITT. 


“To vindicate the ways of to 


a lofty, spacious, airy room 
A noble painterstood. His studio this— 
The lattice opened wide with trailing a 
Woodbine decked, whose pendant blossoms as they | Cine a 
‘Swayed, shed perfume far around. 


Beneath his feet, the beauteous landssape spread, 
Which bounded was by distant towering hills, 
Whose summits bathed themselves in amber light : : <a 

_ "Twas such a scene as poet’s crowns, | 
‘With ardent love ! | | | | 


‘ The quivering. air e’en seemed instinet with 
Gorgeous jewelled life, and summer's 
Incense rose from earth’s broad altar to its : 
Maker, God! Glad green verdure wrapped our 
Mother in its soft embrace, while flowers. a a 
In rare luxuriance gemmed e verdant scene; : : q 

-Dancing rills, and babbling streams 
Varied music, as each breeze but swelled or died {. = 


And still the Painter stood,— 

His outward transfixed; his inward | 
Soul adored hand’ which fashioned, 

, Painted, bid that glowing scene to be! | | 


, Silent, earnest reverence swelled within 
His heaving breast, bursting the bounds of earth’s 
Grand temple, forced for itself a passage | 

Straight, where ey hath its primal home 


_ Within the palace of Creation’s King! 
oe The Painter turned to where his easel asad 
. The paraphernalia of his art around oe 


Was strewed, models of countless form which 
Best had served to cultivate his taste 
And swell incipient fame ; pallets and 
Pencils, tools of every size and shape, 
Colours of every hue and tint as found 
_ In Nature’s broad domain. Confusion seemed © 
be, but purfiosed order reigned! 


‘I marked his eye suffused; hisform 
Was bent, his knitted brow, and step of baffled | 
Power, the while with restless tread he seemed 
To spurn those schoolboy aids as trifling toys, _ 
For all his labours past had failed to write ou 
On Fame's grand muster-roll his humble name. _ 


‘The Painter turned again, but how transformed ! 
_ For inspiration drawn from Nature's living stream 
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The fires of genius lit his steadfast eye, 
‘His step elastic might have “walked the wind Y 


_ An artist now, with compressed lip 
Denoting purpose ‘destined to be fulfilled, — 


Upon the canvas immortality to win! 


He grasped the pencil, and his grand ideal 
Soon in prophetic outline dimly gleamed; 
The wondrous work commenced, while idle 
Gazers laughed to scorn his simple 1 means, 

And deemed the man was mad | 


The hours and days, nay years. 
Swift rolled along, till gradual patient 
Toil evoked from crude material 
Startling forms of beauty, grace majestic, , 
Such as undeveloped mortal hath not dreamt,— 
For soul was there, each as if breathed, and from 
The fabric seemed as if they fain would start 
To walk ’mongst men,—as Gods ! 


What varied tints and shades this 
Hath given to life and use; here, dark and glossy 
Asa raven’s wing, there, as with ‘pencil ) 
Dipped in living ight; here, imperial 
Purple, there cerulean blue; here, like _ 

The ruby’s flash, and there, the emerald’s green, 

With countless intermediate grades 
And lustre, needed for the labor of an ) 
Artist’s love 


The picture thus transferred frees active mind 
To outward show, now claims igtense regard — 
And special care, the artist’s highest skill ._. 
And power; a slight touch here; there, a darker 
Shade, with general blending where the colours - 
Join till none so keen can say where this begins 


Or that doth end ;—this softening, toning down 


Bespeaks the master hand: o’er all he throws 
The surface glaze, which hardening seems to bid > 
Defiance to old, Time's corroding touch! 


Upon the canvas now complete, behold 

The work ! its subtle power and beauty 

Men, in unborn time shall sway; insting — 
With life’s ideal,and born ofinflux = | 
From the fount of inspirations vast _ f 
Creative skill,—millions shall gaze and worship. 
As they weep, ’till centuries pile their ever 
Ponderous weight, crumbling art’s proudest eae 
In the dust, sweeping the idol and the hosts __. 


Who worshipped, where glad eternities unveil, 


The real of man's ideal, the substance _ 
Of the shade, where light for ever dwells! 


Just such the secret of man’s common life; 
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That Power which poised the planets in their orbs, — 
Those central suns of systems grand, sublime; ~ 
formed the myriad satellites 
Which ‘circle there, prescribed the erratic 3 


_ = Course of comets through the fields of Space, _ 


And the majestic universe designed, — 
Hath deignéd to look on Man! 


He, on the fabric of the human souk: 

His outline forms, guards from the cradle with 

A jealous care each individual one, 

~ In every providence of fourscore years | 
His hand distinct we trace ; the lights and: aati 

Of the weary years are His ; in suffering 

_ Forming darkest lines, and i in prosperity . 

_ The lines of light; in every phase and change— 

_ Through all combined, —the ideal grows apace! 


‘The Master-Artist on life’s pallet blends 
Each circumstance and color; here repressing, 
_ There, an exaltation gives, and varied shades 
_ Of character creates ; develops good, 

And real evil curbs, by every wise device 
Of friends, associates, teachers, rulers, 
Social joys and precious gifts | 


O’er all He throws the rich deep glow of pure 
Religious mellow light: this blends life’s 
Colouring, rounds the angles o’er and grace 
Imparts, ‘till by its searching power it rules, 
Seis and in the lapse of ages will 

cure the consummation of the grand 
Design,—to form a man to be a son, 


And heir,:and thus develop—Gods! | 


: For this, creation is; for this, each 
Rounded oth, first formed, then tried, thus proved 
And purified, when ruled by highest law! 


For this, the eagle soars,'the sparrow _ 
Twitters-on the eaves; for this, bright flowerets bloom, 
The precious grains and luscious fruits abound! 


For this, the sparkling fountain showers 
Its crystal drops, the rills and rivers run ) 
Their ordered course ; for this, the seas exists _ 
And break their glistening waves on every strand ! 


For this—all elements combine, and myriad 
Forms and grades of life are found, each in their 


ae Sphere to minister to man, below the angels. 


Formed, yet destined to be crowned 
‘With glory, honor, immortality 
And Power of endless lives ! 


‘The frivolous dreams of men are dross : 
To this, their aims-ase sordid all, their lives 
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Misspent; ours may it be by passive mood 

Or active aid, to win thishigher stand 

The platform raised by Gods—for man, 

For man and Gods. Thus righteous progress _ oe 
Pioneers the path to happiness and life! 


UTAH METHODISM. 
HE history of Methodism in Utah, as 


also that of other denominations, - 


properly belong to the varied subjects of 


a magazine devoted to Utah, her now 


mixed population and her civilization. 
Equally proper it may be deemed to give 
precedence to the Wesleyan branch, inas- 


much as its ministry especially came to. 


Utah on mission to the Mormons. There 
is, moreover, a very close original rela- 
tionship between the Methodist Church 
and the bulk of the Mormon people, for 
thousands of them, as observed in an- 
other article, are of Wesleyan parentage 
and were themselves educated in Metho- 
dist Sunday Schools. This parent church. 
has not effected great inroads upon the 


Mormon organization, but its missionary 


activities. have been quite marked and ex- 
tensive. Without undertaking an ad- 
vocacy of the cause, it is our duty to give 
faithfully the record of Methodism in the 
Rocky Mountains, as it will be also a 
duty to do as much hereafter for other 
Christian denominations, whose evangel- 
ical and educational activities already af- 
ford considerable subject in ‘the history 
of our Territory. 
The pioneer evangél of Methodism in 
Utah was the Rev. G. M. Peirce. For 
authenticity and close detail, we cannot 


_ do better than to give what is pertinent 


to the subject from his official report of 


' Utah Methodism, from the opening of. 


the mission in Salt Lake City, May 8, 
1870, to the organization of the Rocky 
Mountain Conference at its Session in 


Salt Lake City, August 8-11,1872. 


To the Bishop and members of the Rocky 
Mountain Conference: | 


By resolution of the Conference, being 


requested to write upon our Mission his- 


tory for publication in our Minutes, I 


have done the best I could, culling from 
my diary for the years. 1870—71—72, 


giving the history from the formal open-— 


ing of by the arrival of 
self and family, May 8, 1870. I would 


have been glad to have had time to com- 
municate with Rev. L. Hartsough (whose. 


agent at 


residence, however, is unknown to me at 
the present time), to get a ‘sketch of his 
‘*prospecting’’ tour in Utah, from his 
residence in Laramie, Wyoming Terri- 
tory, I think, during the Fall and Winter 
of 1869—70, preaching, I believe, once 
or more in Wasatch, Ogden, Corinne, 
and Salt Lake City, and who accompan- . 
ied myself and family on our arrival in 
Salt Lake City. I would have been glad - 


tohaveconferredwith Rev. C. C. Nichols, 


a local preacher, who, as_ railroad 
intah, moved into the terri- 
tory, I think, in September, 1869, and 
who, amid his railroad duties, intermin- 
miscellaneous missionary work. 

ther than these, I have no knowledge of 
preaching, by Methodist ministers, in the 
territory, before the opening of the mis- 
sion, save by Bishop Kingsley and Rev. | 


Brother Fisher, of Nevada, in their fly- 


ing visit through the city some years 
since. 
RESIDENT Missionakixs. | 

G. M. Peirce (Central New York Con- 
ference) entered his field of labor as mis- 
sionary to Salt Lake City, May 8, 1870; 
received appointment from Bishop Ames, | 
as Superintendent of Missions for Utah, 
June 13, 1870; directed by Bishop Ames 
to visit, occupy, and supervise all sec- 


‘tions on and near Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific Railroads, outside of 


Utah, nat occupied by preachers from 
the Colorado or Nevada Conference, 
November 21, 1871 ; appointed presiding 
elder of the Salt Lake District of the 
Rocky Mountain Conference, at its or- 
ganization, August 8—11, 1872. 

_ 4. M. Danley (local preacher) em- 
ployed to take charge for one week, of 


‘the Salt Lake Seminary, opened by Rev. 


G. M. Peirce, September, 12. 1870, the > 
expected Principal not having arrived ; 


employed to take charge of the mission 
at Ogden, September 21, 1870, previous- 


ly opened with preaching by G. M. 
Peirce, in the passenger depot -of the 


Union Pacific and Central Pacific Rail- _ 
roads, June 28, 1870; returned East, 
November 28,1870. 
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Smith (local preacher) arrived 
at Salt Lake City, September. -18, 1870, 
to take charge of Salt : 
Principal of Salt. Lake Seminary first 
three terms, or for the school Year 1870- 
71; employed to take charge of the mis- 
sion at Tooele, which was opened with 
‘discourse by G. M. Peirce, July 13, 1871, 
as probationer in the Rocky Mountain 
Conference, appointed to Tooele and 
Ophir Circuits, August 11, 1872. 
W. C. Damon (California Conference) 
entered on his work as preacher in charge 
Corinne Mission, September 24, 1870. 
For over a year, also Principal Corinne 
Seminary ; remained in chargeat Corinne, 
until the first session of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference, August 8—11, .1872, 
when he was transferred to the Califor- 
mia Conference. 


D. Teall (local preacher) employ-_ 


ed to take charge ot the mission at Og- 
den, and entered on his work November 
28, 1870; remained in charge until Au- 
gust. 11, 1872; also Principal Ogden 
_ Graded School of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

Jas. B. Seymour (Illinois Conference) 
employed to take charge of the Evan- 


ston Circuit, which had been previously 7 


- opened with preaching by G. M. Peirce, 
at Wasatch, June 2, 1870 and at Evans- 
ton, October, 19, 1870, and entered on 
his work May 24, 1871. Returned to 
Illinois, August 29, .1871. 

F. S. Stein (local preacher) arrived in. 
Salt Lake City, to take charge of the 
Salt Lake Seminary, August 3, 1871; 


also employed asassistant pastor Salt Lake | 


‘City, April 1, 1872; remained in such 
positions until August 11, 1872, when, 
as probationer in the Rocky Mountain 
Conference, he was appointed Principal 
of .the Rocky Mountain Conference 
Seminary (late Salt Lake Seminary) and 
. preacher in charge Salt Lake Circuit. 
J. M. Jameson (Ohio 
tered on his work as pastor Salt 

City November, 1871 ; which position he 
occupied until August 11, 1872, when he 
was appointed presiding elder Corinne 
and preacher in charge Corinne 
- Circuit 


C. C. Nichols: (local em- 


_ ployed to open and take charge of Ophir | 


and Lewiston Missions; entered on‘his 
work February 1, 1872; remained until 


Lake Seminary ; 


| 


ed to open and take charge of Palisade 


Circuit Missions, Nevada; entered on 


his work April, 18723; remained in this 
position, in connection with the Utah 
Missions, until August 11, 1872, when 
himself and work were placed in con- 
nection with the Nevada Conference. 

W. Carver (Minnesota Conference) 
employed to supply Corinne Circuit of 


the month of May, 1872. 


CHURCHES, WITH PREVIOUS PLACES OF 
MEETINGS. 


‘ ‘Salt Lake City. —First sermon, by res- 


ident missionary, G. M. Peirce, in In- 
dependence Hall, May 15, 1870, Drs. 
Hatfield and F owler, of Chicago, being 
present, and also making remarks. 
Faust’s Hall, an unfinished hay-loft over 
a livery-stable, in a rock building, 30- 
by 100 feet, was engaged, May ro, 1870, 
for one year, at $600 a year. First meet- 
ing in Faust’s Hall, May 22d: forty pres- 
ent. Occupied Faust’s "Hall until Aug- 
ust 6th, 1871, inclusive. August 13th, 


commenced using the Liberal Institute, 


with preaching in the morning, and Sab- 
bath-school at 2 P. M., the hall being 
used for other purposes in the evening. 
Commenced evening preaching again in 
the Salt Lake Seminary rooms, Main 
Street, September 3, 1871. Occupied 


the Liberal Institute and the Seminary . 


in this way, for meetings, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1871: on which last day, meet- 


‘Ings were commenced in the basement 


rooms of the new Church. October gth, 


received orders from Dr. Kynett to com- 


mence at once the basementof our church, 
according to plans furnished by Chas. 
Chapman, Chicago; meeting of trustees 
in response, October 1oth: advertised for. 
proposals, October 11th: contract let for 
basement of building, October 16th: 
broke ground for building, October 18th: 
exercises of the laying of the corner- 
stone, November 2oth, 1871, address by 
Rev. G. M. Peirce. Opening services of 


‘basement rooms of new building, Page’ 


cember 31, 1871. Addresses by Rev. J. 


M. Jameson, Rev. G. M. Peirce, Rev. _ 
-F. S. Stein, and Rev W. Carver. Money 
| expended to opening services, over $16,- 


ooo: of which Church Extension Society 
donated us $5,000 and wane us other 


$5,000 


Corinne.—First ing resi- 


dent.Methodist missionary, G. M. Peirce, 
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subsequently, in various places, until 
church built. During visit by Bishop ' 
Ames, Chaplain. M’Cabe, and G. M. 
Peirce, after a sermon on the morning of 
July 17th, in the Opera house, by Bishop 
Ames, and in the evening, at the same 
place, by Chaplain M’Cabe, .a subscrip- ‘ 
tion was started by Chaplain M’Cabe 
for a Methodist church in Corinne : $1,- 
100 was subscribed that evening. The 
next day, July 18th, $400 additional 
subscription was secured by M’Cabe and 
Peirce. The same day a lot was selected, 
and advertisement prepared for propo- 
sals ; July 19th, advertised for proposals ; 
July 26th, contract let for the building of 
the church. Church dedicated by Chaplain 
M’Cabe, assisted by G. M. Peirce, Sep- 
tember 2oth 1870; this being the first 
regular church dedication in Utah. . The 
church cost over $4,000, of which the 
Church Extension Society paid $1,000. 
Ogden.— First meeting by resident mis- 
sionary, G. M. Peirce, in passenger de- 
pot, Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
Railroads, June 28, 1870. Ogden Thea- 
tre building hired for four weeks, for 
meetings, at $5 a Sabbath, September 22, 
1870. When time expired, on October 
11, Cordon’s Hall engaged at $12 a 
month. The last of December, Leavitt’s 
Hall was engaged at $18 a month. 
Hired present building owned by our 
society, May 1871; began meetings in 
this hall, June 4, 1871. Bought this 


property, with the concurrent advice of 


Bishop Ames, September 29, 1871. 


Price $1,700; the Church Extension - 


Society paid $1,200 of thissum. A note 
was given forthe balance by G. M. Peirce 
and O. D. Teall, for eight months. At 
the end of this time, Eliphalet and Philo 
‘Remington, Ilion, New York, with a 
slight assistance, lifted the principal of 


_the note, and freed the church from debt. 


Evanston.—Preaching here first by Rev 


‘G. M. Peirce, October 19, 1870. Church 


built here the summer of 1871. Cost 


about $2,000, of which the Church Ex- 


tension Society paid $1,000, and the peo- 
ple of the place the balance. Settees 
furnished ‘for the church by F. H. Root, 
and others, of Buffalo, mew York, June, 


- SECULAR SCHOOLS. 


Salt Lake Seminary, now Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference Seminary.—Started Sep- 
tember a3, 1870, tod one .teacher and 


twenty-eight students. At the close of 
the Spring Term, 1872, six teachers and 
two hundred students. Occupied Inde- 
pendence Hall first three terms ; rooms 
on Main Street one term; subsequently 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. © 

Ogden Graded School.—Started Janu- 
ary 3, 1871, with one-teacher and six 
scholars. At the close of the Spring 
Term, 1872, three teachersand ninety- 
five students. 

Tooele Academy. —Started September, 
1871. At the close of the Spring Term, | 
1872, two teachers and forty-five students. 

Before closing this history of our 
‘‘primitive Methodism’’ I desire to make 
my ‘special acknowledgment to Bishop 
Ames—who has been my presiding or 
supervising Bishop during the mission 
condition of our work in Utah, and by 
whom myself and family were ‘engaged . 
for our work—for the never-failing words 
of sympathy and encouragement and con- 
fidence and approbation with which his 
letters have been filled, supporting and 
inspiring us in all, and ‘amid all; and to 
Chaplain M’ Cabe, who has been, with 
the Bishop,. our never-failing support, | 
under God, in time of trouble, who, in 
Utah, as elsewhere, is manifesting a com- 
mendable fidelity in the execution of his 
evidently Divine Commission to secure 
to the waste places in our country, shrines 


for the worship of the living God;andto_ 


the Remington Bros. for their open hands 
and large hearts, that have always been 
true to usin our necessities ; and to broth- 
ers William Hoyt, of New York, and F. 
H. Root and Wesley Love, of Buffalo, 
who have put us, as a mission, under 
lasting obligations to themselves by their 
liberal contributions ; and to Gen. C. C. 
Clements and brother J. M. Moore, of 
Salt Lake City, who, like Robert Morris, 
in Revolutionary times, in the great 
struggle of our country for independence, 
have always come to our rescue finan- 
cially, with the use of their credit, in times 
in our history that ‘‘tried men 's souls, ae 
and ‘kept the mission on its feet; and 
above all, to God, the ever-present Fa- 
ther, who has. been our all in all. 

G. M. PEIRCE, © 
Late Superintendent Methodist Episcopal : 

Missions in Utah. 

Sat LAKE Ciry, August 30, 1872. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
Tue Rocky Mountain CONFERENCE 
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of the Methodist Bpisco on Church, was 
organized in Salt Lake City, Utah Ter- 
ritory, August 8, 1872, its session: con- 
tinuing for four days, 

The following were the members com- 
posing the Conference, namely : 


G. M. Peirce, J. M. Jameson, 

J. A. Van Anda, C. P. Lyford, 

W.C. Damon, D. G. Strong, | 
T. C. Ihift, 


ne G. Strong wag transferred from 
the Central Ohio Conference. 
James M. Jameson was chosen Secre- 


tary, and Daniel G. Strong was chosen 


_ Assistant Secretary. 
The following Committees were ap- 
pointed, namely : 


On Public Worship—G. M. Peirce. 

On Church Extension—]J. A. Van Anda. 

On Education—C. P. Lyford. 

‘On Missions—G. M. Peirce, J. A. Van 
Anda, and J. M. Jameson. 


On Sunday School, Tract and Bible 


3 Cause—D. G. Strong. 

On Freedmen—J. M. Jameson. 

On Temperance—G. M. Peirce. 

Committee of Examiners—].;M. Jame- 
son, and D. G. Strong. — 


Committee, on the organization ofa 
Conference Missionary Society, and of a 
Conference Church Extension. Society, 
C. P. Lyford, and J. A. Van Anda. 
___G. M. Peirce, Superintendent of Utah 

Missions, gave a full and interesting ac- 
count of the commencement, progress, 
and present state of the work in Utah, 
after which, on motion, his character 
was passed by the Conference. 

J. A. Van Anda, Superintendent of 
Montana Missions, gave a statement of 
the work in Montana Territory, after 
which, on motion, his character — was 
passed: by the Conference. 

characters of W. C. ~ 

C. lliff, J. M. Jameson, C. P. Lyford, 
D. G. Strong were exam- 

ined and passed. 

 G. M. Peirce and J. A. ‘Anda 
were appointed a Committee on siete 
tics. 
Rev. Charles C. Stratton, hianin ar- 


rived from Oregon Conference, was in- | 


troduced to the Conference, and appoin- 
ted on the Committee on Education. 

_ The reports.of Committees on Educa- 
tion, on Freedmen, on Temperance, and 
on the Organization of a Conference 
Missionary Society were read and adopted. 


The First Question of the General 
Minutes was taken up, namely, ‘‘ Who 
are admitted on trial?’’ and the follow- 
ing brethren came duly recommended as 
suitable persons to be admitted on trial 


‘into the traveling connection, namely : 


Hugh Duncan, Frederick S. Stein, and 
Erastus Smith ; and they were admitted on 
trial. 

As brother Hugh Duncan was not be- 
fore the Examination Committeé of the 
Conference, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, 'Tnat in view of the pecu-_ 
liarities of the case, the usual examina- 
tion for admission on trial in the Con- 
ference be dispensed with in his case. 

On motion, brothers G. M. Peirce and 
J. A. Van Anda were requested to pre- 
pare a written history of the missionary 


work in their respective districts, to be __ 


entered on the Conference Journal, and 


printed in the Minutes. 


The report of the Committee on the 
Organization of a Conference Church 
Extension Society was read and adopted. 

The recommendation of Frederick S. 
Stein for deacon’s orders was presented, 
and, on motion, he was elected to the 
office of deacon. 

On motion, the Secretaries of the Con- - 
ference were appointed a Committee on 


the Publication of Minutes. 


The Conference was then addressed by 
Revs. A. M. Fisher, of Nevada Confer- 
ence; Conrad Var Dusen, of the Wes- 
leyan Conference of Canada, and C. C. 
Nichols, of Utah. - lA | 

The reports of Committee on Stine, 


the Committee on Sunday-school, Tract, 
and Bible Cause, and the Committee on 


Statistics were read and adopted. 

The Seventeenth Question of the Gen- 
eral Minutes was taken up, namely, 
‘¢ Where and when shall our next Con- 
ference be held ?’’ and Salt Lake City 
was chosen as the place. Time not 
given. | 

The following Committees were ap- 
pointed by the Bishop: 

To Examine Candidates for Admission 
on Trial—C. P. Lyford. 

First Year—D. G. Strong. 

Second Year—J. A. Van Anda. 

Third Year—G. M. Peirce. — 

Fourth Year—C. C. Stratton. 7 

Local Preachers for Orders—J. M. 
Jameson. 

To Preach the A nnual Missionary Ser- 
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mon—J.M. Jameson. <Alternate—J. A. 


Van Anda. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Con- | 


ference be returned to the families of 


_ this city who have entertained us, and 


the friends who have aided in making 


our stay pleasant among them, and that we 


cordially invoke upon them and theirs 
the choicest blessings of the God of all 


grace and consolation. | 
Co SRATTON, 


D. G. StrRonc. 
Resolved, That we highly appreciate 


 theservices of our beloved Bishop, R. S. 


Foster, D. D., in his first episcopal visi- 
tation among us, and that, in the provi- 
dence of God, we hope he may be per- 
mitted to preside over this Conference in 
the near future, under much more favor- 
able auspices. J. A. Van ANDA. 
After the public religious services, by 
C. P. Lyford, the Bishop addressed the 
Conference in an impressive and profi- 
table manner, and read the Appointments 
for the preachers. The Doxology was 
sung, and Conference adjourned, with 
the benediction by the Bishop ; and these 
ministers of God went forth to the work 


. Of their Master. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION. 


Christianity and education are the two 
great elements of civilization ; both nec- 
essary to the happiness and well- -being of 
any people, and the stability of good 
government. The “new man, which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and 
true holiness, ’” isnot complete ‘‘ till it is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created him. ”’ 


It has ever been, and now is, the aim | 


of Protestant Christianity to educate the 


masses, not merely in the doctrines and — 


dogmas of the Church, but in science 
and literature, and in every department 
of Christian learning ; ; thus uniting with 
salvation from sin and restoration to son- 
ship in the Divine family the greatest ex- 
pansion and elevation of the human char- 
acter. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, that 
we contemplate the character, extent, 
and blessed results of our educational 


' work within the limits of our Confer- 


ence. 


The Salt Lake Seminary has been greatly | 


prospered under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor F, S. Stein as Principal, and Mrs. 


The school consists of four aa : 


| ments, namely: the Academic, the Gram- 


mar, the Intermediate, and the Primary. 
It has employed a corps of six teachers, 
and its lst of students. has contained 
about two hundred names, with an aver- — 
age attendance of about one hundred and 
seventy-five. Its friends expect that the 
number will rather be increased than dim- 
inished. This school has been, ina very. 


important sense, a powerful auxiliary to 


all our missionary work in this region. 
And, from the nature of our surrondings, 


it must continue to be one of our most 


efficient agencies for success. 

The school at Ogden, under the con- 
trol of Rev. O. D. Teall and wife, has 
had an enrollment of about ——— pupils, 
and is deserving of the sympathy, prayers, — 
and co-operation of all our friends.. 

We have also a fine school of about: 
forty scholars at Tooele, carefully man- 
aged and ably taught by Rev. Erastus 
Smith and wife. We expect that this 
school will also be greatly blessed as a 
means of good to the families of Tooele. 

Other schools are contemplated, and — 
we believe that the children of to-day 
will in future years bless God for the mis- 
sionary work ofthe Methodist Episcopal 
Church within the bounds of the Rocky | 
Mountain Conference. — 

In conclusion, your Committee would 
submit to the Conference the following | 


_ resolutions : q 


1. Resolved, That all our ministers be 


requested to attend to the educational 
work of their several fields, to the fullest — 


extent possible, not neglecting, however, 


the establishment of Churches and Sun- 


day-schools, and the preaching of the 


2. Resolved, That the Salt Lake Sem- 
inary be recognized asa child of the Con- | 
ference, and hereafter be known as the 
Rocky Mountain Conference Seminary. _ 

3- Resolved, ‘That the following breth- — 
ren be appointed visitors to this Semin- | 
ary, namely: Rev. D. G. Strong, Rev. 
C. P. Lyford, and Hon. J. B. M’Kean. 

4. Resolved, That in view of the vast 
importance of this institution to our 
whole work, we commend it to the sym- 

thy and support of the ministers, mem-. 

rs, and friends-of the Rocky Mountain 
Conference. 

5. Resolved, That a Board ofStewards, __ 
consisting of five persons, be appointed 
by the. Chair, of the OF 
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the ‘shall a The 
Board shall have the management of the | . 
affairs of the school, employ teachers, de- | 


termine the amount to be paid for in- 
struction and for other’ purposes, and 
make a detailed annual report to the 
_ Conference of the condition of the school 
and: its financial affairs. 

The following persons were appointed 
as the Board of Stewards: C. P. Lyford, 
D. G. Strong, J. B. Kean, M. 
Moore, and the Principal of the sc ool. 


C. P. Lyrorp, 


REPORT ON FREEDMEN. 


Your Committee on the Freedmen has 
had the subject under consideration, and 


would recommend to the Conference the | 


adoption of the following resolutiuns : 
1. Resolved, That we feel.a livel 


men in our land, and have rejoiced great- 
ly in the efforts made by our people 
through the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 


- and other ways, for the religious and 


educational elevation of this 
of our fellow citizens; and © 
Conference, and as individuals, we will 
do all we can in this great work. 


2. Resolved, That we have taken great 


portion 


_ pleasure in the remarkable success of the 


people of color in the states and terri- 
tories, both religiously, . educationally, 
and materially ; and. that we recommend 
their cause to the spmpathy, benevolence, 
and liberality of our people. 

J. M. JAMESON, Committee. 


REPORT ON 


Whereas, the evils of intemperence ex- 
ist in-this country to a most alarming ex- 
tent, and seem to be on the increase : 


qs Resolved, That, as ministers of 
_ Christ, we feel called upon to speak and 
act against this great evil and growing 
_erime; and that we will not cease our 
hostility. to intemperance until a perman- 
ent reformation is effected. 
2. Resolved, That we recommend to 
the members. of this Conference that 
“sy every preacher preach as often as in his 


_ judgment it ‘is necessary on Temperance, - 


and labor thus, and though the circula- 
tion of temperarice literature, and in 


2 every other proper way; for.the removal | 


M: Prince, Committe. 


in- 
| terest in the cause of the millions of freed- 


hat, as a. 


REPORT ON THE oF A Con- 


FERENCE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Your Committee would most respect- 
fully offer the following resolutiohs : 

1. Resolved, That we now organize 
ourselves into a Conference Missionary 
Society, to be known as the Rocky 
Mountain Conference Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. - 

2. Resolved, That the following per- 
» sons constitute our Board of Officers ; 

J. M. Jameson, D, D., President. 
M. Peirce, Vice-President. 

D. G. Strong, Secretary. _ 

C. P. Lytord, Zreasurer. 
Managers—J.M. Jameson, D. D., Rev. 
C. C. Stratton, Rev. J. A. Van Anda, 
Rev. C. P. Lyford, Rev. G. M. Peirce. 

3. Resolved, ‘That J. M. Jameson, D. 

D., be appointed to preach the Mission- 
ary Sermon, and Rev. J. A. Van Anda 
be alternate. 
_ 4. Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
| above Society ‘be directed to. correspond 
with the Parent Society, and procure the 
usual forms of Constitution etc., and pre- 
sent the same at the next annual session 
of this Conference for adoption. 


J. A. Van AnpDa, 
C. P. Lyrorp, (mittee. 


CuurcH ExTENsION SOCIETY. 


‘Whereas, the Church Extension Society 
has, by its agency, greatly assisted feeble 
Churches now within the bounds of this 
Conference, and has proved itself pre- 
eminently adapted to the work it pro- 
poses to do.in this country, elsewhere ; 
therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we pledge it our 
hearty co-operation, and that we will take 
4 a collection in all. our charges for 

urch Extension purposes. 

2. Resolved, That we are very favor- 
ably impressed with the plans of the So- 
ciety and the work it has accomplished, 
as set forth in the report of the Society. 

3. Resolved, That the following per- 
sons be appointed the Board of Church 


| Extension for the Conference: 


Hon. J. B. M’Kean, President. 
Rev, J. A. Van Anda, Vice-President. 
Rev.-C. C. Stratton, Secretary. 

Rev. W. Carver, Zreasurer. 
Managers—Rev. ‘C. P. Lyford, Hon. 

. B. M’Kean, Rev. G. M. Peirce, Rev. 

. G. Strong, J..M.‘ Moore. 


J. A. Van ANDA . 
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REPORT ON THE BIBLE, TRACT, AND SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL CAUSE. 


Your Committee, to whom was referred | 


the subject of the Bible, Tract, and Sab- 
bath-school Cause, beg leave to submit 
the following : 

The imperfect. state of things within. 
the bounds of this Conference makes it 
impossible to prepare a very satisfactory 
report. The statistical returns of broth- 
ers Peirce and Van Anda, Superintend- 
ents of the Utah and Montana Missions, 
show a very healthy growth in our Sab- 
bath-schools. There are now twelve 
schools organized within the bounds of 
the Conference with 733 scholars; 


Whereas, These agencies are among 
- the most promising in our hands ; there- 


fore, be it | 

Resolved, That as a body of ministers, 
we pledge our earnest endeavors to in- 
crease their efficiency within the bounds 
of our Conference ; and unite in most de- 


vout prayer to the: great Head of the 


Church, that He would continue to pour 


upon us and our labors the Holy Ghost. 


DANIEL G. Stronc, Committee. 
UTau STATISTICAL REPORT. 


106 
14 
Churches. . . . 4 
...... 7 
Officergand Teachers. .... 30 


Sunday-school Advocates taken . 260 
Good Newstaken ..... 305 


_ Money raised for Sabbath-schoo 


purposes... $238 

- The history of Methodism from the 

_ close of the first conference will be given 
in our next. We end our present ar- 

ticle on the subject with a brief bio- 

graphical sketch of the life of the pioneer 


missionary of Methodism in Utah. 


G. M. PEIRCE. 


Gustavas Marshall Peirce was born at 
Rome, New York, March 14, 1835. He 
was prepared for college at the Rome 
Academy; and graduating at Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, July, 
1855, was admitted to the bar as attor- 


- ney and counsellor, April, 1856. In 


July of that year, he entered the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Ministry, and in the sum- 


elties of events 
_ for the pen, and in this view Emeline B. 


mer of 1862 was elected vice-president of 

the Union Academy, Belleville, New © 
York. This was a boarding seminary of 
two hundred students, and Mr. Peirce © 
retained his office in that academy for. 
three years. He was elected Principal 
of the Jordan Academy, near Syracuse, 
New York. Re-entering the ministry 


soon after, he .was. stationed for two 


years in Wayne County, N. Y., where — 
Mormonism first arose, at the expiration 


| Of which time he returned to Syracuse . 


and remained there three years. At the 
close of the pastorate there, Mr. Peirce 
was sent to Salt Lake City to inaugurate 
the missionary work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church among the Mormons ; 
and served as superintendent of Missions 
and as Presiding Elder successively for 
nearly six and a half years. In 1876, 


*he started the Rocky Mountain Christian 


Advocate as editor and publisher; and 
is still engaged in that work while con- 
ducting a growing book and stationery 
business, in Salt Lake City. He is also 
a member of the California Conference 
of the M. E. Church, and has charge of 
the Book and Tract Repository here. — 


EMELINE B. WELLS. 
NTELLECTUALLY considered, it 
‘would be an unpardonable sin to 


construct a magazine devoted to the re- 
cording of the commemorable life-works 


of the representative personages of a. 


country, and yet ignore the woman-half 
of society. The hives of the Representa- 
tive Women of Utah shall surely be 
treated from time to time until the pen 
wielded in their service shall have pro- | 
duced, it is to be hoped, a biographical 
not unworthy of them. Nor 
is the désign to treat merely the Mor- 
mon Representative Women ; for - gal- 
lant service from the author is equally 
due to the leading Gentile ladies of our 
country. Precedence, however, may in 
an historical magazine very properly be 
given to the women who first settled 
these once desert valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains and who bore the heat and 
burden of the day ere the railroad came 


.and the Utah mines were opened, giving 


to our Territory its present mixed and — 
more highly conditioned society. Im- 
portant events also—sometimes the nov- 
est. the characters 
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Wells, editor = the Woman’ s Exponent, 
comes up as the. principal. personage 
against whom a Mandamus from the Su- 

reme Court of Utah Territory was 
issued with thé intent of the affiant, 
George R. Maxwell, to render inopera- 
tive the Utah Female Suffrage Bill, and 
of the judges, perhaps, to bring into the 
Supreme Court of the Territory a test 
case. The subject was one of rare im- 
portance; but in this article we would 
centre the interest in the lady herself 
rather than be led into a lengthy discus- 
sion of the merits of the knotty question. 
The present effort is not an argument on 
sociology or political economy but a 
biography of a Representative Utah Wo- 
man. 

Mrs. Wells, the editor, like many 
prominent Mormon women to be men- 
tioned, is of Puritan descent, being a 
‘native of New England, and of pure 


English extraction. Her family name 


was Woodward, and she was born in 
Petersham, Mass. February 29, 1828. At 
-an early age she began to manifest a 
penchant for literature, and while in her 
teens produced many literary fragments 
that, as if by manifest destiny, pointed 
. in the direction of her present profession. 

_ In 1842 she was baptized into the Mor- 
mon Church.. It is needless to’ say that 
this was a cause of mortification to her 
‘ many associates and friends, and especi- 
ally so to a select few, whose apprecia- 
_ ative kindness had pictured a glowing 
future for the young literateur. Her 
mother, who was also a convert to the 
Mormon faith, fearing that the persua- 
- sions of friends might lead her into error, 
sent her to Nauvoo, in the spring of 
1844, that she might be away from their 
influence. The people to whom her 
mother confided her, apostatized shortly 
after her arrival, but Emeline remained 
stead fast. 
came a plural wife. Inthe exodus, her 
_. mother, who had joined her the year be- 

fore, succumbed under the accumulation 
of hardships that the saints had then to 
<andergo, and, dying, joined the. immor- 
tal company of martyrs who fell i in those 
days of trial. 
_ At winter quarters she was engaged in 
teaching, until her journey to the valley 


‘ in 1848. Here, since the organization 


of relief societies, and. more especially 


-" gince the women of Utah obtained the 
.. fight of suffrage, she has employed a 


and the painter 
Some time thereafter she be- 


ane portion of tes time in public la- 
bors, for the benefit and elevation of 
woman. 

But it is as the Editor and 2 
of the Woman's £ that Mrs. 
Emeline B. Wells has made her ‘represen-~ 
tative mark, and for which position and 
society importance she was chosen as the 
head and front of the Utah Woman’s 
suffrage organization in the political as- 
sault against it several months ago. 

The Woman's Exponent itselt was es- 
tablished June rst, 1872. Its first editor 
was Mrs. Levi ‘Richards, Jun., and the 


| date of its starting may have hada design- 


ed reference of honor to the birthday of 
Brigham Young, the lady i in question be- . 
ing the late President’s niece. More- 
over Eliza. R. Snow was its substantial 
founder, and the: delicate act of tribute 
to Brigham is very like ‘‘ Eliza’s’’ pol- 
ished methods. The 2xponent is pub- 
lished by the women of the Mormon © 
Church having a company organization, 


of which Eliza R. Snow is president. _ 
‘Mrs. Emeline B. Wells for years has 


been its practical editor, Mrs. Levi Rich- 
ards having at an early period resigned 
the professional career for the more sa- 
cred duties of wife and mother. 

But the birds will sing, for Nature’s 


‘song is in them, and Nature sings not » 
alone for home, so. the birds ‘must 


their nests and soar and sing. We met 
a lady ‘‘medium’’ once who, when she 
was in ‘‘trance’’ and her canary in the. 
cage sang divinely, scolded the bird 
pleasantly by the name of ‘‘Professor’’ 

much as though she intended to say the 
soul of some great professor was caged in 
that tiny feathered creature, yet would 
sing with all his might to compel the 
world within the compass of his voice to 
hear his notes.. So must the poet write 
int, and Nature’s mu- 
sicians play.and sing—the bird and Haydn 
alike. And they are all alike cursed 
with everlasting fidelity to their profes- 
sion. They never give it up. In old 
age, as in youth, their fate’ clings to 
hem. With-more of the mother and the 
father, the wife and the husband in them 
than those healthily impressed with do- . 
mestic duties, they ‘feel nothing so sa- 
cred as the divine curse of their genius 
which God wills them to manifest for the 
great world’s good. Your true musi- 
cians will sing and play when worlds are 
ee and ‘imitate the harmonies in 
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their awful sympathy ; our great painters 
will paint the veritable ‘Judgment Day”’ 


ic upon. the ‘‘Consummation of All 
ings,’’ though Infinite Night should 
set in upon him at the close. Nay, ‘the 
children of genius never give up their’ 
profession until self and soul go out in 
_ the darkness and chaos. | 
Exponent fromthe beginning. Eliza 
Snow was doubtless the mother, but 
Emeline was the daughter. The cir- 
cumstances of her life did not bring her 
out into a professional career ‘until she 
had d middle age; nevertheless, 
- she came to her work with the fresh rich | 
nature of an unexhausted woman. To 
speak plainly, no woman must be old 
when she begins the professional life of a 
poet and an editor, much less if she. is 
also to be a ‘‘woman’s exponent.’’ The 
profession requires ‘all the fine sentiment, 
richness of fancy, quick sympathy, rare 
_ enthusiasm and deathless devotion pos- 
sible to human beings, besides a_life- 
time of wear and endurance in the per- 
son undertaking it ; and yet Emeline B. 
Wells has, during the last eight 
shown herself not only fitted by 
but equal to sustain its 
frightfully exhaustive work. | 
At the onset, the Woman's Exponent 
~— was looked upon by the public. generally 
aS a very unimportant affair an 
- by some of the kindliest disposed 'breth- 
ren as a woman’s whim,—harmless to be 
sure, and therefore to be tolerated for 
‘‘their’’ dearsakes. But ‘“Woman’s 


Exponent,’’ as it exists to-day, represent- | . 


ing fifty thousand organized women, has 

- become quite ‘‘an American Institution.” 
The fact is, it wields more real power in 
our politics than all the n in 
Utah put together—Gentile and Mor- 

- mon—for it not only*represents the po- 
litical influence of fifty thousand women 
at home, but sent abroad on its mission 
as the authorised exponent of the en- 

. franchised women of Utah it can call a 
million women of America to the help of 
its cause. This is precisely the view 

- which gave such importance to the re- 
cent movement of the Utah Liberals to 
disfranchise the women of Utah. Mrs. 
‘Wells may, perhaps, hereafter look upon 
call to a mission to champion the wo- 


when it comes, and Milton will write his |-p ace. 
lively action of ‘‘Aunt Emeline,’' as we . 


treated 7} 


man’s cause, she having in ‘her seven 


‘of Utah.’ 


means. Any political 


have been 
Utah; but simply a. 


-won them. That is the 


shall meet man 
our biogtaphicel 
quite a galaxy of writers, On some fit- 


years’ probation proven herself worthy 
of the part as well as equal to its future 
rformance. The quick impulse and | 


familiarly style her, proved that she was _ 
the woman for the occasion. She im- 

mediately hed to the Gentile — 
sisterhood in the States, and answers 
came flying back from some of America’s 
famous women and acknowledged leaders 
of their national suffrage movement. The 
following is a clipping from the Boston. 
Woman's Journal: — 


“An ALLEGED Conspiracy.” | 
Mrs. Emeline -B. Wells telegraphs 


us from Salt Lake City, under date of — 


September 28, that ‘A Mandamus has | 
been issued from the Supreme Court up- 
on the Registrar, with the object of ef- _ 
fecting a disfranchisement.of the women > 
We can believe 
so gross an outrage wi attempted. 
If it should be, we hope it will be re- 
sisted by every possible moral and legal — 
y that con- 
spires to deprive American citizens of 
their legal rights of Suffrage should be 
annihilated by the- just indignation of : 
honest man and woman.’’ : 
rsonal answers were still more 


Suggestive, for they indicated the vast _ 


power which we have affirmed the wo- 
men of Utah hold in political affairs, not - 
only in this Territory but in the nation, 
so far as the suffrage movement extends. 
Had the women of Utah been disfran- 
chised, a million American women would 
min arms upon the question! —— 
But, as we have said, we are not writ- 
ing a political article on the women of 
‘biographical and 
professional sketch. Mrs. 
the colors to-day ; and she has ed 
the point which 
may be gallantly made in the lady’s fa- . 
vor. It is true we must always remem- 
ber that she is acting under the direction 
of Eliza R. Snow, and in concert with 


such strong representative women as 


Mrs. M. I. Horne, Sarah Kimball, Han- 
nah T, King, Mrs. Howard and other 
leading Mormon ladies, too numerous | 
to mention now, though hereafter we 

of them familiarly in 
passing toa close ofthis — 
Woman's Exponent has 


said, also, in 


ells wears 
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ting occasion we an exhaustive 
review of their writings, both, prose and 
etry, and believe that our readers will 
astonished and delighted with the 
quantity of real gems to be gathered for 
a literary setting from the volumes of the 
Woman's Exponent. 
Of Mrs. Emeline B. Wells’ talents as 


a writer we have a high opinion. She 


wields a versatile and clever pen. True, 
_ her subjects are not as lofty and sweep- 
ing as those of Eliza R. Snow, nor her 

tic tones as sonorous and Hebraic, 
but her literature has more of the popu- 
lar style and she is, perhaps, better than 
any other woman in Utah suited for the 
editorial profession. 
and an 
ready made a representative mark. 


HANNAH TAPFIELD KING. 


IN this lady we. have combined a wo- 
man of talent and character. She is 


from England, where she was converted 


to the Mormon faith, but for the last 
quarter of a century she has been a lead- 
ing light among the Utah sisterhood. 
The early days of Mrs. King were 
_in the learned city of Cambridge, Eng- 


land, and she still retains in her manner 


much of the classicality of that rare city 
which. gave the original toning of her wo- 
manly character. Of her life and con- 
nections with Mormonism she says : 

18 while my home in 
Dernford le, geshire, Eng- 
land, my attention was first brought to 


-. the serious consideration of Mormonism | 


by my seamstress. She was a simple- 
minded girl; but her tact and respectful 
ingenuity in presenting the subject won 
_ my attention, and I listened, not think- 


_ ing or even dreaming that her words | eye, 
- Tocatch thy lightest word, and that obey; 


were about to revolutionize my life: 
‘I need not follow up the thread of 


_ my thought thereafter; how I struggled 


against the conviction that had seized my 
mind ; how my parents and friends mar- 

veled at the bts of my leaving the 
respectable church associations of a life- 
time and uniting with ‘such a low set’ ; 

how I tried to be content with my former 
_ belief, and cast the new out of mind, but 
all to no purpose. Suffice it to say I em- 
_braced the: 


congregation with which f had long been | 


2 f united, and became an associate with the 


In fine, as a poet. 
itor, Emeline B. Wells has al- 


» forsook the aristocra- 
tic associations of the *‘ High Church’ 


Sceptres, subjects, ministering 


“1 was baptized Nov, 4th, 1850, as 
was also my beloved daughter. My good 
husband, although not persuaded,to join 
the church, consented to emigrate with 
us to which. we the year 
1853, bringing quite a little company 


Mrs. Hannah T. King is the true type 
No one can meet. 


of the English lady. 
her without being struck with the pres- 


ence and dignity which ever characterizes" 


the English lady—should we find her in 


any part of the globe, either in poverty 
_or wealth. There is something decided- 
‘ly aristocratic in the personal air and 
bearing of Mrs. King. Her style is not . 
, affected, but was cultivated in her youth, 


and it sits on her now like the relic of 


her former social caste. We remember . 
her over thirty years ago, in Cambridge. 


At that time her connection with the 
Mormon Church gave in itself a respect- 
ability to the Cambridge Branch. Even 
at that day she was:a literary woman and 


‘one of the personal correspondents of the 
celebrated English poetess, Eliza Cook. © 


Probably the charm of the history of 


passed -| Columbus led across the ‘mighty waters 


‘‘by the atigel of God,’’ gave to her 
Mormon life a romance, for she was 
about to follow him to the New World of 
promise. The suggestion of this view of 
the lady is re iy met in her writings 
and speeches, as the following poems will 
illustrate. The first is a picture of en 


ISABELLA, 
Oh, Wosenil Genius, power, kingdoms, 


Thrones—with all their charm and pres- 


tige— 


spirits, 
Hover round OF footsteps, to hg thine 


To ‘_ in highest altitude, erect and 
rm 

And ne'er turn dizsy with the regal 
height; 


-Whostill is woman—still her nature holds 


Pure, unsullied, as a queen should be ; 


"Who has an ear for truth, for genius, —_— 
In whatsoever form it come, though 


‘stript 


“Of worldly grandeur—all the world calls 


great ; 
} And standing, like the imperishabie obe- 


4 


lisk 
Of far-famed ] t, h stows, unread, 
Wie it but thati intense, 


4 
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‘That persevering genius God bestows 
On those He singles out to do His work— 
His work on earth, where man His agent is, 


And woman too, his-partner and comate 
| Had . the faith that he could meet ex- 


In all the grand, essential moves upon 

The mighty chess-board of the game of 

Such was Isabella, sovereign of Castile. 

And queen of Ferdinand and Spain. ~ 

To Ferdinand—himself a king—she 
brought | 

Her throne, her kingdom, and 
herself 

And laid them at the feet of him to whom 


More, more than all, she gave her loving 


heart, . 
A gem of which a monarch might be 
proud ; 
And he—most .Yarely “found—proved 


worthy 
Ofall the wealth she showered on his head. 
They lived, and loved, and reigned con- 
jointly, 
_ Hand and heart united i in their regal work, 
-When lo! aman in humble guise presents 
Himself and with them craves an audience. 
He is admitted. In n, regal 
As the pair to whom he is presented ; 
She has an eye at once to read the man ; 
A heart to feel he bears upon his form 
The duplicate of Him who gave the mis- 
sion, 
And sustained throughout, in every need, 
man. 
Ferdinand gave 
_ Enthusiasm. She felt the very man of God 
A messenger direct, and hence prepared 
To learn his mission and obéy his voice. 
Columbus spoke! and then at once a 
queen 
Stood forth as the apostle of his cause ; 
A queen, a woman, a proselyte of truth— 
A truth that did enrich his day and age, 
Was first received by woman’s gentle 
heart. 
Isabella was that woman ; and she 
Never wavered, but until death was true. 
Before her Court’ s indifference, before 
His enemies, or his reverses, she 
Believed him true, and was, upon the 
throne, 
His proselyte, and to the grave, his friend. 


Ferdinand, in this, was worldly-minded i | 
| Upon: his form or visage—every 


Isabella saw, with spirit eyes, he 

‘Was a man of destiny ! a man of God! 

And told the men appointed to inves- 
tigate 

The claims Columbus advocated, 


That they 1 were haggling with God the 


Empire, and of souls, whom to idolatry 
Their infidelity would leave. The King 


So as a naval outfit 
The man who, ‘in returning, 


An empire that should astound the world : 


And ages yet unborn. 


Isabella listened to ‘the then 
witha. 

Burst of heavenly enthusiasm, cried ; 

‘«T will undertake the enterprise alone | 

For my crown of Castile : I will pawn — 

My diamonds and my jewels—in my eyes 

Most worthless, compared with what is 
‘offered 

By this great, good man, whom God hath — 
sent to us.’ 2 


‘This noble burst of woman ’s feelings 


triumphed. | 

The king, chagrined, consented to in- 7 
‘spect 

His treasiiry and see what could be done. 
Disinterestedness is the true wisdom 

Of great politicians. ’’ Columbus : 

Was hooaa He bowed at the feet of .- 


_Who’d nobly won for him the victory. 


His soul was full of sweet emotions, 

And she wept tears upon his noble head. 

Ferdinand was moved, and ratified the 
deed, 

Ae into unknown seas the one 


This is by the poet’ 
companion picture of 


COLUMBUS. 


A moment let me ane as on the disk 


Of mental vision, and by the aid of 
Memory’s mystic gift, portrayal 
History draws of this most patient man. 


The majesty of man in him behold ! 


His statue tall, erect and powerful. 
Ever towering abovehis fellows; 
He wore a bland, yet thoughtful counten- 


‘The impress bearing divinity; 
Pale by study, browned by sun and sea ; 5, 


No: levity or carelessnes were trac’d 
Gravity and deliberation showed. 


_ Among.the potentates he stood a king. 


povert 
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The majesty, that as a mantle covered | 


The pon of life he scarcely had at- 
tained, 
Yet mental care had sasiiichy bleached 
- His auburn locks, and streaks of gray ap- 


His voice, deep, sonorous and impressive, 
Like one accustomed to profound reflec- 


He wore a modest self respect, the aspect 


Of a worshipper i in audience of Diety. 
yes, ‘tis he whose name has 


Throughout the circumnavigated globe ! 


Strange that the — exhumed by 
him, 

And placed as on a hill’ before 
The wond'ring world, bears not his noble 

name ! | 

His great, his noble, mystic, — 

—Like imbecile ingratitude this seems ; 
But no matter; he has yet a FUTURE ! 
And among the harmonies of heaven 
Myriads vet will tune their golden harps 
In praise to him, endowed of God, and 
sent 
To bring before the world a hidden land. 
And foreordained to cradle gospel fruit, 
And be the nursery of the First-born’s 

church. 

~ Columbus ! blessed genius ! blessed name! 
God’s instrument for a work stupendous ! 
Isabella, with all her strong convictions, 
Her warm and rational enthusiasm, 
And all the whisperings within her heart, 
E’en sHE dreamed not the glory of her 


work! 7 
_ She saw earthly empiresand present good, 
And in a measure that was right and true ; 


But little did she dream Gop’s Kincpom 

Was to rise from out the empire aarepsad: 
bus 

Was impelled to seek and resurrect. 4 

‘<God’s kingdom cometh not with ob- 
servation. 


The work progressed, the agree has dawned, 

And light breaks. in upon the mystic 
world. 

That Isabella and Columbus organized : 

Their names shall be entwined forever, 

And Ferdinand the Trio shall complete. 

Pioneers of untold glory were they ; 


God worked with them to impel them on— 


Hence nought could. daunt them. —On, 
_and on they went, 
And the onde to beer 


Calumny, and scorn, ‘and  wlaching pov- 
erty 

And the imputation, *¢thou art mad !’’ 

Maniac, dreamer, visionary 


And thus he lived, assuring them of 


truth, 
Till youth was gone and much of man- 


hood’s prime 
Until a woman God inspired t@@hear 
The message he for years had yearned to 


tell 


| A regnant queen his helpmeet was to be ; 


And she his mission nobly did endorse, 
And unto death remained his firm ally. — 


How strange an atheist is man ! Show him 

A new truth and he will spurn you. from 
his door, 

He rarely says, Reason, be thou my guide. 

I will investigate, and then decide ; 

But no; it comes in contact with my 
views, 

My theory, and my understanding ; ‘ 


| The ‘‘ canon’s full,’? and I am also full, 


Being fed on such anutriment. I 
Onsuch acanon, hence, will live and die— 


Such was my father’s creed, and there- 


fore, mine, 
Such is the logic of the worldly wise, 
And such the ‘‘ Daniels’’ in the judg- 
‘ment seat ! 


So truth is veiled till God sees fit to tear 

The mummy wrapping, and His truth de- 
clare. 

Then those who've crushed conviction 
rise to truth 

And worship her with all the warmth of 

youth, 


And then she'll reign immortaland foraye, 


And all her mandates they with j joy obey. 


These poems suggest that Hannah 
King loves exalted subjects and noble 
characters. She evidently is enchanted 
with the truly royal part of Isabella as 
well as in profound sympathy with the 
genius and mission of Columbus. She 
clearly shows the wish that she could be 


an Isabella and find a Columbus for 


whom to pawn her crown jewels and send 
him on his glorious -mission. Hannah 


} T. King is created with the soul of a 
} patroness; and this view of her suggests 
| another exemplification of the English 


lady ; for every real English lady loves 
to play the part of patroness to strug- 
gling genius or men of merit. ’Tis a 
bl thing for English civilization 
that it has beenso. 
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WOMAN A CITIZEN. 


Dp the interval preceding the 
decision in the Supreme Court of 
Utah on the woman question, intense ex- 


citement prevailed in our city, and the — 
women most concerned in the motion.-to ° 


disfranchise them, as noticed elsewhere, 
telegraphed to the leaders of the female 
suffrage movement in the East. Mean- 
time, also, the leaders of the movement 
in Utah spoke to the question. The fol- 
lowing is a communication to the Wo- 
man's E. from a lady of considera- 
ble character and force: 

“‘I wish to express my indignation at 
the movement now being made to disfran- 
chise the women of Utah, basing their 


arguments on the very weak plea that’ 


women do not pay taxes. Now, I claim 
that women do pay taxes with their hus- 


bands, as they are partners in the proper-. 


ty which they hold ; for if the man dies, 
e€ woman is called on to pay taxes on 
the property, the same as before. Now 
you see it is not the individual that is 


taxed, but the property, owned 


by man or woman. 
‘‘Another plea is, that women are not 
citizens. If they are not ‘citizens, what, 


in the name of common sense, are they? 


Will some wise man, who knows more 
_ about women, than women know about 
themselves, explain? One will say they 
do not pay poll tax. Well, if they do 
not go out to work on the road, they pre- 
pare the food, to. sustain those who do, 
_ and by that labor pay their share of that 
tax. Have not women labored hard and 
endured hardships to build up this Ter- 
-ritory and make homes for their families? 
Their labors as citizens have been ac- 
_knowledged by our legislators, and they 
gave them the right of franchise, which 
_ privilege they have enjoyed and honored 
for ten years. Now an opposition is made 
by one whose title should imply manhood 
—but witness the cowardice of the act 
‘to attack women, whom men profess to 


- defend. This affadavit asserts that wo- 


men are not legal voters, demandin 
that the names of all women be struck o 
the registration list of voters. I cannot 
tell you with what contempt I look upon 
men who seek to oppress the weak be- 
cause they have the might. - Shame on 
such an American citizen! . : 
M. ISABELLA Horne, 


A. number of ladies, besides Mrs. 


Horne, wrote communications 
which to quote would make our article 
too documentary ; but the followin 
comprehensive remark of ‘Mrs. Hann 


King is worthy of special note; she says: 


We have always esteemed the Fran-— 
chise as a great boon to woman; and 
realize it.has been a great blessing to us. 


It has conferred a that 


excited reflection and given dignity to 
character ; it has broadened the brain and 
expanded. the heart.of the recipients.’’ 

Contrary to the expectation of many, 
but creditable to their common sense as 
well as their judicial character, two of 
the judges who sat upon the case ruled 3 in 
favor of the women. 

The subject of the disfranchisement of — 
the enfranchised’ woman is worthy of an 
elaborate sociological treatment ; and 


therefore we will .defer the discussion, © 


but. cannot let without emphasis, the 
capital remark of Mrs..M. I. Horne: | 
‘¢ Another plea is that women are not 
citizens. If they are not citizens, what, 
in the namé of common sense, are they ?”” 
The great question to be decided is 
not: “Are the wives and daughters of the 
American citizen endowed with the right . 


| of franchise by this Utah female suffrage 


act—not whether the monogamic wife or 
the polygamic wife shall cast the legal 
vote—but is Woman an American Citizen ? 
Mrs. Horne’s question touches the _ 
core! We have talked too much in Utah © 


about women being endowed by their 


husbands and fathers with the right of 
suffrage, and hence it has been made an 


anti-polygamic point. 
hit it better. Woman is a citizen in her 


own right,_and, therefore, she is entitled 


to the suffrage. “ Marriage cannot,. in 
any sound interpretation of law, make 
her a citizen. Let us confess it and _ 
lyase her rights on. more fundamental — 
grounds. at part of our female suf- | 
frage act which makes her dependent up- _ 
on the man for her political endowment 

is certainly defective, We shall doubt- 
less rectify this in our State 


Horne’s argument'on the tax q 


fication is very sound and so also is her | 
affirmation of the equality of woman with 

man in pro and the whole affairs of 

society. ore is woman by right — 
equally with man a citizen of the com- 
-monwealth. -.And thus, sooner or later, 
she will be acknowledged i in ey sid 
zed 


Mrs. Horne has a 
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THE MORMON STOCK. 


| HE people who have formed the Mor- 

. mon Church had been educated by 
the Hebrew Bible, and their minds cast by 
its influence, long before they saw the 
book of Mormon or heard the Mormon 
_ prophet. The examples of the ancient 
apostles were familiar to them, and they 
had yearned for the pentecosts of the 


early days. But most had they been en- 


chanted by the themes of the old Jewish 


prophets, whose writings had inspired. 


_ them with faith in the literal renewal of 
the covenant with Israel, and the ‘‘res- 
titution of all thin *Y of Abrahamic 
_ promise. This was the case with nearly 
all of the early disciples of Mormonism, 
—men and women.. They were not as 
cero converted to Christianity, but as 

wae seat who had been waiting for the 
ness of the everlasting gospel.’’ 
Thus had they been prepared for the new 
revelation,—an Israel born unto the 
promises,—an Israel afterwards claim- 
ing that in a pre-existent state they were 
the elect of God. They had also in- 


_ herited their earnest religious character 


from their fathers and mothers. The 
pre-natal influences of generations cul- 
minated in the bringing forth of this 
Mormon Israel. 


‘And here we come to the phiaehabhe 


fact that the women who, with its apostles 
and elders, founded Mormondom, were 
the Puritan daughters of New England, 
even as were their compeer brothers its 
sons. 

Sons and daughters of the sires and 
_ mothers who founded this: great nation; 
sons and daughters of the sires and 
mothers who fought and inspired the 


' war of the revolution, and gave to this. 


_ continent a magna en of religious 
and political liberty! Their stalwart 
fathers also wielded ‘the ‘sword of the 
Lord’’ in old England, with Cromwell 
and his Ironsides, and the self-sacrificing 


irit of their pilgrim mothers sustained 


ew England in the heat and burden of 
the day, while its primeval forests were 


being cleared, even asthese pilgrim Mor- 
- mons pioneered our nation the farthest 
West, and converted the great American | 


desert.into fruitful fields. 
That: those who established the Mor- 


mon Church are this illustrious origin 


we shall abundant! in.the record of 
these Eves, confirmed genea- 


logical inks. Some, of their sires were 
even governors of the British colonies at 
their very rise: instance the ancestor of 
Daniel H. Wells, one of the presidents of 
the Mormon Church, who was none other 


than the illustrious Thomas Wells, fourth 


governor of Connecticut: instance. the 
pilgrim forefather of the apostles, Orson 
and Parley Pratt, who came from England 
to America in 1633, and with the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker and his congregation 
pioneered through dense wildernesses, 


inhabited only by savages and wild beasts, 


and became the founders of the colony 


| of Hartford, Conn., in June, 1636; in- 


stance the "Youngs, the Kimballs, the 


Smiths, the Woodruffs. the Lymans, the 


Snows, the Carringtons, the Riches, the 


Hunters, the Huntingtons, the Patridges, 


the Whitneys, and a host of other early 
disciples of the Mormon Church. Their 
ancestors were among the very earliest 


settlers of the English colonies. There 


is good reason, indeed, to believe that 
on board the Mayflower was some of the 
blood that has been infused into the 
Mormon Church. 


This genealogical: record, upon which 


the Mormon people pride themselves, 
has a vast meaning, not only in account- 
ing for their empire-founding genius and 
religious career, but also for their He- 
braic types of character and themes of 
faith. Their genius is in their very 
blood. The are, as observed, a latter- 
day Israel,—born inheritors of the prom- 
ise, predestined apostles, both men and 


women, of the greater mission of this 


nation,— the elect of the new coven- 
ant of God, which America is destined to 


unfold to nation, kindred, 


tongue and people This is not merely 
an author’s fancy; it is an affirmation and 
a prophecy well established in Mormon 
faith and themes. 


If we but truthfully trace the pre-natal 
expositions of this peculiar people—and 
the sociologist will at once recognize in 


this method a very book of revelation on 
the subject—we l soon come to look 
upon these strange Israelitish types and 
wonders as simply a hereditary culmina- 


tion of the nineteenth century. 
Mormonism, indeed, is not altogether | 


a new faith, nor a fresh inspiration in 


‘the world. The facts disclose that its 


genius has come down to the children, 


through generations, in the very blood 


which the — in old Eng- 
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land, in the seven  arease century, and 
which. wrought suc 

among the nations then. That blood 
has been speaking in our day with prophet 
tongue; those wonderful works, wrought 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts, by 


. the saints of the commonwealth, to es- 


_ tablish faith in Israel’s God and rever- 
ence for His name above all earthly 
powers, are, in their consummation’ in 
America, wrought by these latter-day 
saints in the same august name and for 
the same e shall be honored 
_among the nations; His will done among 
men; His name praised to the ends of 
the earth! 


land two hundred and thirty years ago; 
such the affirmation of the saints raised 
up to establish the ‘‘Kingdom of God’’ 
in the nineteenth century. Understand 
this fully, and the major theme of Mor- 
monism is comprehended. It will have 
a matchless exemplification in the story 


of the lives of these single-hearted, 


simple-minded, but grand women, open- 
ing to the reader’s view the methods of 
their ancient genius. - 
That America should bring forth a pe- 
_culiar people, like the Mormons, is as 
natural as that a mother should bear 
children in the semblance of the father 
who begat them. Monstrous indeed, 
would it be if, as offspring of the 
riarchs and mothers of this nation, 
America brought forth naught but godless 
politicians. 
From America we over to great 
' Britain and Scandinavia, there to trace 
the ethnological and religious quality of 
the stock that has peopled these Valleys 
of Utah. To say t 
have been gathered from England, Scot- 
land and Wales, and on the European 
continent from Scandinavia, is in itself 
to say much for their race-quality. But 
this is not all; they were a religious peo- 
e—a Church, in fact, before their em- 
igration to America. Neither does this 
tell the whole concerning them. They 
were, furthermore, converts from other’ 
Churches, from the Methodist 
branch, although they were not disaf- 
fected alia of ‘those Churches. 


_ Rather was it that Mormonism came to - 


them as a grand return to the ancient 
Gospel of the early Christians. Nearly 
all the Mormon Elders, who converted 
over a hundred thousand souls in Great 


wonders of God 


and the prayers of se | 
Methodist parents have been offered up 


Such was the affirmation of. 
the saints of the commonwealth of Eng- . 


in passing jud 


the Mormons — 


‘sionary churches of the 
Nor is it strange that they should agree 
that the. one — 


Britain, were 
and many of them were Methodist | 

preachers. Their fathers and mothers 
were among the v founders of the 
‘Methodiat Church. ofthem were 
even friends of John Wesley himself. 


The hands of Methodist ministers were 
_ patriarchally laid on the heads of these 


Mormon Elders in blessi oe in their youth; 
vi generations of 


for them. As already observed, these. 


Mormons are not converted sinners, but. 


are originally from a religious stock. 
The Methodists of to-day should, 
therefore, be very careful and very just 
nt upon the Mormon 
ple; for in so/doing they will be judg- 
ing both themselves and their forefathers. 
By the commonest laws of race and 


religious character, these Mormon sons 
and daughters must very nearly resemble 


their Methodist fathers and mothers. 


And this is proved to be true by the facts 
of their history. Indeed, the Mormons | 


ve more closely resembled the early 
esleyans, (excepting their polygamy— 
which is Israelitish) than do the modern 
Methodists themselves. ‘Their belief in 


the endowment of the disciple with a 

potent Holy,Ghost, rather than with — 
| the unction’ of a fashionable one is ~ 
pat- | 


much like the original: Wesleyan faith; 
and John Wesley’s yearning for the 
return of the examples of 
earnest, simple minded Saints of old 
with the | 
Gifts of the Spirit, have all been realized 


in the faith and history of the Mormon 


in Methodist 
Sunday Schools (the rest being 


the - 


rimitive Gospel and its mighty 


people. The Church of our grandfathers, — 


moreover, was not the fashionable Meth- 


Church which their children have found- 
ed in the last half century 


problems that the 


force of character, and results, wonder- 
fully resemble Wesleyan min- 
istry. The two churches which they 
have formed are the greatest mis- 
testant era; 


in. this respect, seeing 
church was founded by the fathers and 
the other by. the children. 


Like the 
early Wesleyans, the Mormons have rep- 


odist Church of modern times, but al- 
most exactly like the despised Mormon 


- Doubtless it 
will be also remarked by the investigator | 
of social and religious 
Mormon Elders, tn their missionary zeal, 
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_. resented pre-eminently ¢#e church of spir- 
than a church of 1 ual: smartness. 
Weare the true W: : 
_ what this family hikenessmeans! A some- | 
what curious but very striking illustration 
of this family connection ‘s to be found . 
in a vision of one of the Saints recorded 
in apostle Wilford Woodruff’s journals. 
The vision is-the opening of the ‘‘prison 
house’’—or the world of spirits—in this 
dispensation that ‘‘the Gospel might be 
preached to the dead.'’ The first. mar- 
tyr of the dispensation (apostle David. 
Patten) is the angel with the key; he un- : 
locks the door and John Wesley, the first 
spirit who comes forth, leads out a great - 
- multitude; so the fathers and the children 
are now engaged in the self-same dispen- 
sation and work. The vision is pretty 
enough in its ideal suggestiveness to be 
allowed to pass without the sceptic’s 
churlish challenge. 
What shall we further say, then, of 
this Mormon stock which is destined to 
_ people these Valleys with a million and 
a half of souls ere another century has 
closed? Shall it be. that which has 
been many times affirmed by Catholic 
priests;—Tbat Mormonism is the legiti- 
mate offspring of Protestantism ! e 
Rev. Father oney not long since, 
in replying to the Rev. McNiece’s lec- 
ture delivered in this city against the 
_ Mormons, in which. the Catholic priest- 
- hood was slurred,,.made the above affir- 
mation to be the salient point of his pol- 
ished but stinging reply to this modern 
Protestant minister. Th is, indeed, 
a very pungent truth in the Catholic af- 
_ firmation; and Protestant ministers must 
take it whether they like it or not. Mor- 
monism zs the legitimate offspring of 
' Protestantism, just as its disciples are the 
true offspring of the Protestant Churches. 
And ‘mark the evolution! The same 
religious stock which in the Seven- 
teenth Century formed the Cromwel- 
lian Puritans, in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury became Wesleyan’ Methodists, and, 


in the Nineteenth Century, Mormons! | 


Ministers of modern fashionable Churches 
might not be pleased to confess this 
_ strict line of our religious evolution, but 
thus it is. The Mormon Church is she 
continuation and, thus far on the way, 
the culmination of the Protestant evolu- 
. tion of the last two and a half centuries, 
beginning with the Puritans of England! 


ing: that is | 


If the stock and ‘its religious manifesta- 
tion were ever good and proper in the 
world’s civilization and pro they 
are good and proper in our Own day. 
That stock has stilla destiny in the world, 
—be assured of that; and the Mormon 
people are the real representatives of that 
old Puritan stock and its destiny. So, 
therefore, the Pacific Coast must abide 
the grand old Puritan evolution which 
has come round upon it. : 


YOUNG MORMONDOM. 


HERE is fast growing up a conviction 

-in the public mind that the hope of 
Utah is in ‘*Young Mormondom.”’ Al- 
ready, indeed, it is necessary to quote the 
phrase. It seems bristling with new 
ideas, yet which are old as familiar 
thoughts. It iscertainly not primitivelv 
a Gentile conception, nevertheless it is 


becoming a PD saying and accept- 
able to the tiles. The thought was 
first expressed by the Mormon fathers 
concerning their children. The original 


form of the thought was: that the young » 


men and maidens born in these valleys 
were ‘‘Zion’s hope,’’ or, in kindred 


words, the hope of a Latter-day Israel. — 


But the mae has at length received a 
new form. No longer does it exclusively 
signify ‘Young Zion or Young Israel, but 
Young Mormondom Americanized. All 
the significance that it originally pos- 
sessed it still retains, yet with something 
added which may be called its new idea. 
But the fathers will see nothing new in 


it. They have been familiar with the 


thought from the beginning, but they 
have given to it their own peculiar type, 
and though their children should become 


nearly transformed from the original, it — 


will be to them their own legitimate out- 
growth and culmination. “To the popu- 
lar mind, however, a new idea is intro- 
duced with the conception of ‘‘Young 
Mormondom.’’ The Gentiles do not 
understand it to mean the likeness and 
image of the fathers. — 

We may not.be able to trace with ex- 
actness the origin of the ideal of ‘‘Young 
Mormondom,’’ though it is evidently 
something born of the present time and 
present circumstances. Twenty years 
ago, it would scarcely have possessed any- 


thing of its present meaning. Nor may 


the proper ideal of this new factor have 
been perfectly evolved. « It is quite cer- 
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tain, however, that *‘Young Mormon- 
dom’’ is to be the chief factor in Utah’s 
future history. So much is already known. 
But what that knowledge amount 
to? What does: that ideal signify? It 


is doubtful if ‘Young Mormondom’”’ it- | 
It has not sufficient 


self could answer, | 
- maturity to expound its own social and 

_jntellectual signification. - What will be 
its action in the of the 
country ? is a very suggestive and import- 
ant eckson: That the action will be 
remarkable may be clearly forcast. It 
could scarcely be otherwise. But this 
means wonderful transformation, which 


yet may not be inconsistent with the past; 
for development sometimes travels so far 


away from the original as apparently to 
bear but little relation’ therewith, and 
still may be on its own strict line of pro- 


The Mormon development. 


just of this kind and character. Several 
times in its history have such transforma- 
tions come. Mormondom under 
ham You 
was under Joseph Smith; and so, also, 
under John Taylor and the Twelve it has 
reconstructed itself and remoulded its 
- very thoughts with astonishing 

and yet it is Mormondom still. Ifsuch, 
then, has been the case: during the life- 

time of the fathers, what wonderful trans- 


formations may eome under the children, © 


wheh the fathers#re no more! Mormon- 
dom will thus chafige without itself being 
conscious of it, Such a conclusion its 


_ past examples and history justify; and 
‘*Young. 


these very ,facts si 


Mormondom” will not 


‘was very different to what it 


t am the sequel 
mean the explosion of Old Mormondom. 


. 


tion. 
projected into our future as the dispos- | 


But Young Mormondom is only in 


state of formation, Its‘own ideas have | 


not fructified: Its 
pregrations rather ‘than the native 


spring of its own character and. 


As an entirety, it is scarcely even ‘born, 
Its intellect is but imthe process of crea. 
Yet is Young Mormiondom boldty 


ing factor of our social and political pro. — 
blems, aud so projected agreeably to 
Gentile thought'and determination. In- 
deed, the factor thus brought in is a 
necessity to our social and political solu- | 
tion. The ideal of this new factor sig- 
nifies the future man and woman of Utah. | 
Whatever they may turn out to be, they — 
will constitute the Utah of the next half 
Just at this point of view, the Gentile 
brings in*his claim for the.right of guar- 
dianship of ‘“YoungMormondom.”’ ‘The 


Gentile fain would be a sort of step-. 
father to the youth; but at present he is 
‘not acceptable to the Young Mormon 


mind. Still the Gentile has impregnated _ 
Utah with his American ideas, partly re- 


‘created it by hissovereign independence, 
and given'to it the fresh vitality of his — 


enterprise and ambitions. These new ~ 
forces are begetting a new creature, and 


‘this new creature is the veritable Young _ 
Mormon of the present times. Young | 


Mormondom, however, never will con-. 
fess itself to be the offspring of the 
Gentile; but in the coming time Happier — 
relations may exist between the ca Meal 
those which have existed between the 
Gentile and the Mormon fathers.. = 


~ -HINDASSAH, THEJEWESS. 
Seventeenth Centuries; William III, of 
| Orange, King of England; Frederick the 


Tue HERO AND THE JEW 

YFNHE son of Elizabeth De Nassau was a 
marvelous compound of two races 
united in an extraordinary family cast. 


On his father’s side, he was decended from 


a Jewish line which claimed an origin 
with the Princes of the Captivity; while 


from his mother he was connected with a 


line of imperial heroes, who will rank with 
Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon. Mark 
_ them: William the Silent, Founder of the 
Dutch Rebublic; Maurice, the greatest 


military Captain of the Sixteenth and 


¥ 


stock that gave the basis 


Great of Prussia ‘who undoubtedly took 
his military génius and philosophic cast 
of mind from his maternal grandtathers 
of the Flouse of Nassau. Such was the 
of character 


Sir Judah of Nassau. 
Sir Judah k from his mother her 


worship of his father, David. Nothing | 


created was so sacred to him as his father; 


hence the Jew, race, was also sacred 


to him. But'the basis of his own char- 


acter was the Nassau. He was not a 


man to be “funder the curse.’’ It was 
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‘sister Hadassah. He roseaboveit. He 
was linked to the’ Jew—-but he felt the 


strength of his mother’s dominant fam-— 


uly; and the great ‘ofthis life was: 
to lift his’ father’s outcast People up to 
equality with the Christian. 
It would. not be just nor discriminating: 
_ to ‘look upon Sir Judah of Nassau as an. 
apostate from the Hebrew people in his. 
| marking out his career among the princes 
__ of his mother’s family, and in his aspira- 
tions to move in the destinies of the Eu- 
ropean empires as the adviser of his 
- cousin, young William of Orange. Per-’ 
haps he had already conceived the pos- 
sibility of William’s one day becoming 
King of England; certain it is that his 
great Jewish policy was to make Eng- 
- dand the land of the Jews—as Moorish 
Spain had been for seven centuries. 
When Sir Judah of Nassau reached 
manhood, he found the House of Orange 
deposed by a foreigntreaty, and supplan- 
ted by the Republican chiefs of the 
United Provinces. By a secret article 
of thé treaty made with Cromwell’s 
government, the States of Holland en- 
_. gaged never to elect the Princ# of Orange 
for their stadtholder,: nor’ 
- command of the army and navy. It is 
one of the strange facts of history that 
the very Prince thus:excluded should af- 
terwards rise by the force of his genius 
not only to be stadtholder of the 
. Republic, but also King of England ~ 


thesecond William the 
it is true he invaded Engiia d by the in- 


blic carried 
on her wars under the Gran Pensionary, 
De Witt, and her fleet, after the restora- 


vitation of her people.. 
Meantime, the Dutch 


tion of Charles II, actually bombarded 


the mouth of the Thames. But soon a 


a r power rose to subjugate the Neth- 
ae erlands. Louts le Grand claimed family 


aud poured his hosts into the 
n 


ited Provinces under the great milit- 


ary captains, Turenne, Conde and Lux- 


emburg. Then the Dutch Republic felt 
the need of the House of Orange and, at 
this moment, young William rose to. ‘his 
work and destiny in Europe. 


Sir Judah of Nassau was with his cousin | 
‘William. Well mated were William and 
Judah. Sir Judah; who was ten years 
older. than his Prince, was as safe 
e 

- cast of his policies was ever characterized 


. was audacious in all. his counsels. 


ive him the: : 


tch 


Fare 


4 


by sea and land! 


subtilty inherited from Jewish intellect. 
‘Drown Louis of France with his host, 
my prince, as Pharoah and his. _jhost in 


the Red 


Thus had Sir Judah with 


| audacity, counseled the young Dutch hero — 


at that most critical jumcture of the in-— 


dependence. of the Netherlands, -when 
Louis, at the head of one hundred thous- 


and men was sweeping over the frontiers 
of Holland. 

‘‘Judah, thy thought is 
heaven’s lightning guardian, De 
Witt, would deem me rad to entertain 
it; and yet— 

Hesitate not, my prince. Resolve at 
once and the triumphant march of Louis 
will be checked. His army,—meeting 
the sea instead of frightened multitudes 
who thus far have but thrown open the 
gates of their cities,—will fly in terror as 
the host of Egypt. Advise not with thy 


guardian, the grand Pensionary. - Re- 


nowned he is as a statesman; yet his meth- 
ods would be mere approved state-craft 
which will nothing serve the crisis. Nor 
kneel thou at the feet of the States Gen- 
eral to pray for the sword of your. illus- 
trious grandfather who founded the re-, 
public. But seize thou the sword of the 
hero! Place thyself at the head of the 
United Provinces by the hero’s daring, 
and claim the command of their forces © 
Then, grapple with 
Louis and his marshals! Fate is in the 
balance with thee, my prince!’’ - 

have resolved, Judah. I will fol- 
low thy impulse! Tis a plan of won- 


-drous daring.”” 


Then came such a reaction in the 
Netherlands scarcely paralleled in all 


‘history. From despair to martial exul- 


tation, —from a terror-stricken people to 


-anation of heroes fired with a grand 


patriotism,—the United Provinces rose 
at the inspiring voice of. young William 
of Orange. The sluices were opened, 
Holland was submurged, and the army 


of Louis fled before the conquering = 


as the host of Pharoah when he 
the Israelites; while the Prince of Sean, ange, 
— only in his twenty second year, 
y the acclamation of the people | 
made General and Admiral of the com- 
monwealth. When urged by the Duke 


of Buckingham to abandon the cause of _ 


the United Provinces, the Prince had 


_ replied, ‘‘There is one certain means by 


I can be sure never to see my 
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country’s ruin; the last dike.”” | 


From that moment, William of Orange 
was the hero of Europe; and the sublime 
conduct of his made him, in the 
“Tee William III, King of England. 

A check once given to the conquer- 


march of Louis and his Marshals, 


re es urenne, Conde and Luxembur burg, )it was 
the aim of the Jewish Statesman ‘to push 
his Prince, by his bold advice, fnto the 
leadership of a grand European ition, 
instead of figuring as a mere local hero 
-successtully maintaining the independ- 


ence of his native Provinces. John De | 


Witt, as Grand Pensionary, had ruled 


the United Provinces in the stead of | 


the House of Orange, acting as guardian 
of the young Prince, yet strictly fulfilling 
the terms of the Perpetual Edict. But 
on the opens of this war against the 
States, les, joining with Louis, on 
_ his part, demanded of the Dutch the 
_Testoration of the hereditary rank of 
Stadtholder to his nephew the Prince of 
_.Orange. This afforded Sir Judah ano- 
ther opportunity of showing his daring 
and genius in the t crisis: 
_ “My Prince,’’ he observed to William, 
rms not be dandled in royal arms as 
_ the protege of the King of England.”’ 
‘*Nay, Judah, that will I not;—by the 
memory of my grandfather, I will not be 
the hy of my uncles of Eng- 
land! grandsire was the inspiring 
soul of age, the Protestant front 
of Christendom. The great Elizabeth in 
England was as hissister-half. Together 
they balanced the world. It was Eliza- 


beth and William who to sh 


dom a newera!’”’ . 
‘“My Prince’— __ 
“Say on, Judah.”’ 
“‘Discern you not, William, that you 
are their heir—the heir of their imperial 
mission 
‘‘What! Of Elizabeth as of William ?”’ 
_ Art thou not, to day, my Prince, the 
only front of the world? Is there in all 
Europe, outside thyself, an imperial 
champion of the Protestant power? Is it 
thine uncle, Charles of England, = 
even now is ready at Louis’s biddin 
eat the Sacrament of Rome? Or ist oe 
uncle James, who aims to make England 


the land of the Jesuits, and the footstool | 
Too long already have we lingered be- 


of . ? Shall the lioness of Eng- 
land thus be played with in her own den? 
My Prince, shal shall the star of the world’s 


future go down ere it has fairly risen?’’ | 


4 


was becomi 


successful. cam 


“Judah, thy thoughts me!” 
*‘See you not, Prince, the star 
looms above thy ad?” 
“eave me, Judah; I say thy thoughts 


“<William—my ‘beloved Prince—Fate 
is with thee in the balance !’’ 

And Judah left his Prince pregnant 
with the thoughts he had inspired. This 
was the second time that he had proclaim- 
ed to William that fate was in the bal- 
ance with him. Did he mean that the 
the fate of the world? | 

erhaps so; for Judah, though a states- 
man, was also a mystic. 

Judah had much of tHe metal of the 
soldier in him; yet war was but the meth- 
od of his pu He was with the 


trouble me.”” 


young Dutch hero at Seneffe,in Flanders, . 


when he matched Prince Conde—the | 
t military captain of France. | 
t was after the close of this year’s 
paign in Flanders that 
William sent Judah on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Charles If of England. He was 
introduced to the King by Sir William 
Temple—the monitor of the times in 


| Dutch affairs—and Sir William spoke of 


him as one who bid fair to become the 
first statesman in Europe. 
It was while on this diplomatic mis- 

sion to the Court of Charles that Judah 
had. prevailed on the king to allowthe | 

with the Jews to take effect, which 
the Commonwealth had made at the in- 
stance of his kinsman, Rabbi Manassah 
Ben Israel. *Thus had the Jews been 
quietly — to return to. ‘British 
ores. 


| CHAPTER XIV. 
We WILL REVEAL OURSELVES! 
“Sir, didst send my message to my 
brother, Judah ?”’ enquired Hadassah of 2 
the Patriarch. . 


‘Child, let not Judah’s act provoke thee 
to daily grief. Doubtless he hath re- 


pented it this. Thou must 


thy brother.’’ 
“I have forgiven him, for I have pro- 
fited by his lesson. Yet, sir, do I hold 


to my 


“What wouldst thou do, Hadassah 3 
We will come from under the curse! 


neath its win 
‘would the had 
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“Venerable chief ih in Israel, the day has 
come 
Child, art ‘thou ‘an 
raised up to our people from the 
of David ?”’ 
“Father, let the covering be removed 
from the ark. The covenant is everlast- 
ing. We will reveal ourselves ! 
It is a remarkable fact that the Heicew 
people were unknown to the English as a 
nation until the reign of Charles II.— 
almost, it may be said, until our own 
_ times; for the banishment of four cent- 
uries back was‘a period in effect as re- 
mote as the days of Pharaoh. Scarcely 
any of the populace could read. All 
they knew of the Jew of the Christian 
era was what Shakespeare had presented 
them in Shylock. Christian priests had, 
from the beginning, given their render- 
ing of the Jew with a savagery of Christ- 
iab animus that will yet make history 


blush before the face of modern justice; 


while Shakespeare had dramatically im- 
mortalized the Jew as a being of the hu- 
man race who had: but one instinct— 
thirst for Christian blood; one | passion— 
_ usury; one eternal speech—the ‘pound 

of flesh!’’ The glorious Hebrews ofthe | 
Mosaic Testament were all unknown— 
_ almost forgotten—even in the record as 

affecting the Jew of this era; so treacher- 
ous was the memory of Christendom. 

The intuitive wisdom of the Daughter 
of David was fraught with profound hu- 
_ man philosophy, whether she had or had | 
not oracled a divine intention. ‘‘We will 
reveal ourselves!’’ She perceived not 
at the moment how much she had affirmed. 
A’ light was dawning upon her. A 
thought was born of her. In it was a 
‘Solomon’s wisdom. She might have 
been in reality an oracle of a new era for 
her race. Such, at least, we will con- 
sider her. 

But the maiden bd not meant by her 
words that Israel should formulate a 
new revelation. She had said, ‘‘We have | 
our Lawgiver for all times: He whom our’ 
fathers accepted: we will have no other.’’ 
_. She had meant: Isreal shalt reveal-him- 


_ -self as he was of old; he shall reveal him- 


self to Christendom as he is to-day. No 
shall Christian priests: oracle for 


Sir bad counselled, 
bardines !’’ 


“Under 
The daughter of 
of David, “From under gabar- 


dines!’’ «*To remain under your gabar- 
dines in to remain under the curse. The 
world shall know us better. have 
been hid too long. ‘The time has come 
to reveal ourselves, that justice at last 
might be done tothe Jew. | 
Sir David of Nassau and his heroes had 


| given a new revelation of the Jew to 


Europe: it was that his race are as heroic 
to-day as in the days of David, their 
king; that the opportunity only is needed 
to show him as sublime in action as in 
the olden times. 

Jewish bankers were also revealing the 
‘Jew in the potency of: their gold; but, 
alas! the unholy magic of their wealth 
had kept their race under the curse. 
Their genius, not their gold, will redeem 
them. 

On his part, Sir Judah was an innova- 
tor. He was for making the Jew an 
oracle ‘in the counsels of the foremost 


nations of Europe. His methods were 


of diplomacy. 

But the Daughter of David was an an— 
cient genius with new methods. She was 
primitive. Primitively, her race was in- 
spired. She was also inspired. It was 
her birth-mood and her daily mania. 
She was also innovating. She was ah in- 
stinct of a present'destiny—an affirmation 
of a present fate to her people. ~ 

She had proclaimed now to him of 
Palestine, ‘‘We are coming from under 
the curse ru Thrown into its blazings 
herself, the inspired maiden was quick- 
ened with the new fate by the very agonies 
of her past experiences. Of that new 
fate of her people she, henceforth, in her 
_ life and action was to be the oracle. 7 

The opportunity soon offered for Had- 
assah to illustrate herself. 

Lord De Leon hastened from his castle 


to Loridon to welcome his adopted 


daughter again to England, and he car- 
ried her back to his castle to spend the 
season: The noble Baron would not be 
refused. There was, indeed, no desire 
on the part of Hadassah or “her present 
guardian to resist the claims of De Leon’s 
love. He from Palestine accompanied | 
them. The old men—the Jew and the 
Christian Knight—recognized each other 
as brothers of the covenant of the tomb. 

But De Leon could not call the Patriarch 
up clearly to memory, thongh it was ad- 
mitted by him of Palestine that he was 
present jn the tomb of Israel of Cordova 


| when the of the covenant 
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by Sir David about De Leon's neck. 
Since then, the Patriarch had been much 
in the East. The two had not met for 
twenty-one years; and age had effaced 
all traces of the Hebrew’s identity from 
the Baron’s memo | 

Such a fefe had not. been known in 
the county of Somersetshire; since the 
day when Queen Elizabeth visited Castle 


DeLeon, as that given in honor of Ha- |. 


dassah, Princess of Nassau. The nobil- 
ity and principal gentry of the country 
were present. It was the first time the 

maiden had been presented as the daugh- 
ter of Sir David, Prince of Nassau. 
title of Princess was, it is true, but an 


‘was accorded her, and the circumstance 


was in harmony with the maiden’s pur- | 


pose. 
Young Lord DeLeon was by her side. 
There was an infinite love between him 


the inscription—‘‘ Sacred !’’ 


_Bishop—was also present. .To a knot of 
noble friends he was graciously telling 
“how, im her infancy, he had baptised the 
beautiful Hebrew—howhe had regener- 
ated her from the Jewess to the Chris- 
tian. Hadassah overheard him. 


** Nay, most reverend sir; I am a He- 


brew still. Not all the waters in Chris- 


tendom can dilute my sacred or | of 
| King g was in : 


make of the Jewess a Christjan- 
Hadassah designed to reign in Eng- 


Ps. 


land. Not as the adopted daughter of. 


Lord and Lady De Leon,—not as the 
Hebrew child, whom a Right Reverend 
Bishop - of the English Church had re- 


deemed from the curse by Christian 
tism ;——she designed to reign as THE. 


JEWEss in the very: face and eyes of the 
most fashionable of English society. 

_ In London, a palace was built for the 
‘Daughter of David. 
workmen had reared the ‘splendid struc- 
ture. It was the architectural wonder of 


the metropolis.:. Her father’s comrades 


_humored all her wishes. Some of them, 
also, comprehended her purposes: ¢s- 


| pecially did he of Palestine. 
Daughter shall he 
. Sai 
The Palace of the Jewess open. 
visit- 


The most fashionable 


e 


Swarms of busy | 


around her, . 


_ Nassau, “was not to be despised. 


ed her saloons. “Brilliant men: of 
land were at her feet. 


A galaxy of 
learning and intellect was daily revolving 


and blaze. the. revelation of her 
race in London. 

The daughter of David, Prince. of 
even 
among England’s aristocracy; and, as 


‘heiress of her father’s marvelous wealth, 
she was afomanece. 


father’s comrades; queenly, 
| In the openings 


The Jewess Brinces was the rage of 


the 
honorary one; but, as her father had | a 
been adopted by the house of Nassau, it | 


CHAPTER XV. 
Tae AND THE Kinc. 


‘Two had passed since the return 
of the t 

and the daughter of David. But his | 
Above her head he read } Hadassah. 
age that 
The brother of Lady DeLeon—the | 
when she landed at the head of her 


o British shores. 
It was the birthday of the Pincew 
She was twenty-three years 


Beautiful as the. star. of her‘own house : 


even then, 
lendor of her character; é 


riper now in e regal developinent of | 


| her cast. 


for the 
ess of 


Not in there woman 
to match her rare type of beauty; nor . 
in ali Harope one to match:her rare type . 


with the Jewess.’ ‘It was.a fresh romance. 
ay monarch. Even the Duch- | 
ortsmouth lost her influence 


over him during the season of his new 


passion. He frequented the palace of 
H 2. He pursued her with his" 
love. It was scarcely possible for the 
most brilliant and gifted men in the 
realm fo be at the feet of so much pe- 
culiar romance—so unique a maid—and 
Charles II not of -her suitors. ~ 3 


Hadassah had chosen to reign as a 


queen in society. © True, she had in this 


standing. «Her 
parsued by the love of a 


a deep and sacred purpose; but she had — 
to pay the penalty of reigning, notwith- 
ty now was to be 
and persistent in his passions. 


For her people’s sake, Hadassah pe 

mitted the suit of Charles, while it kept 
bounds.. ‘He had allowed their 
| return: this most criti- 


She was the most benifi- 
cent | patroness of men of art and learn- 
‘ing in the realm. She designed to dis- 
oo the Jew with the best intellect of 
Euro 
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oad ‘hives their safety depended on his 


There were _ when the Patriarch 
“regrett giving his consent to the part. 
~ the maiden was playing. He feared lest 
she should thereby invite danger to her- 
_ self, Truly, she was as the moth around 
‘the flame. She was not: insensible to 


this danger, but ‘was imperial and. 
feared not. ‘to her 
guardian’s warning: 


‘‘No longer, sir, shall my race be 
treated as. outcasts among the nations. 
_ J will shock society mto generosity. I. 

will force even malice into some justice. | 
I am but a woman, yet will I cast the 
. Frock into the sea. . The very ocean shall 

agitate. England is generous and our 
_ people are in England. Nay, O, father 
of Israel, no longer will we be outcasts 
in the world!” 

There was a sublime egotism in the 
| maiden. Bot it was as a mighty impulse 
_ of thé new era for the Hebrew people— 
an im that came upon her resistless- 


1 ere was the voic@; of manifest | 


in her utterances. ° Even Judah. 
had confessed by this time that there was 
method in his sister. intuitions, 
indeed, were as subtle as his policies. 

es Judah was hourly éxpected in Eng- 

land to help Sir William Temple bring 


_ about the marriage of William of Orange 


. and Mary, a of James, Duke of 
ork. tch Prince had sent 
- birthday congratulations to Hadassah as 
. a tribute to herself, and in honor of her 
heroic father, who had. 80 well served his 
uncle, Maurice. . 
That night there wasto be a grand 
‘im the gardens of the palace of the Jew- 


_ ess. It was now far into the afternoon. 


‘Already were the ens honored with 


_ the presence of noble ladies and gallant 
gentlemen, when Hadassah came forth 


‘to welcome her guests and graciously ac- 
knowledge their condescension. 

_. Presently, the gay monarch was at the 
_ side of the heroine of the day. To- 
_ gether, they swept the walks of the 


viewing the classic | 


tments.of her gardens. - Hadassah 
_ was paying her penalty, yet doing her 


to temper ardor,of the king by 
exquisite and a ‘maiden’ $ cun- | 


nin 

‘Nay, by our our royal ‘the 
ghone not today till: thy faoe 


impassioned monarch’s eyes. 


Thus Charles. the king. to the Jewess, 
as they met on her birthday celebraticn. 
Admiration and desire beamed: in the 
‘At that 
moment, the Duchess of Portsmouth was 
altogether forgotten. 

‘‘Fie! fie! your majesty,’’ replied the 
maiden, coyly; ‘‘I have no. taste for dulcet 
nothings even from a king.’’ 

_ “Maid, by my kingly honor,’’ he re- 


_ turned, with sincerity of princely —, 
uchess 


“I would deck thy brow with a 
coronet te hear thee say thou hadst no 


taste to list to them from other - than 


mine.’ 
‘*Q, sire,’’ she said, distressed, “Tam 
a simple. maid,—an orphan child of adis- 


‘pised tribe, and not a may of your bril- 


liant court.’’ 

‘Smile but upon. my suit, and there 
shall reign none at my court to match . 
my Hebrew love,’’ he said, with 


The king was on his euied. He hast- 
ened to ch -the theme. The dis- 
tress of the maiden subsided. While he 
kept within bounds, the honors of the 
day were clearly between him and Had-- 


assah. This much her acceptance of his 


ted. Moreover, she was 
the friendship of. the king, 


attention 
desirous o 


but not of his love. 


There were two persons present who 
‘watched the royal suitor and the maiden 


with deep. concern. These were Lord 
De Leon and her present guardian—the 


Patriarch. 
“Ido repent me, De Leon,” said the 
Patriarch, ‘‘that I did permit thy lady to 
present the inaiden to the queen at the 
court of Charles. This homage to. her 
genius and her beauty, which at first gave 
me so much pride, now startles me. The 
wanton eye of Charles is eres to a 
blaze when she appears.’’ 

‘‘And yet, my brother, hath 


| won thy people ‘most potent friend- 
_ships.”’ 


‘*Yea, she hath,—most potent friend- 


ships, and at a time when our people most - 
‘stand in need of ~—_ 


the 
suit I fear.” 
**I will speak to the: king and remon- 


| strate with him in the name of my. dead 
friend—her father.’’ 


‘‘Nay, De Leon, not ‘till I have spoken : 
to him to but 


| 
| 
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orbDear, your ma Or iat once 
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give us covenant for gold and release his | 


suit then—well; it. not—Pshaw! I do 

‘alarm myself without sufficient cause. 

Her father’s comrade will the 
child 


The sun went down; the soft gloom of 
evening came over the scene; then the 
darkness grew bewildering in: the intri- 
cate promenades. The beauty of society 
and the loveliness of were, fora 
bewitching veiled. Suddenly a 
‘myriad variegated | a ts, like stars, shot 

» gut. The garden with illumina- 
tion. From every nook and grotto, the 
eyes of night peeped out, the walks seemed 


more beautiful by the luminous reveal- | 


ment of art; at every turn, some delight- 
ful surprise was met, -—made by the design 


and display .of the cunning lamps that | 


appeared like jeweled tiaras in the sur- 
rounding foliage: while the illuminated 
inscriptions, mottoes and sentiments, be- 
spoke, at once, exquisite finesse and pen- 

etrative wisdom. 

There was clearly a woman's mind and 
tact in the whole design. It was innova- 
tive; it was universalian; it was a new era, 
in fact, in revealed emblems. The scene, 
the inscriptions, the tone, the spirit of 
the whole, drew the imagination above 
the se ion. of races; softening the 
memories of their former hates, and yet, 
withal, there was a decided emphasis that 
Hadassah was Hebrew and not’Christian. 


ed in the classical conversation ot her 
saloons that the Hebrew should no longer * 
be an outcast amon the nations, than 
she was doing in this birthday testament 
of her gardens. . 


As sudden and spirited as the illumina- | 


tion, was the revival of human life 
throughout the ens. Cries of ad- 
miration; voices in conversation; merry | 
_ laughter, everywhere. ‘Refreshments were 
served in the bowers, the grottoes, the 
conservatories, by a swarm of busy hu- 
man bees, mostly young men and maidens. 
—Hebrews all—who seemed more like 
entertainers than servants; and the rarest 
wines flowed abundantly wherever the 
gentlemen gathered. 

‘‘Gad’s death! 'Tis time we pledged 
the houri of this paradise !’’ exclaimed 


the bewitched monarch, as he entered. ‘tis | | 


of the bowers with a knot of 
courtiers 
**So, to the Star of Judah" 


_all drinking in honor of the mai 


caustic banter, ‘*'Tis the old story: Wed 


“The Star ot Judah 

cept my lord of Ha vkley.. 
«‘Sire,’’ observed Lord Halifax, with 7 


assah is loved by him who reigns from — 
India even unto Ethiopia.’’ 
‘‘Aye, by the rood, Halifax, thou hast 


‘nearly hi hit the mark. There’ 
in Christendom to. match. the. 
For her sake, we give her Peo 


wel- 


come,’ 


majesty then more likens 
to King Cassimer who, for love of his — 
Hebrew mistress, fostered her people. ee 


This from my lord of Rochester. 


“The Devil take the Jews !” exclaimed 


my lord of rudely. 


The night was advancing; many. had 


departed from:the gardens,charmed with 


after all, the He 
“retained. much of the grandeur of their 
ancient character. 


the Jewess, and to:believe that 


rews of modern times. 


Hadassah, perself, wearied with the 
task. of entertaining her noble guests and — 


_ with the-exultation of the occasion dying 


out of her, had 


for awhile toone _ 
of the conservatories which the company — 


had vacated; but the king, es 
followed, bent upon declarin ion. 
The maiden would have eluded t | 


cannot hold my 
' consume me if it find not vent.’’ 


love. 


but he prevented her, and at 


to the issue of his love. 
Not more emphatically had she procilaim-*| — 


‘‘In vain, Hadassah,’’ he said, 
This ‘passion will 


“Oh, sire, persecute me “not she 
outrages me,’ 


‘Listen a moment; Hadamsh, tor my 
I have that to.say to thee, more-— 


which concerns thy people as thy- 


| if it concerns them, sire, 
listen,’’ she answered; for she perceived 
that the king was deeply in earnest and — 


that he really hada. purpose to disclose: 
besides his love... 


‘*‘When thou wast but.a gi 
I met thee at. Baron De 


|, Hadassah, 
n’s. Thad 


Vacant by the — of my father. 


remember 


that first 
do you not?” 
sire replied the maiden, 


softened: by the mention of the royal 
_ Inartyr. r-was to be 


ying her, 


but recently ascended the. throne made 
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‘hei issue of this to ie most painful in- 
_terview, she instinctively knew that at 
least the king was sincere. 


“Tam glad, Hadassah, that you ‘do 
remember; for you will now be able to 


“quickly comprehend what has transpired 
to your people through my love for you.”’ 


isiean name not that, sire, but speak of 
sple’ sweal!’" 


ou wilt remember, too, that. ‘De 


told me thy history 

“And that Iwas moved to tears; 
by a tragedy as dire to me as that in, 


_ Spain to thee, Iwas bereft of a parent, | 
too.’ 
least, thou art sincere.” 


had been myself a fugitive, aye, like 
thy father and thyself, Ha » @ prince 
without a people. - ‘By my soul’s honor, I 
never forgot the story De Leon told me 


of Sir David of Nassau 
-daughter.’’ | 


do believe thee, sire.’” 
saw thee not again, Hadassah, till 


thy return from Spain. But there came 
to my court an envoy from the Prince of 
_ Orange: he came also in'th 


thy father’s 
name,’’ 


**My dead father’s name ?’’ interrupted 


‘the maiden with startled 
In the name of David a Nassau. 


understand ‘Twas my brother, 
Judah.’ 
Even so, Hadassah, and, in petition 


_ for the return of the ‘Jews to England, 
_ thy brother referred to the service ren- 
- dered to Maurice of Nassau by Sir David 


and his heroic troop. It was then that 
I remembered thee, and for thy dear 


_ sake, did invite the Jews to these shores, 


~=eaye, Hadassah, against the wish of 


swear to here the Jews | 


zealots of each rival church, —and I 


granted thefn protection of the crown.’’ 

Joved thee,’ then, yet dreamt not 
of such a wondrous change when next we 
met. The glory of thy womanhodd 
burst upon me and Captivated every 
sense and thought. Oh, Hadassah, 


-. €anst thou not now understand this over- 
_ whelming passion of the king for thee ?”’ 


“Sire, forbear. What can the _Jewess 


to England’s king?” 


“Queen of his heart !’” seplied the 


: impassioned monarch, seizing her hand 


‘*Smile, 


and showering hot kisses ‘on it. 
s love, and T 


Hadassah, on the king’ 


shall have in England their enfranchise- 

ment and thyself a duchess’ coronet.’’ 
The honor of the maiden was thus 

brought to the altar of: sacrifice. “She 


clearly comprehended the king’s suit; all 


the sentiment and touching remini- 


scence of his wooing only rendered that 


suit the more hideous;to herimagination. 
The naming of her father but: provoked 
her to a sense ‘of the outrage to David's 


daughter.. The statement of what had 
been done by the king for her people, | 


and what should be done for them at the 
of her‘smiles, only quickened 
comprehension of the price. Her 


honor was outraged in spite of the sincer- 


ity of the princely suit. The Hebrew 


woman gathered herself to read the 
Christian king the lesson he had pro- 
voked. But les was beside himself __ 


with ecstacy. He thought she reserved 


herself but for a moment—to be his cap- | 


tive at last. 

-*‘See, Hadassah, the king kneels to 
thee. 0, wondrous — of woman, 
thou wast born to be consort of a 
king !”’ 

**King of England,’’ she now answered, 


with majesty enough indeed; “orphaned 


at her birth,—alone, without one of her 


aviges kin to own or guard her when > 


t we met, yet even then the Jewess 


was above thy crowned head. She 
commands thee, rise; nor longer thus 
_ with wanton homage humble her.’’ 


The reaction in the king was almost 
convulsive. It was more terrible because 
his suit was in good faith—if good faith 


dare be applied to such a suit. No words 


could express his wrath. He was re- 
buked, humbled, conscious that he de- 


served her anger, yet provoked to greater 


wrath by that sense; and conscious also 


that in some respects he ‘was worthy of 
| better than that which he had drawn 


down upon his own head. His wicked 


‘suit out of the question, and he was 


worthy of the gratitude of the Hebrew 
people. As soon as he could command 
himself, he said with deep cutting re- 
prisal: | 

“Thy words hath stung'me-to my feet, 


and made the king remember who he is 


and who the Princess Hadassah is! ‘Ah! 


| a is but the outcast Jewess still,—is in 


our realm, a subject of the king, in the 


__king’s power.’ 


‘‘Then, king, will I invoke the aid of 


those who will protect me from thy law- 
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less hands,”’ she answered, with imperial 


scorn at his threat. 
sé Thy people 


people from. my path ‘by banishment 
again and find the cause for it. Thou 
art no longer a girl with a. romance to 
touch me, but a lofty woman who hath 
stung me. Reverse thy mood, Hadas- 


sah, or I: banish the jenn from our | 


realm: 42 


The maiden was by. the ter- 


rible resolve. 

‘¢ God of my fathers!’’ she tried in 
anguish, “Who shall shield our people, 
now 

One was near to answer the appeal. 
He came upon the scene in his humble 


gabardiné; yet entered directly into’ 


action with the king, proclaiming with 
impassioned dignity: 

‘¢ He to whom thou hast appealed 
child. The God of thy Fathers will 
shield and succor us!’’ He seemed-a 
fitting representative of the patriarchs of 
her race, there to succor their daughter. 

‘¢Save me! Oh save me from the 


king !’’ she cried, flying to the old man 
for protection, while he, throwing his | 


arm around her, by the solemn majesty 


of his presence and the rebuke of his eye, 


2 awed back the monarch. 


The cry was the natural impulse of a 


lone maiden in her supreme danger; but 
the next moment, the picture which Ha- 
dassah and the Patriarch presented was 
so imposing that even the king of Eng- 
land felt the presence of a superior royal- 

-ty. The most courtly of monarchs lost 
his ease. There they stood, suspending 
the action, literally holding the king in 
suspense. They were twa: personages of 
an ancient line that had given divinity 
to kings, a charm of . majesty 
_ above that of . There was a su- 
preme repose in the manner of Hadassah, 

_ as she stood supported by the Patriarch. 

after a momentary shelter in his arms. 

She was endowed by the contact. She 


looked upon the king, from whom a mo- — 


ment before she fled with amaiden’s fear, 

but now with the conscious power of 

safety, and said with sublime assurance: 
‘* Yea, O king, the God of our fathers 

will shield and succor us !"' 

The voice of Hadassah broke the spell. 

_ Charles found expression for his anger. 


‘¢ What is this maid to thee, old — 


. that about thy neck she clings? And 


sah: if needs mast be, I will remove. thy 


his tribe. 
aweaking? A poorold man; but vir- 


di 


ed and 


Charles was bound totisteh end in: 


to wave me back, as if thou wert thyself. ‘ 
a kin and she thy ward?’ 
hat is this maid to me? An or- 


therefore, the oldman’s - 


daughter, he be the least’ of all 
‘And who am I whose rags can — 
tue-clothed in hath native Majesty, 
vice though decked in - 
its head encircled with 
ingly crown 
‘“Begone, old man,. from our pres- 


ence !’’ commanded Charles, fiercely. 


Nay, not till have answered 
plied the Patriarch with a quiet fearless 
ignity. 


So hath her people 
been outcast these sixteen centuries: and 


_ | yet hath He to-whom this child, in her 
» my 


defenceless loneliness, appealed, protect- 
rved them to this hour— . 
to-day than when their princes 
gned as kings in Palestine. Thou | 
told’st this maid that for the hope of 
smiles upon thy wicked suit, thou had’st 
permitted us, after long .banishment, to. 
settle in this land. If this be so, the 
humblest of his tribe will answer thee: 


Then, king of England, take thy favors — 
-back,—withhold from us enfranchise- 


ment uptil the day of. doom. Rather | 


than that our sons should cease to trust _ 


in Israel’s God,—our daughter’s chastity 


- be given up to Gentile lust, as purchase 
of the freeman’s rights, the Jews shall 
their substance _ 


quit these shores 
to the spoiler’s grev 


in | 
and pitch 
their tents in some far distant land, : 


where still fidelity may be our sons’ fair : 


heritage, and purity out daughters’ dow- 


lence. He had just threatened the ban- 


| ishment of the Jews, and now he com- 


prehended that this: old man was verily 
him answer of the Hebrew 
ith all fauilts, Charles II. pos- 


sessed a chivalrous soul; and, perchance, 


he had retired with his matchless prince- — 
ly grace and generosity to renew his suit 


thereafter, or resign it with a royal mag- 
‘Danimity in better keeping with state 


policy ; but the impassioned voice of the | 


old man tinging in the conservatory, had 
_gathered a group’ of gentlemen, among _ 
was. De Leon. The 


thus 


saidst this bot the out. 
-cast Jewess still. 
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| hater, lord Hawkley, was alsothere. Burst- 


ing upon the sceneend taking in the sit- | 


uation at a glance, he that the 
Opportunity rare to a cry! 
against the Jews. 
he: exclaimed’ “The. king 
. isindanger! The king is set upon by 
Jews, I saw a- band of them but now. 
prowling about. They fied as I 
up. Are you hurt, sire?’”’ 
* Fear nothing for your king,” | 


the Patriarch, ‘‘ He has but been rebuked | 


by this lone maid and. been. confronted 


us begone, your | 
plotter urged. ‘‘ We have no interest in 
this vagabond. the Jewess entertain 
her tribe, ‘but we consort not with the 
Jewish he | 
The Patriarch. advanced towards him | 
with towering wrath. 


Christian scoffer!’’ he said, “Our ae 
. Wace were princes when thy ancestors | 


_ were robbers and barbarians.’’ sis 
. Out of my way, dog of a Jew!’’ re- 


torted. Hawkley fiercely, whirling the old 
man to the ground, ‘*So do I trample 
thy Jewish gabardine, thou abond . of | 


an -accursed tribe!’’ 
In a moment, a 
-  gabardines had start 
| surrounding him whom they seemed to | 
pegard as their chief, of them with. 
_ soldierly instinct smiting their thigh as | 
if to p a.swotd.. Hadassah at once 
saw the danger which threatened. her fa-. 
ther’s comrades. Quickly planting her- 
gelf before them, she said: 
“Nay! let a Hebrew 
_ chastise this lordly ruffian !’ 
Ruffian !’’ Hawkley, with 
fierce astonishment. . 
‘¢ Ay, ruffian !’’ she answered imperi-- 
ally, The conduct. of thy king.I fain 
had hid. But show hast outraged all . my 
| Jewish blood, my people called a herd, 
‘this old man trampled beneath thy | 
haughty feet. Proud lord, the history 


in 


m antique race stands out the grand- 


_ est theme of all the ae ‘past and shall 


_ be the theme of all the ages. yet to | 
Come”! 
"A race accursed!" interrupted the 


papist, savagely. 


‘¢ Accursed?’’ the Jewess: fred 


| to divine wrath by the. taunt; “Yet to 


- the Christian gave they oracles! How 


hath he paid his ? Why, | 


taken. advantage. of their fall, 


jesty,’’ the | 


into the scene, 


woman, sirs, 


man. in’ 


them lend, to _des- 
poiled them: of their gold and 
on them as thou didst-on this good old 
‘man. But Judah shall come /rém under 


‘| the curse as gold from the refiner’s fire. 


He shall redecem himself, asking not 

Christian grace. We've the rod, . 
but henceforth, if ye smite, ye shall pay 
back interest for every blow, and crawl 


| at Judah's feet to beg his helping hand. 


These grounds are mine; this instant 
‘leave, or I will have thee driven hence 
-as thou hadst fain this son of Israel. Go, 
} unworthy ki Rufhan courtier,, gol 
Bear with eg a Hebrew woman s 
scorn !’’ 

The Jewish maid- had read to Chris- 
tendom itself a lesson; and those who 
witnessed the scene were. conscious of 
the 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘(Witt Take My Bonp?’’ 


| £“Sdeath swore the Majesty of Eng- 


land, in hig.own palace, surrounded by 
his courtiersand several of his | Ministers, 

—‘‘Sdeath! Her exalted virtue pro- 
vokes me to the conquest. There is a 


_ sublime earnestness about the Jewish char- 


acter that forces one's admiration. These 
Jews are not understood. By my soul, 
were Hadassah my queen, I think I should 
become a virtuous dog myself ?’’ 

By this courtly tact and magnaminous 
admission, Charles was turning his love- 
pass into a pretty romance. [In this view 
of the case, the king was rather a hero 
among his courtiers than a discomfitted 


Suitor; and that fact, coupled with his 
real admiration of Hadassah, dissipated 


the gay monarch’s anger. The malice 
had been all on the side of my lord of 
Hawkley who was chafing about, almost 
beside himself with the public chastise- 
ment he had received. e was the ram 
caught in the thicket; and the king was 
quite willing that the courtier should be 


offered as the sacrifice in his stead. 


Sir William Temple—the king’s prem- 
ier, a noble statesman and a ripe scholar 


| —with a prudent purpose of state in view, © 


observed: 

‘‘T saw Sir David of Nassau once in | 
Holland. Sire, he was the royalest look- 
He resembled not 
the. personages of our times. There was a 
solemn heroism:in the Hebrew . knight. 
His was the. of the 
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No one could be in Sir David's presence : 


without confessing to the remembrance » 
once a nation of 
roes 


‘‘Did Sir David die in the East ?”’ en- | 
have not heard 


quired the king. 
of him this twenty years.’’ 


as you know, sire, was his friend—that 
Prance David died in the East.’’ 


**I would the royal Hebrew were living 


to-day and a pillar of our throne,’’ ob- 
served Charles, sincerely, 


passion for David’s 


daughter. 
‘‘He would be but an 


aged pillar to- 


day, ie were he living,’’ remarked the | 


| not England’s 
pawn unto the Papal 


“Sir r William Temple, are we to have 
. @ Jewish administration under your sage 
advisement ?’’ maliciously put 
Hawkley, the papist plotter, as a thrust 
at the Protestant premier. 
“My lord of Hawkley, it is our 
to discuss the Jews this morn- 
ing,’’ said Charles, with a fing 
But Hawkley was 


of France and James of York and so, 


writhing under his recent chastisement, 

he retorted, as.on a former occasion: . 
“The Devil take the 
‘‘Amen, my lord: the Devil will take 

care of them !’”’ answered a voice with 


the most polished and subtle | 


in its tone. 

It was Sir Judah of Nassau who had 
entered and overheard my lord.of Hawk- 
ley’s speech. Charles was pleased with 
the arrival and observed graciously : 

‘‘Ah! Sir Envoy, just from Holland ? 
*Tis not before we needed thee.’’ 


was half Jew, though he bore the name of 


the house of Nassau; but his Jewish’ origin | 
was not blazoned in diplomatic circles. 


The time had not yet come for the Jew 


to figure openly in the management of 


the political affairs of Europe. 

**From Holland, sire!’’ replied the 
ambassador. 
General; and servant of your’ Maj 
nephew, William, Prince of Orange.’ 

Sir Judah announced himself with some- 


thing ofaswell to issue with | 


_ Hawkley, whom he knew as the plotting 
’ papist. in the pay of William’s great en- 
of France. the fudah 
n informed of 

the Patriarch. . 


| quired Charles, 


in a manner 
| whigh very much ‘exalted the tone of his ° 


Lord 


is | Hawkley, - fiercely, 


“Envoy from the 


“How is they Dutch hero?” en- 


rogue we like,——-though he did urge the 


"| States to ‘war with Eng- 


land.’’ 


| by your brother James, takes up the . 
‘‘Thus thinks Baron De Leon—who, 


cause of France your Protestant 
allies, the Dutch returned William’ 


“‘Gad’s death sir, what the: 
Dutch and the. malcontents of our own | 
Parliament, our head is none too safe, 
We need the hel of France; but most the 
gold of Louis. say you, my lord 


envoy, 


of Hawkley? Do we not need our cour 


Louis’, gold ?. : 
‘Then bo of the Jews, sire, and do 
opor sell to France, nor 


quick] put in Sir Judah. 


his Prince on pore’ to checkmate Louis 


Of France. 


‘‘Keep guard. upon your tongue said 
‘*Twas thoy who 


didst e his Majesty to hive the 


Jews in England after we were quit of 


them four hundred 
.**The bees make honey for the land. 
I own I did advise. his Majesty to hive 


here.’’ 


‘‘Now, may the Devil ae the Jews, I 


‘say 


“You said it but awhile ago, my lord. 
Perhaps your lordship hath forgot the 
proverb the: Fiend cares. his: 
own??? - | 

‘*A truce to this Renter ” 


| the king with some anger, notwithstand- 
The king knew that the ambassador _ 


ing he comprehended the spur of animus — 
between Hawkley andtheenvoy. = 
‘*Sir envoy, we would a word with thee 


upon thy business from my nephew. Sir. 


William Temple, the hath need of 
thee to-day.”’ 
‘As soon as the king was closeted with 


his minister andthe the - 


Premier remarked; 


‘Suppose, sire, we at ‘once take up 


yous affairs with Louis. You need money, 


“Ah! Temple, there thou hit’st me on 7 
my sorest place. Imust have money to. 
be independent‘of my Parliament; and 
so, to: choose the least of the bondages, 
I have taken ‘Louis for my banker."". 
“It was not sire!" 


“There's that about the 


William’s envoy resolved to be bold “ 
| in his counsel for he had been sent by 
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lone 


his minister; for if. you mind 
not, the choice may cost a kingdom. 
But I have brought one who shall re- 


lieve you from bon on better terms.’’ 
And the premier went to the door of 
the ante-chamber and admitted that wait - 
ing one. 
‘‘How now exclaimed: Charles, 
‘‘The Peddler of the court? Old man 
begone! or I will have thee scourged 


through London streets midst hootings | 


ofthe mob !’’ 
.. The king’s anger was pricked by the 
_ sight of the Patriarch; but in a moment 
~ he restrained himself, perceiving that Sir 
William Temple was responsible for the 
_ Old .man’s presence. Advancing with 
respectful dignity towards the king, the 
Patriarch addressed him: 

_ “Your Majesty, men often from their 
door with senseless foot their providences 


 spurn: Thy dearest fate shall come patch’d 


and well worn. If thou but know’st thy 
fate, ’tis well: she shall bide with thee. 


Bid her but begone, and she—the angel of | 


thy fortune—shall return no more. Shall 
she hence, sire, or: stay? Thy fortune 
comes to-day beneath my well, 


“How canst thou help, old man, a | 


kingdom's need ?”’ enquired the king, in 
astonishment, Wert thou -this: Jewish 
Croesus, whose matchless wealth is as 
_ the treasures of the Ind, thou might’st; 
thou art but a wandering knave.”’ 

This. evident contempt of the king 
seemed not to offend the old Jew, tor he 
replied, meekly: 


to thee, O, king, to offer loans great as 
thy kingdom’ s needs. Spurn, ‘sire, the 
- dogand thou dost spurn the one who 


sent him. Wilt take my. master’s bond?’’ |. 
Charles hesitated. His manner be- | 


came more respectful; for he. perceived 

that’ this mysterous personage from the 

East authority to speak for his 
tribe. At length, he observed: 

*In London, none hath seen this Jew- 

Why keeps ‘up this.mys- 

tery 

fits his mood. "Wilt take his bond, 

sure thy honor it ?’’ 

«That: will I answer for, your Maj- 

esty,’’ said Sir Judah of Nassau, 
__§So, so; I see Sir envoy, my 

Orange ‘hath some hand 1 


worn gab- | 


think we shall cae e Louis of France 


for himself as our banker ? Gad’s death! 
however, we need moneys. What g@re thy 
terms, old man?’’ 

“Protection to the Hebrew maid 


against the king,” replied the Patriarch. . 


“By . Heaven, she is worthy to be 


| queen !” 


‘‘Ay, queen; but nok, sire, worthy to 


be what thy love would make of her.” 


-¢Well, well, old man, what further 


terms ?” 


” That our long suffering people be al- 
lowed to home in England and in Eng- 


‘land. trade, protected by the crown, and 


granted but the welcome countenance 
you’d give unto the meanest Christian 


stranger. If yet, in time tocome, when 


England shall have proof of Judah’s loy- 
‘ alty, our people be to her what the life- 


vessels are to man, then let the future 
- give unto the Jew enfranchisement. Till 
then, we ask but for the alien’s common 
rights.” 


‘What! the Jew become to England 


| as her life’s blood?’ exclaimed Charles, — 


astonishment. 


The old man drew himself proudly up — 


and answered: 
‘“‘This shall the become! Say, 
sire, how stands it now with thee? Thy 


_ Tealm is pawned to Louis—thyself a vas- 
sal king ;—thy fleets are crippled on the 
sea ; the Dutch again hold empire there. 

: Yea, worse, thy people. murmur; and 


with their reproach are deep mouthed 


_ threats heard rumbling through the land, 


| as distant thunder on the coming storm. " 
‘Yet hath my master, David, sent me | 


‘*Sdeath, old man!” interjected 


' Charles with momentary anger. But the 
king’s rage was presently succeeded by a - 


‘touch of humor, and he said: 


““Go on, old man; we need moneys ;_ 
and, must e’en consent to hear thy 


truths.”’ 


But the Patriarch paused. Recalled 


to his habits of caution, he seemed to 
_ fear lest he should offend the king. But 
Charles the Second dared to be frank and 


large in his moods at times. 


“Qdds fish! old man,” he said, ‘speak. 
freely... The king can bear the truth nig 
j once.: Speak freely ; we bid thee.” 


Again, the Patriarch allowed the fer- 


vor of his subject to. ‘him, and 
continued : 


“* Yet, sire, still thou goest to the mas- 


‘ter-king, who holds the purse, and takes 


for s shame these subsidies, — 
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and in return gives aid to France 
uis | 
loans for England's shame shall be by | 


England’s nearest kin. What 
David loan’d for her good honor. Take 
my master’s bond, and henceforth she 
shall lend and shall not borrow. Here 

the Jew shall find his destiny; and 
through him, England, hers; and great- 
ness reach beyond all precedent. ‘The 


time is coming when my antique race. 


shall throw the wanderer’s rags away and 


rise, as -Phoenix, from its dust. 


in England, will he find his 
te 
dream. Wilt take my master’s bond ?’’ 
The king was awed. For a moment 
he was silent. At mag, he observed: 
‘<Old man, I could have sworn I saw 
beneath that gabardine an oracle of that 
d race whose sacred lips, moved to 
utterance by Heaven’s most awful 
 maleiky, of old dared: to rebuke the 
monarch’s errors. Venerable Israelite, 


Charles of England takes thy speech | 


home to himself with profit.’”’ 
But the Patriarch designed not to ar- 


ent business: 

‘*Sa O king, master’s 
bond ? 

will!” 
Then meet my taster 

the house of Hadassah, and thou shalt 
have the moneys for the — of the 


turnin 
| hy, ’tisa ‘wond ex- 
Charles, in delight. .‘“There is | 


no pound of flesh exacted in it.” 


** Sire, deal justly with us, and thou 


wilt have cause to bless the Jew and bless 
his bond.” 


Saying this, the Patriarch left the | 


presence. 


Did the of Judah 


indeed come to England-with the return 


of the Jews? One of the blessings. pro- 
nounced on that sacred race was that, 


under Heaven’s favor, Israel should lend 
and not borrow; and now this mystic son 
of Israel had pronounced the blessing: of 
his race upon En . Certain 1s it 
that from the time the Jews returned. to 
British shores, after a four hundred ° 

banishment, England has lent to a 

tions and not borrowed; and 

r since that day, oe, 
has culminated | 


5 


\ 

\ 


~ 


had j 


Your pardon, sire, I did but - 


ight at 


and has now been sent by 


_of Hawkley, 
‘vice; gatt 


‘CHAPTER XVII. 
‘Aa Charles, with the Dutch envoy, 


_came forth from his closet, still in deep 
consultation upon the ‘subject of the Jews 
and the covenant of money offered to - 


England, the eye of Lord Hawkley, who 
come from an interview with the 
Duke.of York, followed them with a vol-— 
ume of vindictive intents. ‘He stopped 
and gazed awhile vox them in the cor- 
ridor where the iving incautious 


expression gs and plotting . 
thoughts. as the outofsight: 
urse subtle agent of the 


Gis of Nassau—aye, curse the Jews, 
whom Rome hath more to fear than from 
the heretics about the throne. And curse 
thee, too, thou royal fool!’ Would that 
thy Seothers nor in 
England.” 


My lord of Hawkley, utter not thy 


thoughts!” she whis} 
' To te in the king’s presence ; so he re- | 
plied with the humbler manner of a pres- 


The plotter started in —hishand 
ing his sword,—but a glance at the — 

ady assured him. 
Marie De Guite and in England ?” 


‘Even so, amy lord.” 


‘¢ Sent by Louis?” 
But caution, Lord ‘Bawkley. 
I am with thy aid to checkmate 


William and his envay,”’ said the lady, 


drawing him into an ante-chamber which : 


| appeared to be vacant. 


‘What royal master; Countess?” 


“Much what thou saidst thyself but 


now, my lord. ‘Lotis fears this Jew ad- 
viser of William as ‘uch as he does Wil- 


liam himself. He isa very Machiavel in 


state craft, yet, withal, the Dutch heretic. 
trusts himself much to his honor and 
gut ding. He has been a very Satan to — 
uis'as well in diplomacy as in war; 
illiam to 


fect his with the Princess M 


| but especially to break the golden | chain : 
_with which my too generous sovereign 


holds the king of England and his broth- 
er James. In this, William relics on the 


‘potent aid of Jewish: gold to influence 
mt both Charles and his nobles by gracious 
loans and to cripple his enemies by the 
snares of Jewish bonds. There, my lord 
have m of ad- 


plomatic'se sources.” 
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mere sure, Marie, that this envoy is a 
Jew himself ?’’ 


‘“No. Of this, Louis is not certain; | 


for he has been in, the service of the 
Princes of Orange early youth, be, 
ing private Secretary to the late Prince of 
Orange before he had yet reached man- 


hood. In Holland, he is often spoken 


of as William’s mentor, for, as they grew 
together, he bent the mind of the Prince 
and shaped his character and temper 
more than did his guardian, De’ Witt. 
Yet -there. is much inner mystery 


concerning his influence with the house 
of Orange. If he be Jew, still has he been | 


reared in the house of Orange and not 
among his people ; yet our master,. Louis, 
_ has traced him ever working for the Jew 
and ever err} 0. his own plans in 
inst the Dutch.” 

‘<By the Holy See, we had a touch of 
that from him to-day. I. wish, Marie, 
thou hadst been present. ‘Thy keen 
woman’s wit had traced him farther. fe 

“Ah, that reminds me, my dear Hawk- 
ley, that this same envoy .is especially 
obnoxious to the Holy See.; The holy 
order of Jesus hates him ‘though he 
were Lucifer himself.’” 


“The Jesuits fear him, Countess ee 


Mean you as much ?’’ 

**Yes; we may confess it between our- 
selves. They plot to restore England to 
-Mother Church; while he and William 
aim to prevail agairist Ae 


~ §*Marie De Guise, we must raise astorm | 


England against the Jews,’’ 
{Just so, my dear lord, and if possible, 
break off the match of William with the 
_ Princess Mary. Ineéd scatcely remind 
you of what you so well ‘know, that 
‘Marie De Guise is kinswoman of the king 
of England, or that this was one of 
Louis’ reasons for sending her on this 
business.’’ 


_ “Marie, if we succeed, what may my 
love claim of thee ?’’ - 

‘<Phat, my dear lord, which you may 
most desire.’* 
 . “Thenam I with you, Marie, in love 
- as I am in deadly hate inst the Jews 
far sake of Mother Chureh.”? 
_ “By the way, my dear lord, what of 
-the king’s love for this Jewess? I have 


o discovered it to be the sensation with 


lady of the court.’ 
king is bewitched by the Jew- 


“Ah, there, dear lave, sug- 


“ess!” 


gestive. 


thy _rumor, Countess poison 


every tongue.” 


“«‘And that she hath dark dealings with. 


Evil One.”’ 


- §*Thou art as. deep as this Jew in plot- 


ting, my lady love.’ 


‘‘Thou ‘shalt find me so. thou 


saidst, a storm must be raised | in England 
against the 

** Yet, Countess, 1am not armor proof. 
The Jews have my castle and estates un- 
der bonds well nigh to their full 
value.’’ 

‘‘Most fatal. Yet will Marie De Guise 


abide, her bargain with thee. We will 


work the ruin of the Jews in England 


{| yet. The holy fathers of the Jesuits will 


be with 

As the plotters retired, an old man in 
a gabardine came forth from his hiding 
place behind the tapestry of the chamber. 
It was the Patriarch.. He had, after his 
interview with the king, been conducted 
there by Sir William Temple that he 
might rest while the minister attended to 
some important preparation of their mu- 
tual purposes. Seeing 


himself behind the tapestry of the cham- 
ber, fearing the violence of Hawkley ina 
scene at court. Thus had he overheard 
the fo against his people. 

en is there danger brewing for our 
race ;’’ he mused—‘‘E’en in this goodly 
land, ‘where I had thought our people, 
worn with ages of their wanderings 
would find rest for their feet. Cromwell the 
Great had given us both welcome and 
enfranchisement, but he did live before 
his time. The needs of Charles for 


moneys serve us better now than did a 


great man’s tolerance and aims for} justice 
to our persecuted people. King Charles’ 


|’ passion forthis Hebrew maid hathserved 


us too. But from his princely lust. old 
Dayid’s hand must save the child. And 
yet there’s danger brewing ‘gainst our 


tribe! If once the Jesuits obtain the 


sway in England, then I fear me much 
the Jew will have to leave these shores 


again and quit the pastures of this thrifty 
land. ‘The king comes forth. I'll watch 
and keep mine ears as open doors.’’ 
Sir Judah being again in England, this 
time to bring about the marriage between 
the Princess Mary, was endeavoring, if 


We must send the rumor round | 
that the king to love the Jew-- 


Hawkley enter 
with the lady, he had quickly goncealed 
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possible, to break the collar of v 


which Louis, by his gold, had welded on 


the neck of Charles, and to aid the Pro- 


testant ministers of the realm with Jewish | 


In the ‘weal of England was the 


gold. 
But Louis, as we 


safety of his people. 


have seen, was also at work in England 


_ with his agents and they were instigating 
in the land a plot against the Jews. And 
before the close of the day on which the 


Patriarch was closeted with the king, my. 


lord of came to an issue with 
the envoy. laying him in the gar- 
dens of the Palace, as the envoy was 
leaving, the plotter haughtily" accosted 
him 


Who artthou? There’s mystery in 


thee !’’ 
‘* Envoy from the States-General, my 


of Hawkley.”’ 


‘‘ That I know; but what your busi- 
ness with 


 vokest it much with thy king.” 
6s What with the king ?”’ 
please thee and please 


thy master Louis much. I "know “thee, ; 


my lord of Hawkley.” 
‘¢ By Heaven, I think thou art. thyself 
a Jew.” 
‘* By Satan, then, be. on thy 


apple of mine eye.’ 


‘« Keep guard upon thy tongue, devil, 
_ or Jew, lest I should give thee taste of 


this.”’ 

‘I wear a charmed sword, Sir ‘Chris- 
tian.’ 

‘¢ Have at, thee, then, Sir Jew! A lit- 


tle blood may rouse some Christian tem- 
per ’gainst thy tribe.”’ 


Their swords flew out; but in a mo- 


ment Hawkley was di 

‘< Thou fightest at some risk to thee, 
‘ my Lord of Hawkley, but none to me. 
cba up thy sword. There is no malice 


stin 
exclaimed the plotter, as he 
for his weapon. 
‘‘Aha! Thou seest my paren e 1” 
retorted the envoy, witha ag tery onic 
laugh. ‘‘’Tis well, or 
pleaseth thee, Lord Hawkley, I am not 
altogether Jew nor quite a Christian. 
Satan is my sire. ouldst need the 


fiend, I will be at thy elbow in thy dir-- 
est strait. But touch thou not the apple 


of mine eye!” 


just as it 


| 


'| with the Jews repeali 


Jew. 


pleasure, so that she oon tht 


Fate was ‘in the | 


CHAPTER | 
THE Covenant or ENGLAND ‘WITH THE 
_JEws. 
In the year 1656, the Jews sent to tae” 
land a distinguished Rabbi, Manassah Ben 
Israel, to negotiate. with the Protector on. 
the subject of the return of the Jews ; and 
in the same year a treaty was made with 


the latter by the Protector’s government 


permitting their return. Cromwell and 


lawyers were earnest and thorough; 
but in consequence of the bigotry of the 


pe appointed to consider Manas- 
only little resulted 


| 
isfion until the reign of 


Charles iL It was clearly now a matter 
of royal grace, seeing that the king, on 


| pretence of-cause, could readily set aside — 
a Naught with thee, unless thou pro- 
| that had put his father to death. Hence, 


the act of the revolutionary government 


the Patriarch had deemed it of vital im-— 
portance to obtain from Charles some 


_ written warrant, under the royal seal, in 


effect endorsing the treaty made with his 
Manassah. 


kinsman, Rabbi 


That night the ‘king and certain of his 


guard. ‘ministers honored the palace of Hadas- 
lest thou shouldst touch the 


sah with their presence. His Majesty 
had designed to make a peace-offéring to 
the maiden worthy a prince. | 
On this auspicious night, the Christian — 
King designed to present to the daughter 
of David the new covenant of England 
the act of ban- 
ishment of the reign o Edward the First. 
Such, in effect, was the royal warrant 
which Sir William Temple prepared and 
which, that day, received the royal signa- 


‘| ture. Hadassah, throu h the weet 


had been advised of his ajesty’ $ grac , 
‘the 


conspicuous place and Ben ofan! kept in 


the back-ground with his money offer- 


in 
te The Daughter of David of Nassau re- 
_ ceived Charles with such royal spirit that © 
evening, that for awhile the king’s love 
was in a 


palpitation. Noth- - 

ing can 

the affairs of the tender passion, nor a 

noble woman’s ‘Magnanimity to nn man 

who has sued at her feet in vain. . 
pasion 


sah was. sensible that the king’s 
was sincere. Indeed, never had 
II. loved woman, more ‘han 


the tact of a woman in 
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did the Jewese; nor. bad Hadassah ever 
before received him with such a cordial | 
unreserved spirit.. This, Charles appre: | 
_ ciated at once, and | kissed the maiden’s | 
hand with reverent respect. His peace | 
thus made, the king returned to his min- © 
isters. 


‘There were present the Earl of Danby, - 


Sir Wiltam Temple, Lord Halifax, Ba- 
ron De Leon and the Bishop—brother of . 
Lady De Leon ; and among many more of | 
the noble guests invited, was my Lord of 
Hawkley. The Plotter had been surprised 


_ at the invitation, but as aspy of Louis, 


he availed himself of the unexpected | 
_ chance of serving the Papal cause and 
watching the secret business of the oc- 
casion. 

‘‘What means this gathering, your 
majesty ?’’ he enquired. 

‘Tis but the whim of an ancient pat- 
riarch,’’ replied the king, “‘who schemes 
to have these noble gentlemen partakers 
in the covenant of good-will between us 
‘and the Jews.”’ 

where is the Jewish prince, sire?” 

At this moment, entered the ‘band of 
ancients in their gabardines,| and at their 
| head was the patriarch from Palestine. 

Evidently, the king himself was aston- 
ished at their presence. He had ex- 
pected to meet the mysterious: patriarch 
and Sir Judah of Nassau, but of this 
_ troop of ancients he knewnothing. Their 
entrance gripe a marked sensation. 

_ Phere is a mystery here, Sir Wil- 
liam Temple,’’ rved the king, not 
knowing whether to be offended or not. 
-_ “A mystery which I will prick!” put 
in my lord of Hawkley maliciously, for 
he thought the opportunity was now pre- 
sented for him, by audacity, to interrupt 

the covenant of good-will. 

‘Surely most ‘noble sirs,’’ he said, 
<¢we are not here to be recefved by such 
as these, buyers of old silver—vagabonds 
_ who peddle through our streets. That 
rusty, greasy, stinking gabardine most 
plainly tells the swine with which we mix 
to-night. (This indicating the patriarch, 
with insolent disgust. ) ere is Ben 
Israel? _He claims to be descendant of 


‘the royal blood of Judah. If this Prince | 


be here, your Majesty, let. him at once 
"appear, or we retire.’ 

_ “Comrades of David 1"? cried the pat- 
riarch with a voice of proud command, 
‘startling all present but those addressed. 
“Comrades of David ! under your 


his 


thy feet, did ¢all him dog. 


gabardines. Weare in the pieecuce of our 


-king—the gracious Majesty of England.’’ 


In an instant the ines fell off 
from the ancients. The comrades of 


| David were revealed at last.. Dressed as 


when soldiers they followed their warrior 
Prince—the heroes of other days, by 
whose aid Maurice of Nassau had van- 
quished the Spaniard. But who was he 
—the patriarch ? He was robed in princely 
costume; about his the jewels of. 
honor; on his prince’s star ; on 
his heel_the spurs o Knighthood. | 

‘‘Sir David, : Prince of Nassau!’’ ex- 
claimed De Leon, overpowered by his 
emotion and rise. 

‘‘Sir David of Nassau!’’ echoed the 
king. ‘*Then, indeed, thou royal hero, 


are we among our equals.’’ 


But that which gave to the others an 
admiration as supreme as their astonish- 
ment, produced a different effect upon my 
lord of Hawkley. was beside him- 


self with rage, and altogether forgetful of 
| the presence of the kin 


‘*Ah !” he hissed, ** this is your revenge 
on me, old man. But I will be even with 
you yet, dog of a Jew !”’ 

With this he was about to leave, but 
David, waving him back, and crossing 
path with his ancient majesty, thus 
addressed the plotter : 

‘‘Stay, my lord of . Hawkley ! I hold 
some bonds of thine which, if pressed 
home for settlement, would send thee 
through the world a beggar lord. They 
fell due yesterday. Leave my poor dwell- 
ing thus, and to-morrow I will press the 
panic y= The other day, thou didst 

the Jew and, trampling him beneath 
*Twas then 
this maiden for her people stood, eyen as 
Judith, who smote the chief of proud 
Assyria’s host! My lord of Hawkley, 
the Jew now thanks thee that thine out- 
rage did show him such‘a picture of his 
race; and, in his gratitude, renews the 
bonds. But if, hereafter, thou but touch- 


‘est even the hem of any of my people’s 


robes—ay, though it be the least of all 
my tribe, I will exact the recompense to 
the last farthing’s due.” 

‘‘ He hath deserved thy rebuke, Sir 
David, but let him:retire. His presence 
offends his king. My lord of Hawkley, 
henceforth we shall not need you in our 

counsels. 

Thus dismissed by the king, the 

plotter, choked with ~~ retired. 
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_ himself to his: daughter. Already, had | 


\ 


_ no masquerade, sire. David deemed ‘it 


' twenty years, we have not thus revealed 


thy presence.’ 
‘‘ Right, Sir David, the ‘king is hon- | 


| that David and his thousands were thus 


‘David, from the world till now ?’’ 


beloved and her babe—whom till recent- 
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Already, that day, had David revealed . 


Sir Judah of Nassau clasped his sister, | 
Hadassah, to his bosom. | | 
Sir David was now an old man, yet he | 
looked the princely warrior of other days. 
Charles surveyed him with admiration. 
**Sire,’’ observed Sir William Temple, 
‘* Did I not say Sir David of Nassau was 
the royalest personage in Europe? Thou — 
seest him so to- "day, and these his heroes 
are worthy-ofhim.”’ 
‘* Yea, most gracious Majesty of Eng- 
land. David's soldiers are not unworthy 


ored in their presence. I would that thou 


and they were young again and in the | 


service of England.’’ 
** Ay, sire, would.to the God of Jacob 


and in arms, and England in the field. 

As freely as their gold, so would they 

give their blood for love of England.’ 
‘‘Why hast thou hid thyself, Sir 


“Sire, our work as soldiers was long - 
since ended. Our swords were no longer 
needed ; nor had David heart within him | 
after the tragedy that bereft him of his 


ly, when we met in Spain, I knew not 
was living. Resuming my family name, 
with my comrades we sought to establish 
our people again in Europe. In this we 
have succeeded, and now have wended 
our feet to thy realm to rest from our 
wanderings.”’ 

‘¢ Right welcome, Sir David, art thou ; 
and welcome, -they, to England. 

‘* My king, they are not peddlers as 


are the moneyed princes of Euro 
bankers now, as soldiers once. This is. 


fitting that England’s king should give : 
covenant to’ us without disguise. For 


ourselves.’’ 

‘‘We do applaud thee, Sir David, and 
thy royal motive,’’ replied the king, 
much gratified. 

‘*Sire, will it please thee and my no- 
ble guests to banquet with the Jew ? All 
is ready, David’s table will not be un- 
worthy thy gracious honoring.’’ 

That night, the king of England and 
his ministers sat down to the richest ban- 


quet thatit had ever fallen to their lot 


to partake of. The king and his minis-- 


ters. feasted with heroes and ‘moneyed 
princes,—not with peddiers—men whose 


| wealth could purchase akingdom. That 
night, too, the king presented Hadassah 
| with his royal warrant—his covenant. to 


the Jews; while David and his comrades 


presented the king with a gift such as 


Louis of France had never bestowed up- 


on him. Nor were the rest sent away 


without some princely present to remind 
them of David and his men. It was a 


‘night of jubilee’ to Israel, and a promise 
of Israet’s to in coming 


times. | 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE KNIGHTS REBUILD THE TOMB. 


Seven years had passed since the land-. 
ing of the Hebrews in England under 
Sir David and his daughter. Within 
that period a number of the band of the 


Ancients had gathered up their feet and 
slept with. their fathers. Solemn, now, 
was each summons of death to the remain- 


der of the knightly brotherhood of meee 


which, under David, more than fifty 
years before, left Babylonia to effect the 


return of their people to Europe. Five 


hundred youths then,—now scarcely ex- 
ceeding a fifth of that number of old— 
old men, But to Sir David of Nassau 
more solemn even than to’his comrades, 
was the periodical summons to. entomb 
the sacred remains of a departed brother. 

Sir David, himself, had lived beyond his 


‘| eightieth year, but thus far on the way, 
death had passed him by, as though the 
work of the Hebrew chieftain was not — 
_yet completed. 
that scornfu noble namedthem. These | 
| parted knights of the ‘Covenant of the 
tomb had received burial in a cemetery 


Up to the period here marked, the de- 


sof the Palace of Sir’ David, known at first 


-as the Palace of Hadassah. But the. He- 
-brew Brotherhood, from the date of their 


landing—indeed, when they sealed up 


the tomb of Israel of Cordova—had pur- 


Ha a tomb of the. Covenant in Eng- 
d, where the sacred ashes of the rem- 


‘nant of the band of their brotherhood 
might sleep in love and peace together 


as they had lived in the mortal action of 


this estate. 


Loath at first to hegin the solemn work 
‘of the tomb in England, the band of 


Ancients had too long ; 


_but admonished of by fre-_ 
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uent of their brothers, the mourn- 
fal remnant hastened to execute their. 
_ cherished purpose: From that moment, 
the Ancients were literally hurrying their 
footsteps to the grave.:%, .- 

- Near the palace of ‘Sir David was a 
beautiful. ravine, which seemed ordained 
by Nature herself for the cemetery of a 
special people. This spot the Ancients 
had chosen for their ‘‘Palace of the 
Dead.’’ Indeed, close by, they had 
built the. Palace of the Living; because 
its site was contingent to that of thé ra- 


‘ vine purchased for their cemetery.. 


The Tomb of David—as the Ancients 
named it—the ‘‘Palace of the Dead’’— 
where the ashes of immortals were to 
sleep—was now finished. The mauso- 
leum was built after the fashion of that 
of Israel of Cordova, but the crypt of the 
‘tomb was much more simple than that of 
the tomb in Spain, there being merely a 
_ flight of marble stairs to the chambers 
‘beneath. But one of these chambers 
was a grand marble hall where the knights 


of the Covenant designed to hold their | 


chapters. Above,. were the) statues of 
two knights with clasped hands, and 
these were the figures of Sir David and 
Sir Richard De Leon—the Hebrew and 


the Christian in brotherly covenant. The | 
descent and ascent of the crypt 


through them. 

_ During the last few days, about fifty 
of the departed had been removed to the 
chambers of the tomb. The last of the 
Ancients who had fallen beneath the 
stroke of death were Nathan and Simeon. 
‘Levi Ben Levi, and Caleb, ‘David's lieu- 
tenants, were still among the living. 

This night, the Ancients were holding 
their initial chapter in the new tomb of 
the covenant. -There was’ solemn cere- 


mony for the dead of Israel in the sub- : 


terranean temple. 
A hundred of the Ancients were pres- 
‘ent, but there was also quite a band of 
the sons and daughters of the dead ; and 
about the necks of all was the ‘jewel of 
the Covenant,’’ which had belonged to 
their dead fathers. 
Sir David of Nassau having once more 
taken his knightly name, ‘presided over 
the chapter. 
- _ The Prince of the Captivity arose and 


“The hand of the. Lord was upon me, 


and carried me out in the spirit of the 
Lord, set me Gown. the midst’ 


Jacob !”’ 


of the valley which was full of bones. 

‘‘And caused me to pass by them 
round about: and behold very many in 
the open valley; and lo, very dry. 


‘¢ Then said hé unto me; These bones” 
are the whole house of Israel : behold, 
they say, Our bones are dried and our | 


hope Js lost : we are cut. off roc our 


The Ancients lifted up their voices 
and wept. To these grand old men it was as 


though they now were carried away by - 


the spirit and set down in the valley of 
dry bones of the ‘‘zehole house of Israel.’’ 
And the sons of the dead dnd the daugh- 
ters of the dead also lifted up their voices 
and wept. 

But the Voice from the Dead swelled 
above the grief of the living. The sob- 
bing.of the Ancients was hushed. The 
mantle of the sepulchre was lifted and 
the bright wings of the Angel of the Cov- 
enant swept the gloom of death from the 
spirits of the sons and daughters of Israel 
as the Voice continued the theme: 

‘‘Therefore, prophecy and say unto 
them, ‘Thus saith the Lord God: 
Behold, O, my people, I will open your 


graves, ‘and cause you to come up out of © 


your graves, and bring you into the land 
of Israel. 

ye’ shall know that I am the 
Lord, when I have opened your graves, 


O my people, and brought you up out of 


your’ graves. 

‘And shall put my Spirit in you, and 
ye shall live, and I shall place you in 
your own land. — 

‘And they shall dwell in the land that I 
have given unto Jacob my servant, where- 
in your fathers have dwelt; and they 
shall dwell therein, they and their chil- 
dren,and theirchildren’s children for ever: 
and my servant, David, their Prince for 
ever.’ 


As by one accord, moved by the same 


impulse, the comrades of ‘David rose to 


‘their feet, their example being followed — 


by the sons and daughters of the Dead, 
and led by the voice of Levi Ben Levi 
they responded: - 

‘So be it, Thou Mighty God of 


CHAPTER XX. 

Love! 

Had lave grown impotent at last ? 


_ Was instinct of Grace its final conqueror ? 
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Had the young lion forgotten its mate? 
Nay, love had but been proving its 
sovereign qualit 


y- 
It has been said that ‘after the great 


separation which came to young Ric 

De. Leon and his Hebrew mate, in con- 
sequence of the gulf which existed be- 
tween the two races, Hadassah was held 
in the mind of the young Christian noble 
as one sacred. From that time, he never 
approached her with words of love, though 
he had often met her with deep rever- 
ence in his manner ; and, often also, had he 
stood afar off in her brilliant saloons and 
watched her, ‘surrounded by a galaxy of 
learning and genius, as one worshipping 
a distant star that ruled his life. But he 
had not renounced his claims upon his 
mate. Like Jacob, he had been serving 
for his Rachel. -Let him explain himself, 

as he did to Sir David of Nassau, when 


he sought the princely father for the hand 7 


of his daughter. 
for his Rachel, so hath 
Richard for his Hadassah, ‘his seven 
served. I have come, "Sir David, 
to claim my bride.’’ 
‘*Boy, 1 cannot answer shee to-day !”” 


‘‘Nay, not a boy, Sir David of Nassau, 


but one unsatisfied, Itting his. ripe 
manhood to pass, without his mate. Yet 
have I loved her since asa boy, I first 
breathed my love, scarcely compre- 
' hending the meaning of the passion— 
_ loved Hadassah thus thrice seven years 


with unabated yearning, increasing daily - 


till I can hold my peace no longer. I 
come, Sir David, to claim thy daugh- 
ter:”" 
‘‘Boy, thy coming hath troubled the 
soul of David more than thou canst real- 
ize.’ 

“Thou wilt not withhold her 
from me? She ismine. Thy own heart 
‘dare not disown my claim: # lover her 
long ere thou fidst know thy daughter 
lived to bless" thee. O thou, too, Sir 
ae in thy strength of manhood hath 

2? 

‘*Yea, boy, David hath loved thy father 
well—aye, as his ancestor loved Jonathan. 
ae art right, boy, David hath loved 
we 93 

*<O, sir, evade not ‘my earnest issue. 
— Thou knowest I mean love for thy daugh- 
ter as thine for her mother.”’ 

The old man’s téars gave answer more 
touching than words had: been. David 

could no longer control . himself. The 


yearning of years already felt; am 


young De Leon’ § reference to the mother 


of Hadassah brought back in all its fresh- 


ness the ripe love of his manhood, and 


in all its anguish his awful bereavement 


by the tragedy in Spain. He buried his 


countenance in his trembling hands and 


sobbed aloud ; nor could his daughter, 


_who knelt by ‘his chair—her tears with 


his—sooth the passion of her father’s 
grief for his long lost love. For a quar- 
ter of acentury, he had not wept thus 
over her loss and memory. 
strongly as now, did he yedrn 

reunion beyond the veil of death. De 


Leon had ‘moved the father more than he 
‘had designed:in pleading for his daugh- 


ter; and yet this very grief he saw was 
pleading more potently than any words 


of his had done. 


‘“<O pardon me, most revered of men, 
for thus moving thee. I designed not 
this, and yet, Sir David, in justice to 
my own love and the long agonized 
forced 
to declare that like thy grief would be 


mine to lose thy daughter now.”’ 
‘‘Richard De Leon, let the maiden > 


herself answer thee. I dare not now, 


but will seek my comrades and tell them | 


of thy u 

With this 
alone that he might seek waecenels of 
his comrades. 

‘*Hadassah 

**Q, Richard, I cannot answer thee 


t suit for David’s daughter.’” 


till. their jud t is pronounced.”’ 
thou wentest out 


from my ‘father’s home, declaring that 
the curse had made thee sacred from even 
the following of love, I dared not cross 
my father’s threshold to stay thy steps 


or follow thee as I fain had to.the world’s 
| end—aye to the end of all thin 


, ere the 


death of Richard’s love for aidassah. 


‘**Not more was thine than Hadassah’ 


for Richard! ‘Not more thy yearning 
for her than her love for thee !’’ — 
_ “But with thy going, Hadassah, a2 
change came over 
“A change, Richard? Thou didst 
cease to love me ?: Fie, fie, that were a 
foolish question. Forgive it, Richard.’’ 
‘*Yes, Hadassah, a change but—not of 
my changeless love. 
curse !—the curse, Hadassah, had fallen 
on me as well-as on thee !’’ 


‘The carse of my love? O, Richard, 


I ‘felt not that till thou suggested it. 


‘God of help us, if Had- 


Never so. . 
for their - 


is, the old man left the lovers 


Oh, it was the 
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s love hath been thy, curse. I knew 
it not till now, yet how could .it be: to 
thee but a curse? O, Richard! Rich- 
ard !”’ 

“Nay, Hadassah, che love was no 
curse. I would not have bartered it for 


the universe. , phy priceless love hath . 


ennobled me.’ 

‘“‘Thank God that Hadassah’ s love 
- hath Been no curse.to thee, Richard !’’ 
‘*Yet, as I have said, did the curse fall 
on me as well as on thee. *Twas then, 
Hadassah, I felt the burden of thy peo- 
ple’s wrongs. 'Twas then I swore in my 


despair that never should my voice be. 


hushed until in England aad Jew with 
Christian ranked as equal.”’ 

‘‘Aye, and nobly indeed, my beloved, 

hast thou kept thy vow.’’ 
“By my father’s influence, I obtained 
a seat in the British Parliament and took 
up the Jewish cause, till my constituents 
applaud where once they _ hurled re- 
proaches on my head and fain had un- 
seated me.’’ | 

know it !. Hadassah hath watched 
her beloved with pride boundless as her 
gratitude. O, do I not know that at 
every chance, sought oftener than given, 
hath Richard De Leon stormed the 
British Parliament with eloquence upon 
the cause of our long suffering people !’’ 

‘¢ Vet, as thou knowest, Hadassah, I 
have kept from thee.as one sacred, see- 


ing thee but seldom ; resolving not to. 


claim thee till I, in Parliament, had 
served, like Jacob with Laban, seven 
for my love. The probation is end- 

ed. Iam here to claim thee mine by 
right of love,—mine by covenant of ser- 
vice to thy e. To thee I urge but 
love ; to thy people, covenant. O, Ha- 
dassah, answer me, for henceforth will I 
wrestle in Love’s name till the blessing 
be mine.”’ 

Richard, I, too, will seek my fa- 
~ ther’s comrades. I, too, will plead in 
Love’s name. ‘Thou hast conquered my 
answer—I am thine—I. to conquer 

To-night, I. will meet thee 


sought her father and his 


faithful lieutenants, Caleb and Ben Levi, | 


who seldom separated even an hour from 
their chief—so necessary had the old 
men become to.each other—the necessi- 


eh tor that was almost closed. — 


| to summon a chapter of the knights. 
Meantime, something also had transpired 
besides the pressed issue of Richard De 
Leon’s love to call the Ancients together. 
The chiefs evaded the maiden’s questions 
upon the matter; refused, in fact, to sat- 


on. 


| David had already sent his young men 


isfy her by any answer. "She saw a spirit 
of. deep trouble in her father and Ben 
Levi—a certain comprehension ‘in. their 


manner of something near of supreme 


consequence and, it would seem, su- 


‘preme grief. What was the meaning of 


sudden something that had trans- 
\pired to seal the lips which had been 
wont to trust her with all their. conh- 
dence ? 

_ **Hadassah, question me not. Thou 
wilt know too soon, iene soon for 
us, Levi—Brother.”’ 

‘* Too soon for us, David, my Prince | Y 

And the old men wept. 

‘‘ What is that? Richard “De Leon 
horsed and dashing like the wind from 


our palace! Look; sirs, from the win-— 
dow. See! O, what means this, good 
Levi?’’ | 


The old men answered not, but wept 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ADJURED! ANATHEMA! 


The voice of mourning in Castle De 


Leon! The angel of death had entered 


its portal. 
In that solemn chamber was one ofthe © 
most touching of earthly scenes—the 


death bed of a just man. Richard, Baron 


‘De Leon, was dying ! 


Around the bed of the dying: noble- 


_man were Lady De Leon, her brother— 
the Bishop—and other zealous Christian 
members of the family. 


Orthodoxy was. congregated there to 


wrestle for the undoing of a soul’ saved 
by its own divine truth ; the priest of a 


church to adjure the just to descend from 


' the lofty pinnacle of life’s righteousness ; 
a Right Reverend Bishop, sweating in 


the agony of Christian zeal, to prevail 
on his-kinsman to reriounce at the last 


‘moment his covenant with the Jew. 


‘¢ Richard De Leon, I adjure thee, in 


the name of the Blessed Savior, to re- 

‘nounce thy compact with the Evil One.”’ 

. ties of their life-long affections, not of | 
. their life-long service together for their 


‘‘ Richard De Leon hath made no such 
compact.’’ 
‘‘Hast thou not compacted with the 
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Jews ?—the race accursed ‘by the shed- 
ding of His precious blood? Cover not 
thy awful guilt at this moment. Con- 
fess! Abjure thy compact with Satan— 
that Holy Church may administer to thy 
penitent soul its blessed absolution.”” 

“*Q, husband, confess thy sin. _ 
church will be merciful.’” 


“« Wife, thy husband hath no need of |! 


ly mercy.’ 

‘QO, Richard, confess. Art thou not 
a sinner in his sight ae 
So are we sinners all, at best.’’ 

*« Make thy peace with holy church.”’ 

‘« T have made my peace with heaven, 

wife. 29 

‘¢O, confess and abjure thy sin. His 
will absolve thee.’’ 

‘* Be Richard De Leon’s deeds his ab- 
solution.’” 

*¢Q, confess oxi partake of the blessed 
sacrament, ere it be too late.”’ _ 

** My death be my sacrament, good 
wife. I have but little more to par- 
take. 

‘¢ Confess, confess, wretched man !’’ 
urged the priest, severely. 

‘*T have nought to confess but fidelity 
to those thou wouldst have me abjure.’’ * 

'** The adversary hath hold of thy ob- 
-durate soul.’’ 

" My lord Bishop, ‘it hath still left 
strength to be faithful to those so long 
loved.”’ 

‘‘Holdest thou to thy — with 
the Evil One ?’’ 

‘*Aye; to my covenant with. David, 
my brother. Ifhe be evil, yet in my 
sight good—I hold to my love for him. 
Leave me, my lord Bishop. Thy im- 
portunities trouble my peace. Would 
_Richard were come. Wife, see if our 
son hath arrived. His. father’s soul 
yearns for the boy.””__ 

The Bishop whispered to his sister and 
_ she left the room to do his secret bid- 

ding. 

__ For awhile, the dying nobleman was 
left untroubled by Christian importunity; 
_ but presently his weeping wife returned, 
and following were a train of priests 
bearing the host. The Bishop had re- 
solved to storm the fortress of the soul of 
the just man with the awful pageantry of 
churchly power. 

_ “ By that awful symbol, I do adjure 
thee to confess thy guilt and Tendunce 
‘thy compact with the evil one.’ 

Thus did the church labor in vain to 


shake the temple—thus the hand lifted to 

' steady the ark, till at last the priest, en- 

rag , thundered ; 

‘Richard De Leon, for the last time, 
‘I charge thee, by the holy’ crucifix, to 
‘confess thy cardinal guilt and. abjure thy 


‘unholy compact. 


‘*T have answered thee, Sir Priest.’ : 
‘*Wretched man, then pon 
‘thy head, also !”’ 
“Nay, mie say it not.’’ 


**VYea, if it so please him.”’ 

“Sacreligious wretch! Dost thou invoke 
blood upon thy head ?”’ 

. “Aye, as on theirs!” said the dying 
‘man, with indignant wrath. 
“Then anathema ! anathema ! 
‘athema !’’ 

With shrieks, “che wife threw herself on 
her knees ;.but at that moment the son 
had entered. | 
. ** His head is too sacred for thy an- 
athemas, sir priest. His presence too 
holy for thine. ‘ Leave us. His son is 
here to guard his sire. On my head he 
thy curse. Thy Church hath come down 
with the thunder of anathemas. But 
thou hast Jaunched them here in vain. 
Leave us, I say!’’ 

The pageanty of the Church retired © 
with groanings over the‘‘lost soul.” 

Groanings over the death of the just. 

Richard De Leon had kept his coven- 
ant! 


The Seles was alone with his 
son and disclosing important matters con- 
cerning his rautions with the Hebrew 
Brotherhood. 

‘‘Thou knowest now, my son, why thy 
father and his comrades have so long pro- 
crastinated thy suit for David’s daughter. 
It could not take effect till thou thyself 
was in the covenant. By nfy death, 
Richard, thou art wl 3; and it was 
ordained between us, years ago, that the 
issue should be when thou presentest thy 
father’s jewel tg claim David’s daughter 
for betrothal. I told thee sooner, my 
son, then had I more wished this night 
had sooner come.’ 

“‘Q, my honored father, live thou on. 


an- 


Let th y son serve seven more years, for © 
‘David's daughter !’’ 

‘It cannot be, Richard, nor would 
thy father have itso. Iam full ripe with 
age. The summons from the pter 
above has reached me. 


: “*Take thou my jewel, I have worn it: 
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for love of David and his cousraden, not 


unworthily. Kneel; Richard.’’ ~ 


_ “With this jewel of our Covenent Ido 


endow thee, Richard De Leon, inheritor. 
Present it to Sir David and my comrades 
at the tomb to-night. They will be there 
to meet thee.’ 


or an hour the young De Leon 
_ watched by his sire to catch the last re- 
turn of consciousness. 


The aged knight awoke from his rest- 
ful sleep. Why, - it seemed youth was | 
coming back to him again. Ah! but 


this coming was the youth that grows 
not old. 


courtyard ?”’ 
i am here by thy side, nes father !’’ 
‘*Thank God, see thee 
n. 


at Sir David’s ?”’ 


_ “I flew to thy side, my father, nor 


once drew rein till I reached the castle.” 
_ “Ah! at my brother, David’s! Then 


at last, boy, thou wast urging suit for 


David's daughter? Richard, I too have 


Chapter. 
‘Tis growing dark, Richard. Thou 


must be going. "Tis almost: night. They 


will be waiting.thee, boy !’’ 
‘Where is thy mother ?’! 
my mother ! O, my father 


CHAPTER XXIT. 
THE Proxy OF THE ‘Deap. 


In the Tomb of David which had been. 
_ dedicated as the Temple ot the Brother-: 
hood, the Knights of the Covenant were 


holding a special Chapter. 
- The number of the Ancients at the 
last calling of the roll stood’ seventy and 


one. Seventy were present to-night; 
one was absent. This was realized, how- 
ever, rather than known with exactness; 


for the roll had not been called. To- 
night it was locked in the archives of the 


temple. The comrades dared not con- 
-gult it; for the Spirit of the Sanc- 


tuary guarded it from mortal eye. Who 


em. remained among the living 


“‘Oh, my father, can it be?. Can it 

| in the life action of Sir David and his 
say my messenger Npached thee 
| into a covenant of knightly brotherhood. 


and who were now numbered among the 
dead was the question from whose answer 
these old men shrank. 

_ There was silence to-night in'the holy 
Sanctuary ! For the space of half an hour 
the Ancients had sat in this profound. 


| As they entered the temple of the Cov- 

The dying knight, exhausted by his | 
efforts, fell back upon his pillow 
slept. 


enant each had silently taken his niche. 
No word had been spoken,—no greeting 


~| given by brother to brother. The sev- 
enty comrades present had each received. 


a direct summons from the one absent to 
meet him that night ‘in special chapter. 

They all waited Ass coming. It was tor 
him to-night to give first greeting. Only 
on one solemn occasion was it thus: and 
that was named ‘‘The Night of Commun- 


: | ion with the Dead.” 

‘‘Wife, ’tis the need of Richard—our 
son !—Hearest thou not its pawing in the. 
| had grown up between these old men. _ 
It will be remembered that the com- 


And here.must be mentioned some- 
thing of the beautiful. mysticism which 


pact, which between their grandsires had 
simply been one for the recovety of the 
treasures hid in the tomb in Spain, had, 
comrades, been transformed and elevated 


So, also, had the custom of the inheritor 


_ presenting the father’s jewel of the cov- 


enant inspired divine idealities and sug- 
gested sacred temple forms. At first, 


| this was designed to keep up the organi- 
sent my suit, and bade Ben Levi call a. 


zation and to link the sons and daugh- 
ters of the fathers who had gone to their 
immortal home. But the children pre- 
senting themselves in the name of the 
sires—the name of the fathers being up- 
on the head of the inheritors—the affirm- 

ation of the departed knight signified: — 


‘No more in earthly estate can I meet 
my comrades in person, but I will meet 


with them in my offspring.’’ 

Hence the ordaining of ‘‘The night of 
communion with the dead !” 

The emblem of the living was— 

‘‘We are waiting for the dead !’’ 

The greeting of the Immortal— 

‘‘Tam not dead, but living, andin your 
midst 


was Hadassah—the inspired daugh- 
ter of David—who had breathed these 


spiritual idealities into the forms and 
customs of her father’s ancient comrades. 
' When woman is masonic she is divine- 
ly so. She cannot exist on dead forms. 
Her’s is the temple of the spiritual, not 
of the earthly. She has but little sense 


of signs and BTIps ; but is all intuitive 
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with the masonic soul of the life present 


and: the life *to come. So Hadassah 
- came into this valley of dry bones with 


the spirit of the departed ones and 
breathed it upon these ancient men. 

But it was not till after the landing of 
the Ancients in England that their cov- 
enant had received this mystical typing ; 
nor till after the building of the Tomb 
of David was ‘‘the Night of Communion”’ 
set a 


Two hundred of those Ancient com- 
rades when they landed; to-night but . 
seventy were present. One hundred and © 


twenty-nine slept in the chambers around 


the sanctuary. And there were also mar- . 


ble tablets of those who had passed away 
in the earlier.days, lining the walls of the 

nd chamber where the living met. 

hus had the tomb of David been con- 
verted into a veritable Temple. 

But he who had called the puapter was 
absent 
_ Hadassah had also been summoned; but 
she on a suit for David’s daughter. Rich- 
ard, Baron De Leon, was to meet her 
there as suitor for his son. 

O, but in the presence of those silat, 
waiting, anxious old men the calling of 
the chapter had more solemn import than 


suit of love! 


A spell of awe fell upon the maiden. 


bate moments fled; yet eternity seemed 


for still this silence i In the tem- 
ole. i could endure it no longer. 

‘<Q, venerable fathers, why sit ye thus 
in awful expectancy as though thi the very 
world itself were now to end? 

‘“‘Hush, child, that we may catch its 
dying breath 

It was the voice of David that answered 
the maiden. 


‘*O, my father, why comes not he én 
did summon me 7 
‘‘Hush ! child, we wait his. coming | 


Hadassah understood it allnow. It 


_ was the seat of Vice-Commander, Rich- 
ard, Baron De Leon, that was vacant. 


Would the Christian Knight come? 
‘It was a terrible question then to these 


d loving old men 3--Was De Leon 
faithful in death ?—a hero indeed in the 
last test of his love? or had he, under the 
dark shadow of death and the terrors of | 
Christian . anathemas, abjured the He- 
brew brotherhood and forbidden the con-— 
‘tinuance of the covenant Israel in 


his son! 


The uncertainty concerning the son 


was almost as dateoning to David and 
his comrades as that of the father. The 
compact between them was that when the 
young De Leon presented his father’s 


jewel as the inheritor, thus in himself re- 
newing the covenant with Israel, ther 


should he claim his Hebrew bride. This 
failing, his seven. "service in the 
British Parliamant for Hadassah. was in 


vain. If the between them was 
_abjured, how could they give the daugh- 
ter of David to the son? or how could — 
that son renew what the father in death 


had renounced? ‘True, the messenger, 


_who had brought the summons to young 


De Leon to hasten to the death bed of 
the father, had brought to them the sum- 


mons to the c pter; but since then 


what might not the last moments have 


developed? For they knew from a mes- 


senger of their own that De Leon was no 
more. 

Still the awful silence in the sanctuary. 
The hour. had passed. dex son came 
not... 
Suddenly a voice like an archangél’s 
trump : 

‘<I am here in the name of my immor- 
tal father, Richard De Leon!” 

Sir David started to his feet. With 


arms! outstretched, he staggered to the 


son of his beloved brother and falling 
upon his neck, wept... 

“The God of Jacob be praised !’’ ex- 
claimed the old men, rising with one ac- 
cord to greet the *‘Son of the Dead.’’ 

Their comrade had been faithful in 
death. Richard De Leon was still i in the 
bonds of love with Israel. . 

The young man had divined mack: of 
the thoughts and feelings which had per- 
vaded the hearts of his father’s comrades 


to-night. He had learned all concern- 


ing their compact from his dying sire, 
witnessed the solemn adjuration of Chris- 
tian priest to induce that just man to re- 
nounce his: “compact with the Evil One,”’ 
and heard their 


he closed thle 


was faithfal in death as in life. 


_ When the exultation of the emotion : 
had somewhat subsided, the noble inher- 
itor. presented his father’s jewel: to Sir 


David and, addressing the Ancients, said: 


of horroroverthe 
| ‘lost soul then, with loving hands, 
eyes of the dead, and 
‘mounting his father’s steed, rode. like 
the wind to bear the tidings to the’'Heb- 
rew brotherhood that Richard De Egon 
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his comrades, s, and message that he will 
meet ye all in the chapter appoint 


shall keep the appointment with 


Richard De Leon,’’ replied the chief. 
‘Comrades, what say ye all?’’ 
We will meet him there!’ 
Brothers of my immortal father, | 


enant with Israel, and to claim my fath- 
er’s jewel,’’ 
‘¢Comrades of David, is not the son 


worthy the father and the of 
father’ s brothers?’’ - 


He is worthy 
-** Son of the Dea 


our covenant. Take thou thy immortal 
father’s earthly seat among his brothers ; 


and let Azs name be ‘named upon thee in | 


Israel forever.’’ 


_ With this, Sir David placed the jewel of - 


the covenant about the young man’s neck 
and led him to his father’s seat. —_- 

And how with the daughter of David 
during this impressive scene in the tem- 


ple? Her exultation was supreme, yet 


subdued. Love and fidelity were about 


to receive their fitting reward, 


Vice Commander, young Richard De 
Leon had placed in the hands of the chief 
an epistle from the dead. 

‘‘Son of Caleb, read: I cannot !” 

The son of. Caleb left the niche of his 


-sire’s tomb and read thus the from |. 


the Knight: 


Castle. 
To the Keil of the Covenant: | 


“(My Hebrew Brothers,—4Greetings to. 


you as the living memorial of my undy- 


_ Ing love. Pursuant to the ordinance 


which rules that each worthy knight 
shall call his last earthly chapter, I have 


summoned you to meet my son who will. 
- come in my name as ordained to present 
his father’s jewel and claim the daughter 
beloved brother, for be- 


of David, m 


trothal to-night. . Let their love chasten 


your grief. Rejoice in them rather than - 
I have directed that the 


urn in me. 
of: Richard De Leon shall be em- 


balmed and sepulchred in my, tomb by 
the side of that of David; our Prince. 
Brothers, Richard. Dé Leon: with his em- 

brace will wait ye alk at the grand 
| chapter above in our ever- 
Jasting covenant. 
| ig son, and: on’ the head. of David’s 


My blessing. on thee, 


d, thus do we endow 
thee with the jewel of his honor and of 


gh my son whom I send to | 


: 


daughter. Let their betrothal proceed. 
Your comrade, everlastingly, 
"RicHarp DE 


‘Again the Ancients rose ; : ‘and Sir 


| David, taking the noble suitor by the 


| hand, led him to the altar of the temple 


where Ben Levi presented the maiden. 
am here in his name to renew the cov- B 


‘‘ Richard De Leon,” said Sir David. 

with noble simplicity, ‘*Ingratitude is 
not my people’s sin. We love not, be- 
cause we have not been loved ; trust not. 
because we have not been trusted. 
, But thou shalt find the Jew is just; that 
| hé will: pay his debts of love where love 
is due with moreexactness than his debts 


of hate. Take her, my son ; she is thine. 


Let all pronounce on them the blessing 
of our fathers !’’ 

‘*The blessing of our fathers’ God be 
on them and their children and their 
children’s children for ever!’’ respond- 
those divine old men. ~ 

‘They mourned for the dead, but they 
rejoiced in the covenant of love between 


the children; and had the veil of the . 


temple of the life beyond been drawn 
aside, they had beheld the glorious band 
of their immortal comrades present, and 
known that the father of Richard and 
the mother of Hadassah were blessing 
their children even as they had blessed 
them in their earthly sanctuary, 


“CHAPTER XXIII 
THE Mystic LINK. 


‘¢ The Sanctuary of the Tomb. 


*‘Q, Judah, my brother, what mystic 
chain is it that binds Hadassah to this 
solemn place? I write this letter to thee 
in the sanctuary of the tomb. Daily I 
come here, drawn as by some mighty 
and mysterious power. To others, this 
is a Sepulchre of the dead ;—to thy sis- 
ter, it is a temple of the immortal liv- 
ing. Here thoughts pour in upon my _ 
soul that above, in the bus of 
mortals, visit me not. — 
with a mania in this pele I eyous 
not but thou wilt say so; yet am I not, | 
Judah. True, when I come here, it 
seems that another life is opening to me. 
I dwell among beings not of earth; yet 
their links are with us. O, my bro’ her, 
they must be of us. Aye, must they not 
even be those who have loved us on 
earth, gone before us to open the door 
of the everlasting sanc above? Yet 
are they. with us, _— still by — 
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mysterious law. I cannot fathom it, yet 
do I feel the presence of our dead. This 
wondrous miystery of their presence is 
the burden of my life when I visit this 


sanctuary. 


‘©, my brother, the life beyond, of 
which we dream, is very near us. There 
is but the finest veil between. Tis not 


a mighty gulf. We see beyond it, yet 


are not conscious that it is the other side 
that looms up as the new world. We 


stretch our hands across and grasp im- 


mortal hands, then doubt the grip be- 
cause tis not a mortal’s clasp. 

‘* You call these sights of mine Hadas- 
sah’s visions, and Hadassah’s dreams, 
and fear sometimes lest thy sister should 
dream herself beyond the confines of her 
reason. Judah, unless these sights are 
I meet my fa- 
ther’s comrades whom I have known in 
life, still as in life. To me, they are not 
departed hence. Only when above, in 
the busy world of mortals, dol miss 
them. In this sanctuary, I ever. meet 
Here they are immortal, as once 
they were but mortal: other than this, I 
know no difference in their presence. 


‘¢ Thou shouldst not wonder at this, 


my Judah, for as thou ‘knowest, of old 
our race did walk and talk with angels. 
Thou art not atheist to thesacred records 
of our fathers. And what, O, my broth- 
er, is the awful significance of those 
records to us, but the entabulated proph- 
ecy that the angels shall walk and talk 
with our race again? Do I, then, hear 
their awaking voices at the morning 
dawn, and see the shadows of the hosts 
that come to lift the curse from off our 
people? I know not, yet I do know our 
father’s ancient comrades are not dead 
to me. | | | 

‘¢T told you in my last to thee, dear 
Judah, of the departure from earth’s life 


_of that just man, my Richard’s honored 


sire. - The son came not alone to our 


with the son. As certain as was the one, 


so was the presence of the other to thy 


sister. And when our father placed 
young Richard De Leon’s hand to receive 
mine, *twas Baron De Leon that gave 
mine to his son in that night’s solemn 


betrothal." The scene did affect our fa-_ 


ther’s comrades greatly ; but would they 
could have seen their immortal comrade 
present, as did thy sister! — | 


“Judah, another’ mystic link hath | 


The sire came 


come in the destiny of our people. Is it 
a prophecy that our race in this land 
shall be blessed with union with the 
Christian—in which Jew and Christian 
shall be one in love and in the world’s 
blessed providence? In this, I know. 
the subtle mind of my statesman brother 
will be with his visionary sister sympa- 
thetic, for «thy mother—the Princess 
Elizabeth, did love our father well. 

“‘Our father’s comrades rejoice thit 
Baron De Leon was faithful to his coven-— 
ant while in mortal life. Thy sister re- 
joices that he is still with us in covenant. | 
Death hath not broken it ; else were the 
covenant of life of none effect. The mys- 
tic link remains, Baron De Leon is still 
in bonds of love with us. Baron De Leon 
is not dead. YF know that he is with me, 
while I thus write to you his name and of 
his dear presence. Judah, I am not pos- 
sessed with mania. My hand 1s firm; my 
reason hath her balance. Our father’s 
comrades are not dead, but living ! 

‘“‘Our father, David, hath bade me 


write to thée, Judah, to invite thy com- 


ing to my nuptials. I need not dwell 
on this, nor attempt to tell the: of my — 
boundless‘joy. 
**Be the blessing of our fathers’ God — 
on thee, O Judah, my brother. : 
Thy ever loving sister, 


“Palace at the Hague. 
‘*Hadassah, my sister,—When thou 


didst say thy brother deemed thee but 
possessed 


ed with mania, thou didst blas- 
pheme against thine own mind’s excel- 
lence, and pay poor tribute to thy Jud- 
re judgment. Iwill confess to thee 
(and pray my gracious sister’s pardon 
that, at the first, I did discourage thig 
demon of thy genius, fearing lest his 


_mightiness should prove too much for 


thy mind’s even balance. I fear no 
longer for thee, dearest sister ; therefore, 


I bid thee no more blaspheme against 


thy mind’s royalty, nor falsify thy Jud- 
ah’s judgment of theexcellent soundness 
of thy reason. For, when Hadassah 
threw away the part she played as leader - 


ofa tribe, to which herdemon wrought 
| her, and d 


“s? id, with matchless boldness, 
challenge England’s peerless minds with 
Jewish qotellect, then could thy states- 
man brother have bowed in homage to 

_ “It was an admirable conception of 
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thy inspired mood—that our people must 
first come from under the curse among 
the nations. Scattered and péeled among 
the Gentiles for ages, in their very midst 
our people must be restored to their su- 

est cast ;—cursed by the boundless 
ingratitude of Christendom, which gave 


us Iliads of persecutions to our race as re- 


compense for our sacred books, we shall 
best requite them with the new impulses 
of our genius and civilization. 

gold potent. England 
shall be blessed by our moneyed friend- 


ship, for England can bless us in return 
therefore hath thy Judah plotted in state 


licies to gain for our people welcome 
in the land which hath at length so gen- 
erously adopted us. I may frankly own 
to thee that thv brother hath set a price 


on our people’s present and future service 
_ to England in their moneyed help ; that 


price is Jewish equality with any proud 
Christian foot that treads the fair earth. 
England can give us our price, and this 


‘she will, by and by, without a grudge. 


Nor is thy brother a huckster in his state 
policies in this: he admires England for 


- her generous greatness; and his dearest 


hope is that henceforth his father, David’s, 
race may be her helpmate to lead the van- 


guard of civilization to all nations. Would 
‘William, my Prince, were king of Eng- 


land! But let not this thought go from 


_ thee, lest the winds should bear alarm to 


ames of York. *Twere well my thought 


in this had not been written; but thou, | 


who canst conceal the purposes of Powers 
Supreme, will wisely lock thy brother’s 
thoughts from vulgar sight. 


‘‘Nay, my sister, let not thy dzmon’s . 


wings flap the face of thy fair Patience. 
Thy Judah will not rest on our Jewish 


old. True, it shall do wonders for us | 


in England through the needs and in- 
struments. of English policies. But in 
the coming time our peuple shall rise in 
their pure race-quality. The Jew hath 
subtle intellect ; his grip in all things 


seized by him as his life purposes is tena- | 


cious. beyond the Gentile that would 


wrestle with him; our father, Jacob, is 
‘in him still,—even the angel cannot pre- 


vail against him ; as for his genius it is 


all prescient ; in this, our father’s race is 


rless. 
“‘Here thy question touching thyself, 


_ dear Hadassah, is a plummet that sounds 


the depths of thy brother’s thought. Like 
thee, I ask yis this genius of our race extinct 


in its manifestations? Are not its meth- 
ods in us still? If not, then hath our race 
changed. .But if the genius and the 
methods are in us, then doth the mani- 
festation merely wait upon our need and 
will. We have but to will to be so, and 
all that Jacob once was in his race-excel- 
lence he shall be yet again—and in 
mould more excellent than at the first. 
Again, O Jacob, shalt thou be as at Pen- 


lel with thy angel ;—again as Moses on 


Mount Sinia ;—again as David charming 
Heaven with mighty psalm ;—again as 


Solomon matching the archangel’s wis- 


dom ;—again a glorious Prophet to all 
nations! And this shall the Jew be, my 
sister, among all nafions. Yea, [ will 
confess to thee that the :thought that he 


shall yet be this among the Gentiles, so- 
journing in all his native majesty, much .- 


improved by a modern moulding, doth 
charm me more than the dream of his 


final return to the sacred land of the Pa- 


triarchs. Be he thus blessed among all 


nations to the full equivalent of the aw- 


ful curse of ages, and Israel will be re- 


stored to the full measure of thy broth- 


er’s hope. 

‘‘Thou wilt perceive, dearest sister, 
that thy Judah is not less a dreamer than 
thyself. YetamTI notall Jewish. Suffi- 
cient is this accounting for my mode of 
thought. My mother’s mixture is in my 
moulding ; still, as she did, so do I rev- 
erence and admire my father’s race. 

‘‘Need I tell thee then, my sister, that 
thy brother recognizes in thee a won- 
drous genius of our pure race-typing and 
not a maniac. Nay, thou art too rare for 


that. There is too much method in thee 


for mere frenzy. I have tested thy 
methods by my own. I doubt not, now, 


the soundness of thy reason ; but rather | 


do I admire thy lofty purpose and think 
thy mind equal to it. Bid thy visions 
come, if they delight in thee. Thy Ju- 


dah, is not atheist ; and if notthat, then — 
surely may he bid the oracles of his race. 


speak with voices. syllabled with 
Heaven's best utterances. 
‘‘Think not, Hadassah, that thy 


- brother hath forgotten the event fore- 


shadowed of thy crowning joy. I will 
be with thee at the altar. And I have 
news that will repay the waiting for my 
coming. William, my Prince, will be 
in England on that joyful day. Ere he 
returns to Holland, he will wed his cous- 
in, Mary of York.’ What this may 
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prophecy in. the coming time for Eng- 


land and the Jews I dare not tell thee. 
Our race és prescient ; and if my thought 
be prophet, then doth it prove. me well 
Hadassah’ brother. 

AH.’ 


| CHAPTER XXIV. 
A Dark SHADOW ON A BRIGHT crane, 


Seven have passed since the mar- 
— of the Jewess and the Christian no- 


Hadassah was now thirty-five years of 
age. A superb woman was she, indeed, 
whose name was in the reverent mouths 
of the noblest men of Europe. Her 
character had matured,-but lost nothing 
of its splendor. If she was less a dreamer 
and more a woman of the modern world 
she was still admired as a rare type. 


Meantime, the Jews had greatly in- 


creased in England, and some of their 


tribe were to be found in most of the | 
principal cities. In ‘Cromwell’s time, | 


though permitted to return by a formal 
treaty, they, as already observed, did but 
little beyond obtaining a cemetery to 
_ bury their dead ; but now their feet were 
_ firmly planted in the land. The follow- 
ing letter from.Hadassah to Sir Judah 
of Nassau, in the second ~ of her mar- 


riage, will give the bright picture of ‘‘the | 
return” before the dark shadow fell upon 
it. 
| | “De Leon Castle, 
September 1683. 


oS Judah, my brother, how shall thy 
sister tell to thee her unspeakable joy! 
A son is born to us. I have named him 


Richard, after his noble grandfather and | 


my beloved husband. It was my wish 
that he should be born at the ancestral 
castle. Our father and my grandsire, 


_ Ben Levi and Caleb are here to partake . 


_of our mighty blessing. Those grand 
old men are eran beside themselves 

‘with their “They point at my 
— nestling in its mother’s arms, and 
ysteriously as if it were a demi- 


to blessour people. My grand-- 


father, Ben Levi, and Caleb did much 


. Imsist that David should be his name, but | 


his father’s honored name was my son’s 


rightful inheritance. Icould not grant 


their wish ; nor would: our father, David, 
have it so. ‘Richard De Leon shall be 
his name,’ he said ; ‘ we owe it to the 


covenant between ‘us and our lamented: 


fell upon 
for the Jews but also for England. The 
correspondence of Hadassah with her 


each. 


_comrade—his Christian and 


Ben Levi responded ; * 


Bet my prince; 
the Jew is just 5 Richard a 
his name.’ 


do believe, Judah, these:dear 


_old men go about the castle 
| that my son is born to lead our 

_ back to the sacred Jand: But thou, Judah, 

knowest well our 
turn to Palestine—at least, not. for ages 
yet, Had we lingered still under the curse 


le need not this Trée-: 


we could“have h ‘it nearer. But the. 
_ curse of ages is all gone, my brother ; its 
last shadow was lifted with the birth of | 
peo ples in England most 
wondironsly. flourish almost in 
every city. of our father’s 


God is on them and on the land for their 
sake. I cannot write more to thee now, for 


Tam feeble ; and yet is joy in me sostrong — 
_ that Tam weak but in the telling it. : 
this suffice now. 


Let 


r Years later, the dark shadow 
his bright prospect, not. ‘only 


‘But af 


brother at this later date will give us the 
tone of events, and continue the story of : 


the Jewish return. 


rae “Nassau House, London, 
7688. 
“0 Judah, the shadow of coming evil. 


‘hath fallen sudden 


nus. My de- 
mon is oracular big omens 
of evil. I bid him hence but he will not! 
A moment I think him gone; he has 
quite vanished ; all ws bright again ; : 
I fain would cry, ‘Thank Heaven ! Phe 
ere I have the power to utter it I see the 
demon at my side again. O, Judah, thy 
sister fears lest the curse doth linger. still 
upon our people 
‘James of ork now reigns as king of 
England. 
*Tis the dsention’s words uttered at 
return. Is the Duke of Yorka 
thought so fatally begotten in my mind 


that e’en to'think of him as king, brings 

up an evil to affright me? The dx- 

is no angel, but ‘James, the 
Tbe west, Judah, that the Duke 


of York: did much ‘oppose the Jews’ re- 


turn to this fair realm; and my lord of 


Hawkley,; who is now in favor at the — 
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Our father hath dealt with this rnaliahous length, he seized the pen by impulse, ob- 
favorite of James.as doth become David’s | serving to himself, 
princely nature-——forgiving: ‘him almost ‘‘Nay, I will not ; 0 to England, Ha. 


all his debt, in good requital for his loud 
pronounced hate to our people. Our 
‘father holds the mortgages on lord 
Hawkley’s castle and. estates simply as 
hostages. of . fair behavior to the, Jew. 
And yet, thy sister foresees all of 


danger—nought of safeguard to the Jew, — 


in this possession of my-lord of Hawk- 
ley’s bonds. O, Judah, I fear this man 
will work us. evil with the Papist king. 


‘*Fie,fie! upon me, that I cannot write. 
' to thee our father’s message without this’ 


preface of foreboding. I'll bid my de- 
_mon go at once and come no more as 
James of York: so, good 


Judah, my son, to England, 
that his father’s eyes may see him yet a 
little while, ere he goeth hence for ever.’ 

‘‘Thou knowest, Judah, our father 
hath more than seen his four-score years. 
True, he is royal in his st 
live to a riper te as did his sire; but 
one. by. one, . s comrades fall in 
death around him. Pwill a melan- 
choly sight to thee to meet so few re- 
maining. ‘ Therefore, return quickly, 


Judah, that their watching eyes ache — ) 


in too long waiting for thy coming. 

haste thee hither, our father hath bidden 
_ the son of Caleb bear this message to the 
Hague. May the God of Jacob speed 
thee to us in his safe keeping. _ 


“With love to thy wife and dutiful 


remembrance to the Prince of Orange 
and the Princess — I remain thy lov- 
ing sister, 

| | Hapassan. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 
A Jesurr Spy. 


- The son of Caleb found Sir Judah of 
of Nassau at his mansion at the Hague, 
busy with his secretary in diplomatic 


work for the Prince of Orange. The 
messenger received hearty welcome from 
the statesman; but the son of Caleb, 
with the prudence of his race, quickly . 
took his leave on excuse of business with 


_ his tribe at the Hague. Omthe morrow, he 


would be ready toreturn- to England with 


dispatches. 


No the son. of Caleb. gone, 
Beg than Sir Judah of Nassau resigned him- 
‘self to deep and: 


my brother, 
‘ for our father’s word to thee: | 


and may 


dassah’s dzemon hat himself warned me. 
There is danger... These papists are on 
watch more eager than my father’ S$ com- 
rades to catch the:si 

A pair of eyes flashed upon: the Jewish — 


statesman..as if in malignant answer.” 


They were those of his private secetary. 
For an hour, Sir Judah continued rap- 


idly to write letters to his father and sis- - 
| ter. Ending, he sealed his dis spatches, 
then placed them with his sister’s letter - 


in a secret drawer of his desk. Bidding 
his secretary continue alone his work of 
copying state papers, he departed to com- 
municate with the Prince of Orange. 
For awhile, the diligent secretary plied 


his skilful pen, as though his very soul was | 


in the business of the State. Then he 
paused and listened. He was satisfied. By 
this time, Sir Judah was with his Prince. 
The secretary arose and went direct. to 
the minister’s desk. A marvelous change 
has passed over him. He lifted his head 
with malignant haughtiness. 


he said, ‘thou shalt learn what 


it is to have the watchful eyes of Rome 
upon thee !’’ 

The young man was aspy of the Jesuits. 
He was, in fact, a Jesuit Priest. Mother 
Church was playing forthe world’sstake. 

_ It was to be won in England, but Hol- 
land was the world’s half-way house. 

William of Orange was lodged there at 
the Hague waiting the training of his 
Destiny to mount and away to ride the 


world’s race in England. But His Holi- . 


ness, the Pope, had the supreme stake to 
win or lose, and James was now the 
anointed jocky of Mother Church. To 


watch William of Orange, the great 
| grandson of the Protestant hero of the 
Sixteenth Century, who was inheriting | 
his grandsire’s destiny, was 


precisely to 
watch the world’s stake: and this part 
was, by the subtle order of Jesuits, given 
to a youth whose intellect was as capa- 
cious as his ambition, and intellect and 


ambition both.without scruple outside his ° 
‘*Holy Order.’ He was a pure type of 


the Jesuit, every inch of him, body and 
soul, a Jesuit.. All the of his life 
were measured by the rule of his order ; 


‘good and evil were sensed by him in the 


likings or repugnance of Mother Church, 
and mercy and conscience were gauged by 


Such a man 
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was Francis, the secretary of Sir Judah of 
Nassau. He was an: Englishman — by 
birth, of gentle blood, and was sent to 
the Hague by the Holy Order of Jesus to 
watch the Prince of Orange in his rela- 
tions with England. To ferret out the 


_ secret correspondence of the Prince with 


the revolutionary Protestants who were 
looking to William as their hope of de- 
liverance from the returning rule of Rome, 
was a chief duty of the young Jesuit ; for 
every move made now between Holland 
and England was to the last degree im- 
portant to Mother Church, who clearly 
discerned that James was about to lose a 
crown, or she herself to win back a 
world. With: matchless subtilty, the 

outh, Francis, chose the service of Sir 

udah of Nassau rather than that of the 
Prince of Orange, himself, which the sec- 


ret influence of his Order would have > 


secured forhim. To the Father General, 


he said: 


‘‘] pray your reverence’s gracious par- 
don for presuming on your favor, and the 
license of youth 9 een offence, but with 
your permission, I will watch this Jew 
adviser. Holy Church hath two powers 
in Europe to fear—the one the innova- 


tive heretics which, ’tis true, your rever-. 


ence, William of Orange represents,— 
the other the moneyed power of Europe, 
which holds at once the sinews of gov- 
ernment and war,—this power, the Jew 
represents: Father, with your gracious 
counsel, I will watch the Jew.”’ | 

‘*Thou art right, boy; go watch Sir 
Judah of Nassau and dream thyself a 
cardinal.’’ 

The Jesuits had found their man for 
the work. Once in Sir Judah’s service, 
the statesman grew attached to the spy, 
There was much the daring and _ sub- 


tilty of the boy’s intellect that reminded | 


him of his own th; and yet Francis 
revealed this to him with such superior 


_art of mental cunning that it seemed a 
gradual unfolding of his character. At 


first, he played purely the part of the boy- 
scribe to a rare statesman, presuming 
never to rise above his years, excepting on 


well timed occasions, when he flashed 


admirationsupon the Jewish statesman’s 
policies. By and by, he developed under 
the statesman’s training; and Sir Judah 
‘may reasonably be excused the gratifica- 
tion which this gave him, for he diseerned 
in the boy the making of a statesman as 


the Father-General did the making’ of a- 


Caleb. 


cardinal. Had Sir Judah known that 
Francis was placed in his service by the 
a he would have perfectly compre- 
ended the boy’s methods of character 
and intellect ; arid though he might have 
admired them, he had been amused, not 
alarmed. Knowing as much, Sir Judah 
would have shown the Holy Order of . 
esuits which wassubtlest—Itahan or Jew- 
ish intellect. He would have kept 
Francis by his side but made him his 
own crystal to spy upon the Papacy. 
neta would have trusted him with all — 
is secrets and unlocked all his secret 
drawers ; but he would have woven those © 
secrets into a net to catch the Jesuits and 
the Pope. As it,was, that boy had thrown . 
him off his guard by his very youth and 
seeming artlessness: hence the Jewish 


Statesman trusted his youthful secretary 


and had been betrayed. 

The next day, Sir” Judah sent off his 
dispatches to’ England by the hand. of 
the son of Caleb. The day following, 
Francis was missing. Sir Judah was not 
yet alarmed ; but on the third day he _ 
sensed danger and treachery, for when 
compelled, himself, to. follow the track 
of Francis, in his work as. his secretary, 


as a state expert hé quickly detected a 


tampering with his papers. This. was 
first suggested by his missing the letter 
from his sister, brought by the son of | 
It js truly wonderful how blind | 
a far-seeing man may be till the flash of 
light comes, and then how suddenly that 
one flash of light makes all as clear as © 
day. To Sir Judah, now, Francis, the 
Jesuit, .wasan open book. He knew 
that for two years a spy of the church of 
Rome had been his private Secretary. | 
Sir Judah was immediately alarmed 
touching his people. He feared noth- 
ing concerning the secrets of his Prince 
nor the revealment of any ot his own 
state policies. Though a bold statesman, 
Sir Judah was strictly conscientious in - 
his principles. If he was profound in 


state craft, his art was constructed by the 


prescience of intellect inherited from the 
Jewish race. He foresaw events and 
consttucted policies to fit them; and 
hence there was a conscientious biding — 
of the times, rather than a tortuous work- 
ing of plots either to reach the crowning — 
aim or to checkmate the Papal power. 
Like his master, William, he was essenti- 
ally a Protestant statesman ;. and like 


William he knew that the crown of Eng-— 
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land would come in : the very destiny of 


events. But England, herself, at the 
time, was in actual conspiracy ‘to cast out 
the Stuart .dynasty and bring in the 
House of Orange, and England felt her- 
self justified, for James was betraying 
her into the hands of Rome. It was 
_ this condition of the English people that 
alarmed Sir Judah concerning the Jews ; 
for he felt certain the Jesuits would rep- 
resent to James that, in this final strug- 
_ gle between the Catholic and Protestant 
powers, Jewish gold would be used all 
on the Protestant side. 
resolved him not to go to England, even 
to gladden the eyes of his father, David, 


and his departing comrades, until the 


time had fully come—which clearly 
meant until he accompanied William to 
England in answer to the supreme’call of 
the British people. Something of this 
was conveyed in his despatches sent by 
the hand of the son of Caleb, which he 
never would have committed to paper 
but for his tender design to show those 
dear old men that he dared not to obey 
sooner their dying summons. ), 


This view had. 


if that letter should fall into the 


hands of the Jesuits !’’ 

Sir Judah tried to banish the presenti- 
ment; but like Hadassah’s spirit of evil 
in the form of king James, the letter sent 
by the hand of the son of Caleb con- 
stantly rose before him in the, hand of 
Francis, the Papist spy. _ 

‘«Come what may, I must go to Eng- 
land, now, though 
_ day there. My father and his comrades 

must be shielded. The greater danger 
to them is in my por! jor here. My | 
woman in England will give my letter |. 


tter coloring should it fall into the | 


hands of the Jesuits. Yet the son of Caleb 
will defend it with his life. Nay, nay; 


‘should meet dooms- | 


I must not risk the safety of our people | 


on a chance. Francis i is on his track. 
must to 


CHAPTER XXVI... 
BETRAYED BY THEIR LOvE. — 
_ Judah was again in England. 
_ ** The God of our fathers be praised 
who hath blessed our ¢yes once more 
with sight of thee, Judah, my son!”’ 
Tnus David and thus his comrades. 


Ah, how often doth it happen that love | 
: ays us to our direst calamities. The 
| yaerning of the hearts of those fond old’ 


I | 


our 


men for the son of their prince and the © 
longing of their eyes to see him once 
again before they clused forever,’ had be- . 
trayed the son of David into the very 
lion’s den. The prudent and far-seeing — 
counsellor of the Prince of Orange was 
conscious of this ; but, as he gathered his 
father’s comrades one by.one to his heart 
and drank of the cup of joy that the sight 
of each other gave, he regretted not the 
risk he ran, for he apprehended that all the 
danger which threatened, pointed to him- 
self. He bore in mind the fact that 
James of England had expressed, in com- 
munications to his son-in-law, his royal 
repugnance against receiving the Jew at 


his court upon any diplomatic mission or 


pretense whatever ; but no lawful embargo 
could be put upon the private visit of a 
Dutch subject to the British shores. Only 

as an alien and enemy to the common- — 


wealth could he be thus treated, and this | 
‘would involve the Prince of Orange as 


his promoter. He righty judged that 
James of England was not prepared or 
rash enough to give such construction to 
his visit. 
In the.first joy of meeting his venerated 
sire and his almost equally venerated 
comrades after years of separation, and 


. 1n the charmed presence of his beloved 
sister, Judah affected to overlook the ab- 


sence of the son of Caleb. At length he 


seemed to miss his messenger, though | 
- with forboding he had mi 


him from 
the first. 


‘‘Hadassah, where is Caleb to-day ? 
' Methinks I have not seen his face among 
ple.’’ 

‘‘Did not the son of Caleb journey 
' with thee, my brother ?’’ 

‘‘With me?’’ Hath he not arrived? 
Three days hath the son of Caleb the 
start of me. Surely | our father hath not 


dispatched him again to Holland ?”’ 


“Nay, my brother. Thy feet hath 
' been swifter than the son of Caleb’s.”’ 
‘It is not like Hadassah. 
‘¢ Art thou anxious, Judah, concerning 


Caleb?” 


a Nay, for a thousand causes might be 


imagined to excuse so short a time. Per- 


chance the winds did more favor my voy- 
age than his. And yet I wish I had not 


sent that letter by him. I.would the son 


of Celeb were come.’ 
ou art anxious, my brother. Did 

on: letter contain aught that it should 

not ?”” 
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‘©Not had it reached thy hands my 
sister. Not if all be well with Caleb.” 
‘‘Oh, Judah, my brother, have we be- 


 trayed thee to England? Hath ill be- 
fallen Caleb ?’’ 
‘‘ Hush, Hadassah. Let not our 


thoughts to-day disturb the peaceful se- 
curity of those ancient men who, to- 
morrow, may be not with us to feel or 
fear the bursting storm.”” 

‘‘ Oh, Judah, I do divine all that 1 is in 
thy mind.” 

««T have sense of it, my sister.’’ 

‘“* Thy thoughts when thus exercised 
flash into mine like lightning.’’ 

‘‘I have long known it, Hadassah. 
There is strange communion *tween us, 
my sister.”’ 

‘*Ah, and thou hast ominous fancies 
coming over thee. A storm of direful 
consequence is brewing in thy thoughts !”’ 

‘¢ Be Judah’s strength in thee as well ; 


for I shall battle through and overcome 


its fury ?”’ 

‘¢But our father? Those dear old 
Our long-suffering people ?’’ 

‘‘Ha! there, Hadassah, thot hast 
shaken the invincible spirit out of me.’’ 

‘*Thou hast fears for them, my 
brother ?”’ 

‘‘Aye, now I have; yet not with 
marked defining till the son of Caleb left 
me. Hast thou not felt, Hadassah, when 
something has gone from thy hand 
which should not, the wish that it had 
not gone? The foreboding cast back on 
thee as the very shadow of thine act ?’’ 

‘‘Ah! ever, Judah, when such has 
been the case.’’ 

“So did I, when I gave to Caleb that 
letter, and would have recalled him as 


the vessel bore him from me, could I have 


done so. Fain had [ turned away my 
father’s summons; yet, spite of all 
foreboding, Tobeyed. Is it fate, Ha- 
_dassah, that pushes us to our pits with 
-all our inner sight forewarning us?’’ 

‘*Judah, it seems the shadow of evil is 
at-our very gate.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVII_ 


THE SPIES, THE CONFESSOR AND THE 
KING. 


Hadassah was right. At that very mo- 
ment the shadow was passing by. 
A splendid equipage dashed past’ the 
a of Sir David. It was that of Marie 
u 


ise. And the eyes of evil that | 


| stant action against the 


sent their influence within, were the eyes 
of the duchess and her husband, Lord 
Hawkley. 

‘*Marie, the bird of our conspiracy is 
caged. Hear you not the fluttering of 
his wings around the palace ?”’ 

‘‘But is Sir Judah of Nassau conspira- 
tor, my love ?”’ 

‘*So shall we construe his in 


England, Marie.’’ 


‘Art sure the dispatch found upon the 
Jew, Caleb, will bear such construction 
aside from the affairs of the Prince of 
Orange? James dare not proclaim to 
Europe that William has designs upon 
his throne. Our good master, Louis, 


} -has warned him of such design ; and the 
| king of France hath real fears, too, that 


England, by revolution, may yet fall in- 
to the hands of the Dutch Prince—giv- 


ing to him supreme advantage over 
| France. Barillon, 


but yesterday, as- 
sured me of this, and cautioned us in no 
wise to mix William in our plots.’’ 
‘‘Well, my queen of diplomats, what 
tower of state-craft did Barillon and thy- - 
self construct but yesterday ?’’ — 
‘Banter me not, my lord ; for unless 


thou art prudent thy castle may fall about — 


thy head.’’ 
“Ah, there, Marie, thou hast hit me 
to the ground. I do not forget that Sir 
David of Nassau hath a standing menace 
to shake it about mine ears if I but offend 
his Jewish majesty. Damnation! that 
the Lord of Hawkley should daily be put 
upon his 
swear, Marie, I will endure this vassalage 
to the accursed Jew no longer,—be the 


_ consequence what it may.’ 


‘‘Thou needst not, if thou wilt’ trust 
thyself to my guidance. Yet let me en- 
quire again—Art sure the dispatch found 
upon the Jew Caleb will bear such con--. 
struction as we desire ? | 

‘‘Not altogether in itself, Marie ; but 


| coupled with the strange testimony which 


the Bishop of Leon hath laid before the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, that his late 
brother-in-law had bound himself in un- 
Christian compact with the Jews,—that 
he died blasphemously refusing to abjure 
his compact, and defying the awful an- 
athema of the church,—this, the king’s 
commission, in most grave and urgent 
seriousness, deems ndwork for in- 
Jews.”’ 
‘*Excellent, my dear lord.’’ 


3, Re excellent, f for us indeed ; for the 


behavior to a Jew. I ts 
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- king’s commission assumes the duty of 
unearthing this Jewish conspiracy against 


the Christian Church.’’ 
‘‘Ha! Do those 
and state thus shape the-case? They 
are wiser than I had deemed them.”’ 
‘‘By heaven, wife, in spite of thy tone 
of mockery I almost agree with them, 
and truly think we are doing right Chris- 
tian service to Mother Church.’’ 
_ £©*Tis wise to think so, for our con- 
science’ sake ; but here we are at the pal- 


ace, and so may reserve our subject fur-— 


ther for the king and his confessor.”’ 


With this the plotters alighted, and 


were soon in the royal closet where they 
found the king with Father Petre and 
the young Jesuit who had effected the ar- 


rest of the son of Caleb. The zealous | 


and ambitious youth had been giving to 
the royal ears his budget. James was 


_ evidently much gratified with his results, 


the Jews. 


and seemed bent upon a crusade against 
‘Ah, my logd of Hawkley, what news? 
Is the Jew from Holland ?” | 
_ “Yes, sire. And at Sir David’s pal- 
ace,—his tribe make jubilee for him.’’ 
‘‘Good, then hath this subtle adviser 
of our son-in-law put his head within the 
hangman’s noose ! 
him for urging William to designs upon 


our throne. Had I been king instead of 


my brother, Charles, the Jews should 
not have been permitted to enter our 
realm. But we will: be quit of them 
again ; and old Israel’s bondsupon thy 
castle made so much worthless parch- 
ment, for thy good service to church and 
state.’’ 

‘*With all my heart, sire.’ 

‘*But hast discovered the secret meet- 
ing place of the Jews? Could we but 
unearth the tribe in treasonable sitting, 
the popular rage would do the work for 
us more thoroughly than our Ecclesiastical 

‘* Your Majesty hath no objection to 
the giving out that the Jews, in unholy 


_ ceremonies, have taken the lives of Chris- 


tians ?’’ put in the Confessor, with ready 
prompting. | 
‘*Holy Father, so thou deviseth means 
to rid our realm of the Jews, we care not 
what rumors go abroad.’’ 
‘* Sire, the populace will well remem- 
ber the story of the crucified boy, Hugh 
of Lincoln, and others of the kind.’’ - 


“TI would, Father Petre, we had found 


ve sages of church | 


So-shall I requite 


the secret of the tomb of which the Bish- 


op of Leon tells such strange stories. — 


Did he not also say the young Baron De 
Leon, like his father, was a mémber of 
their order ?’: 

Yes, my prince.”’ 

‘*Ot one thing I am certain, Father, 
if William has designs on England, as 
Louis assures me, the Jews will aid him 
with their gold. Conspirators are all 
around us—in our very cabinet. I am 
resolved to crush them and restore the 


rule of our Mother Church in England.” 
Your Majesty, pardon my boldness,’’ 


observed the young Jesuit, ‘‘ but give me 
the commission to unearth the Jews in 
their secret chamber. Hitherto, I have 
not failed,”’ | 

‘‘ Right, young man. Be itso. Thou 
hast our royal permission. Succeed in 
this, and count on thy king’s favor.”’ 

‘‘And thy Church’s blessing,’’ added 
Father Petre. 

Forth from the presence of the king, 
went the plotter and the young Jesuit 


and gathered a London mob at Charing 


Cross. 
The design of James and the Jesuit 
plotters to revive the Jew to the English 
public in the odious character given him 
at the period of his banishment from 
England by the edict of Edward, was 
worthy the methods of the Papist Church 
in dealing with the Jews ; for the stories 
of the olden days concerning the crucifix- 
ion of Hugh of Lincoln and other Chris- 
tians elsewhere were just such as a London 
mob could. comprehend concerning the 
Hebrews who were but just settled again 
in the land. What more likely than that 


they would do now what they were said 


to have done as the cause of their ban- 
ishment from England ? 

Every Jew in London. was crying for 
his pound of Christian flesh. The mul- 
titude had scarcely seen him at all in 
England ; but on the stage they had seen 
him in Venice, and from Venice and else- 
where he had come to this land a mon- 
ster to fatten on Christian people. Thus 
Lord Hawkley falsely presented the Jew 
to the London mob, whom his savage 
eloquence inspired to a desire for ven- 
gence upon the Jews and to stir up the 
popular wrath to drive them again from 
England. Those grand patriarchs whom 
we have known as Sir David’s comrades, 
he described as so many Shylocks whom 
their chief harbored at his palace. He 
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told how they met periodically in sub- 
terannean places, where they held un-— 


holy services and sacrificed Christians on 


the cross. The compact of Baron 


Leon and his son with them, was trans- 
formed into a monstrous romance, and 
the testimony of the Bishop before the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners hinted at 


with all sorts of mystery. As they listened 
to the harangue of the Papist plotter, the 


mob believed the Jewish plot against the 
Christian church ; and many were pres- 
ent who were ready to corroborate his 


fabrications with circumstantial stories of 
a similar kind. These were the tools 
Hawkley had provided ; and so it was 
determined with popular shoutings, at 

the meeting at Charing Cross, that my 
Lord of Hawkley, that night, should lead 


the mob against Sir David’s palace and © 


unearth the monstrous mystery. 

My Lord of Hawkley bade the multi- 
tude quietly disperse to their homes, 
craftily complimenting them as respectors 
of law and order and ‘describing them as 


an indignant people about to prosecute 


a righteous crusade against the common 
enemy of all Christian churches. They 


were in no respects to assume the character 
of rioters. Property ofall good Christian ~ 


people was to be religiously respected. 
The Jews alone were to be the subject of a 
popular righteous vengeance. Night was 
chosen for the attack because on that 
night, there was to be a great gathering 
of the tribe at the palace of Sir, David ; 
and night was the time when they were 
most likely'to be surprised in the per- 
formance of unholy rites. At the hour 
appointed, he would be there to lead 
them. Till then, adieu, with aH Chris- 
tian grace upon their holy crusade against 
the race who had ever been the pest of 
all Christian countries. 

But the. Papist plotter had chosen 
night, not for its peaceful influences upon 


+a multitude, but because it would best 


‘hide the deed to be done ; while the re- 


-spectable citizens, awed by the myster- 


ious march of the mob, would. wisely 


_ seek their dwellings and question not the 


bursting fury of the popular storm. There 
is nothing more terrible than a mob at 
night. 


stimulated to some great popular out- 
burst; and it was — by Lord 


Men who are human in the day, » 
when the sunlight of heaven shines upon 
their deeds, are as incarnate furies at 
_ night, when their passions and wrath are 


Hawkley and the Jesuit instigators that 
on that night should begin a regular 
crusade against the Jews,. before the bet- 
ter mind of England could take alarm 
and check the outburst. 


On his way. to the royal e to in- 


form the king and Father Petre of the 


success of his efforts, my lord of Hawk- — 
ley called at his own city mansion to 
communicate with his lady, the duchess. 
Marie de Guise was charmed. She was 
French, and felt no responsibility for 
English disorders, even though the cause 
something proceeded from herself. So 
long as the end served her master, Louis 
of France, and redeemed her husband 


| from his bondage of debts to the Jews, 


the lady’s scruples were in no danger of 
intense suffering for the sake of justice or 
humanity. As already observed, Marie 
de Guise was.a perfect Jesuit. 
**There must be no half work 
my dear lord,’’ advised the French Duch- 
ess to her husband, the lordly English 
sioner on Louis’ purses ‘‘Remember, 
if this affair be managed with finesse, it 
may serve well our master of France. 
His dearest wish at this moment is to 
provoke an irreconcilable rupture be- 
tween James of /England and William of 
Holland. This may lead to it, should 


James keep his word. and after the out- 


break seize and hang Sir Judah of Nassau.”’ ° 
‘‘Fear not, marie, there shall be no 
half wor 
‘There need not, my Jord, with the 


| king of *England’s countenance to your 


business.’ 

_ ‘With or without his countenance, 
my hate and necessities are equal to the 
undertaking. Why, Marie, Torquemada 
himself could not have hated the Jews 
more than does thy husband. Oh, fora 
month of the days of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition applied to their accursed tribe and 
I, the coaiseaida Then would I 
quits of my hate to old Israel and his 
family.”’ 

‘Well, my love, begin to-night by 
destroying ‘the Jewish Quarter. Thus 
will you be fairly on the way to save 
as castle and estates. Burn down Sir 

vid’s palace to-night, and in the morn 
the old Jew’s mortgages will be but tin- 
-der for the match to fire the den of every. 

ew in London. Before a month, the 
frightened tribe. will fly from En peo 
shores in. ‘But: canst 
the mob?” 
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: “Ay! I have cozened its dull wits with 


all sorts of stories; and by heaven! I 
almost believe them myself.'* - 
_ “So much the better, my good lord, 
for thy heart will be in the business. And 
now embrace me and begone. I shall 
not sleep till thy return.’ 

For thorough business a woman is 
more than man’s match, and Marie De 


Guise was heart and purpose in this cru- 


sade against the Jews. 


James of England was also delighted | 
with my lord of Hawkley’s report; for 


this timely rising of a London mob was 


bidding fair to supply him with the pre- | 


tence of cause against the Jews ; and not 
—— action against some of his polit- 
enemies who were to Wil- 
Sioa of Orange. 
‘‘Be sure, Lord Hawkley, you trap 
_this subtle counselor of our ambitious 


son-in-law. Let him not escape from 


England. He is becoming as great an 
adversary to ourself as he has been so 
long to Louis of Frarice who, through 
Barillon, has already expressed his hope 
that the king of England will deem it ex- 


pedient to detain the Dutch envoy on 


his present mission. Louis knows well 
that we have refused to receive the Jew 
in diplomatic service ; but we understand 
our royal brother’s hint. Trap him, 
Hawkley, in some real or apparent con- 
spiracy and by our oath the Jew shall 
hang.’’ 

‘‘Ay, my son,’ ’ put in Father Petre, 
assuredly, “begin - the good work and 
the king’s commissioners shall finish it 
with ready will.’’ 

Thus ‘assured . of the full support of 
both the king and priest, my lord of 
Hawkley -went forth from their most 


Christian presence to inspire the crusade | 


against the Jews. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE Mos Burns THE PALACE oF Davip. 


As the shadows of night fell gloomily 
upon the city of London, on the 29th of 
November, 1687, a mob of several thou- 
sand began to move from Charing Cross 
toward the palace of Sir David of Nassau. 
The citizens wondered what business was 


- how astir to call forth a London mob— 


for the day of Titus Oates was passed ; 
James reigned; no longer dared ten 


thousand people assemble as in the reign © 


_ of Charles to burn the effigy of the Pope. 


Yet an organized mob was boldly march- 
ing through the streets. Presently torches 
were lighted,—for the multitude was 
nearing the suburbs where the ‘palace of 
David of Nassau stood ; and now the fury ot 
the mob was heard in its first outburst 


and those abroad hastened to shelter,’and 
closed their doors safely for the night. 


Onward surged the multitude and their 
smoking torci§es made the night lurid. 

At Sir David’s there was gathered an 
anxious assembly of the Hebrew people, 
among. whom were many of the chief 
men of their tribe with their families. 
They had timely received intelligence of 
some iniquitous movements against their 
people headed by my Lord of Hawkley 


_—with James and Father Petre in cov- 


ert—and had learnt from a reliable quar- 
ter something of the testimony of the 
Bishop to the Ecclesiastical Commission ; 
and looked for action from that inquisi- 
torial council which the king had formed 


| for just such purposes as his Papist policy 


needed. But exactly what threatened, 
or what charges were laid against their 
people, were, as yet, unknown to them. 
It had been resolved,: however, by Sir 
Judah and the young Baron De Leon 
that the palace of Sir David should be 
deitended against any unlawful or riotous 
attack. For this purpose, De Leon had, 

the day before, taken horse for his own 
castle, to collect a troop of bold men of 


his own tenantry to defend the palace — 


of David. It was deemed that this might 
be more safely done by De Leon’s re- 
tainers than by the Hebrews themselves, 
De Leon having good constitutional sanc- 
tion, seeing that his wife, the Lady Had- 
assah, was concerned, and that the’palace 
was understood to have been built by 


‘her. But Baron De Leon had not yet. 


arrived and the crusade against the He- 


brews had already n. 


The comrades of Sir David had gath- 
ered that night around their prince. 
There were not more than two score re- 
maining. Old men were they, but they 
forgot not that they had been soldiers in 
their youth. They feared death less than 


ever, but they were anxious for their peo- 


ple. As for Sir David himself, the occa- 
sion brought out the warrior once more. 

For years the spirit of'the hero had slept. 
It was now awakened. The fire of youth 


‘was extin ished, but there was the sub- 


dued might of the warrior in him still, 
and he moved among his comrades with 
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much of the lofty and commanding bear- . 
ing of earlier times,—for Sir David had 
scarcely lost anything of his majesty of 
presence. 

Instinctive with the soldier’s habits, as 
night fell upon the dwelling where his 


people were gathered for safety, David, 


taking with him Reuben, the son of Ben 
Levi, went forth to reconnoitre the vi- 
cinity of the palace, while, Judah with a 
score of courageous men of the tribe, 
sallied out almost to the front of the 
coming mob'that they. might be able to 


comprehend what they had to meet that — 


night in the issue Id Ben Levi and 


Caleb, in as David’s. lieuten- 


ants, remained within. : 
At length, the rumbling voices of the 


mob reached the Hebrews in their refuge. _ 


Every moment the voices grew louder. 
At every step, fresh furies of the night 
seemed to join. On came the surging 
multitude like demons unchained! 
Reuben grew anxious for his prince 


and urged him to retire ; but David could | 


not be prevailed upon to retreat farther 


than the iron gates of the strong wall | 


around his palace. He had resolved to 


remain till the return of his son, Ju- | 


dah, and till he could appreciate the 
movements of the mob and frame in his 
mind a plan of action. It was not his 


pone to resist by armed force ; but Sir 
vid had fully determined to command - 
the situation in person, and if possible 


to hold it till the morning brought re- 
lief from De Leon’s men. 
mob must first scale the high wall around 
the palace or tear down the strong iron 
gate before they could assail the inner 
defenees; so he calmly awaited the ar- 


rival of the mob and essayed to quiet. 


the alarm of Reuben’s love. But all the 

Jew in Reuben was aroused by the cru- 

sade ; and at that moment he looked not 

favorably upon any Christian defence of 
his people. 

‘*Trust not the Christian’s love, my 
_ prince,”’ he said. ‘‘’Tis a snare. The 
curses of our wrongs alight on them.” 

‘‘Nay, Reuben, curse them not.’’ 

_. **Have they not been a blight upon 
thy life, my prince y: 

‘*It is the heritage of our race to suf- 
fer wrongs,’’ returned Sir David, with 
subdued dignity of soul. 

‘Hark ! What cries were those ? In, 


in, my prince, for some bloody work is 


Rear our quarter.’’ 


hate than sup his 


He knew the 


‘‘Nay, nay, Reuben, derchance "tis 
the shouts of De Leon’s men advancing 
to our defence.’” 

‘I trust "not the Christian's 
Those cries again !’’ 

‘“Were the ‘shouts of those who haste 


to succor us.”” . 
‘‘1’d rather feast upon the Christian’ Ss 
How knowwe, 


my prince, that De Leon’s men ‘are like © 


| their lord ?’’ 


‘*In thou, then, Penden, and bid. thy 
father strongly barricade our dwelling. 
Ben Levi hath not forgotten the soldier’s 
work. Haste, Reuben, they come upon 
us. I will shelter here. Quick, Reuben, 
I say; David is not yet too old to de- 
fend the warrior’s post.”’ 

Reuben obeyed the command, while 
his prince waited calmly, ready to close 


the gate as soon as Judah was within, for 
he knew his statesman son was also a 


bold but cautious soldier and would re- 

treat in time. 

» At this moment, there came flying be- 

fore the mob a body of Hebrews whom 

they had hunted from their dwellings on 

the march. 3 
‘*Ha! they drive our people like a 


flock of sheep. The God of Jacob be 
our refuge !’’ 
Judah brought up the rear. 


‘‘Judah, what force comes against us ?”” 

‘** Thousands, my father, crying ‘ Re- 

venge upon the Jews! We'll drive the 
Jews from England !’ ’’ 

‘«Secure the gate, Judah. Into our 
refuge, my children, We wilt hold out 
till De Leon bring us succor. By the © 
God of Jacob, I would ’twere war with- 


out restraint. Ha! they thunder at our 
gate in vain. In,mychildren. Bravely 
done, Levi. Barricade well our doors, 


Caleb. The God of Jacob be praised !’’ 


he said, with relief, when they had passed 
the inner court. - ‘‘ We have refuge for 
the night. But, Judah, see thou to our 
retreat to, the sanctuary should the Chris- 
tian rioters force an entrance.’ 

For an hour or so, the gate held out, 
but the mob had come prepared with in- © 
struments. The passage was forced, the 
mob was fairly within, besieging the 


‘palace and trying to batter down the 


outer doors whose strained hinges began 
to yield. 

** Bring out the Jew. Bring out the-old 
conspirator! Bring out the murderer of 
the ¢ hristians or we will fire the palace tad 
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Such were the yells of the populace 
- that reached the ears within. 
‘¢ Beit so!’’ exclaimed Sir David, when 


he found his palace could no longer re-" 


sist the attack; ‘‘ What matters it for 
me? If they do thirst for Hebrew blood, 
they shall have mine. Back, Judah |! 
Thy father commands thee.. Back, boy, 
thy prince commands! I will out alone !” 
‘Follow him not, Judah !”’ said Ben 
Levi, with confidence. ‘‘ It will offend 
his princely mood. He is most sensi- 
tive. When braving wrath to shield his 


race, I’ve seen him awe a multitude as” 


fierce as they without.. He will return.’ 
Judah knew that Ben Levi spoke wisely, 
and that if human presence could quell 
the mob, Sir David had not gone out 
in vain. The sublime daring of that 
old man perchance would serve them 
better than would have done De Leon’s 
expected force. Thus waited they in 


breathless suspense and soon found that 


the fury of the mob had abated ; yet 
Judah had followed with young men to 
the outer door ready to secure his father. 
But he also realized that the mob had 
come to a pause. 

Yet not alone had Sir David done 


this. One man in England dared to in- 
tervene. It was the Marquis of Hali- 
fax. 


‘« Hold, my bonny men of England ‘ig 
shouted my lord of Halifax, with the 


boldnéss of a popular leader, as he came | 


upon the scene; ‘‘Shame, shame, upon 
the loyal people if they further prosecute 
this unrighteous crusade = the noble 
Hebrew !”’ 

‘©*Tis the lord of Halifax ! He is the 
friend of the people and a good Protest- 
ant. Let us hear what my lord of Hali- 
fax has to say.” 

Such were the exclamations of the pop- 
‘ulace as Halifax burst upon the scene ; 
for he was the most popular minister of 
the period and the ablest and most eloqu- 
ent stateman in the realm; nor had the peo- 
ple forgiven James for dismissing the great 
champion of English liberties and the 
Protestant faith from his council. 

_* Let us hear what my lord of Halifax 
has to say.’’ 

‘* He has this to say: That tis an in- 
iquitious crusade against the Hebrew, to 
serve the ends of the plotting Papists ! 
Ye, yourselves, ate good Protestants.’’ 
that are we !’’ 


“Then are ye, betriged. 


There is no plot formed by the Jews © 


agal ainst the state or the Christian Church! 
he 


plot is of Papist hatching. ;, _ James, 


urged by Father Petre, is rushing Eng- 


land once more into revolution. Be- 
ware, good people, lest ye stumble into 
the pitfall which the Jesuits are digging 


‘for your feet.’ 


‘< My lord of Halifax, the king shall 
hear of this,’’ thundered the plottor. | 
‘* My lord of Hawkley, this is foul play 
of which the better judgment of Eng- 


land shall hear.’’ 


‘‘ Thou art a traitor and art mixed in 
this Jewish conspiracy against the Chris- 
tian faith, thyself. Tis known that Hali- — 
fax is an atheist.’” 

‘‘ Thou art a villian and a liar, Hawk- 
ley, which my good sword shall maintain 
at thy pleasure !’’ 

Thus raged the contest without, when 
a most unexpected appearance diverted the 
mob and interrupted the personal conflict. 

‘‘Look ! by heaven, tis the old Jew 
himself coming forth to parley with us !’’ 

With lamp in hand, Sir David came 


forth alone, closing the door upon him- 
self. There was a calm sublime majesty 
in the princely hero that impressed the 


mob at once; for he advanced with a 
quiet dignity and a fearless confidence to 


the very front of the mob. 


How now, good people of England? 


Why have ye this night besieged my 
unoffending dwelling? Ye have called 
me forth. 
ye with David ?’’ 


I have come. What would 


The royal Patriarch had ies: 


them without anger in his manner or re- 
_buke in his tone. 
feel ashamed of their outrage and to be in 
sympathy with the Jew. Hawkley, see- 
ing this, began to harangue them with | 


The people began to 


fierce reproaches, bidding them beware 


of the old fox and to remember. that 


within were proofs abundant of his crimes. 
‘* He has but come forth to parley with 
us, —insinuated the plotter—‘‘to pre- 
vent our entering his house—to prevent 
the discovering of those proofs! My word 
upon it, if we but force our path to- 
night, we shall find horrors and unholy 
mysteries enough to shock all Christen- — 
dom. ‘To-morrow he and the tribe will 
have hid all traces of what to-night may 
be discovered. Into his gorgeous den of . 
horrors and mystery, good people, and 


England will ye for this night's 
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The mob was again swayed by the plot- 


. ter of evil. 


** Qut of our way, old man! and ie 
enter thy dwelling !’’ 

‘* Trample the old fox down ? 

‘*Let us enter thy dwelling and see 
for ourselves!’’ cried the followers of. 


‘Hawkley. 


‘* Fly, David, fly shdnied one who 
had sided with Halifax. 

‘‘Wherefore should I fly ?’’ asked Da- 
vid ; ‘‘The guilty fly, not the innocent, 
when they have nerve to meet the con- 
sequence of others’ deeds, and to ask as I 
do now—What have I done? What is 
the wrong whereof I.am accused ?’’ 

‘Upon this the Papist followed with a 
storm of incoherent accusations ; but the 


majority were awed by the lofty soul of | poses 


innocence that in its silent majesty an- 
swered them. Lord Halifax was speeial- 
ly moved to admiration. 

*‘Look at that grand old man!’’ he 
said, again addressing them. ‘‘In vain, 
the ‘fury has burst upon his venerable 
head. There stands he, oblivious of 
himself in his supreme integrity. Look, 
all of ye. Sits guilt enthroned there? 
Or is it not the picture of a man who 
fain would bear the burden of the woes 
of those he loves. He has come out 
alone. Alone, unarmed, he stands to 
bar the defence of his people within,— 
yet knows that ye could bear him down, 
as an old weak tree before the of the 
winter wind. To your homes with me, 


good people of England. Let Sir David 


of Nassau retire to his dwelling. I, Hal- 
ifax, will answer to England for his in- 


nocence—as he will in proper time and 


place.’’ 

‘*Let my lord of Halifax enter and be 
witness for us. Then will we to our 
homes,’’ cried one. 

‘‘Aye, let Halifax in alone with the 


‘‘Be it so!’’ said Sir David. ‘‘The 
noble Halifax has often been my guest. 
Let him in with me now, and if there be 
that whereof I am accused, he shall out 
quickly and unbar my doors ; else let 
force be justified.”” 

Together they entered, mid shouts of 
‘the people ; but scarcely were they with- 
in ere cries were heard. 

‘The palace of the Jew is on fire !”’ 


Jew,’ cried many voices. 


. Hawkley and his tools had not been | 
idle. And now were yells and shouts | 


and panic indescribable—as some rushed 


to extinguish the fire, others to ‘Kindle 
the combustibles brought for that pur- 
pose, while those within were seen at the 
windows hurrying in consternation and 
dismay till all, both within and without, 
joined in the eneral cry of “ Fire! Fire! ’? 

But the rs of the palace were 
barred again and the multitude strove in 


some for the work of evil. - 

But what surprised the mob was that 
none came forth. Commotion was with- 
in; but presently they realized that the. 
upper stories of the building were de- 
serted and that some secret escape was 
found. This was pointed put to the 
mob by the plotter, Hawkley, who now 
‘saw with exultation his diabolical pur- 
in full issne. 

All that night the place of Sir David 
of Nassau burned without any apparent 


| efforts on the part of those within to save 


the magnificent building which the Chris-: 
tian had devoted to destruction. The 


' only action from the interior was to se- 
curely bar and barricade against those 


without ; and soon the fire itself cut off 
avenues to the beseiged Hebrews and 
became their surest defence from the 
mob. At first, this action astonished 
those who expected to see the Hebrews 
rush out in consternation into their very 
arms for succor; but they soon became 
conscious that some commanding mind | 
within had subdued the panic and ‘was 
effecting a safe retreat by some secret, 
/and as it would seem subterranean pass, — 
‘for a busy troop had evidently been at 
-work removing the valuables to their 
. places of refuge. The rage of the mob 
. knew no bounds. The singular events 
of the night seemed to give proof of the 
‘monstrous stories with which Lord — 
Hawkley had beguiled their ears. Could 
_ they have reached the Jews, they surely ' 
would have massacred them in the cruel 
blindness of their fury. All that night - 
the palace burned and none came forth—_ 
not even the Marquis of Halifax. Some 
contended that the Jews had sacrificed 
him perfidiously, but Hawkley and his 
’ fellows maintained that Halifax was a 
partner in the Jewish conspiracy. Thus 
stood the issue when De’ Leon and his 
men arrived in the morning. The pal- 
ple had fied to some 
the night. | 


(fo be Continued.) - 
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THE ELIZABETHAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. 


N the whole histor y of the human race, 
there are but few personages whose 
names have typed the ages. Augustus 
Cesar was one; Elizabeth of England 
was another of those personages. The 
Augustan age may be said to represent 
very nearly the sum total of the learning 
and culture of the ancient nations. The 

_ Elizabethan age be described as the 
period of the movies and culmination of 


learning and culture, after the intellect- | 
| under review is crowded 


ual decline of the ancient races. 

In the third and forth centuries, when 
the Germanic hordes poured in upon 
Europe their resistless /tides of young 
barbaric nations, --overturning the Roman 
empire, —civilization was almost swept 
from the face of the great globe. ‘True, 
India, China, Persia and Ja still re- 
tained the relics of their ancient civiliza- 
tions; but speaking in a modern sense, 
the world was again thrown into intel- 
lectual chaos. The period which followed 
is known in history as the dark age, in 
which Arabia alone bore the torch of a 
new civilization. 

At the rise of Charlemagne, learning 

to revive in Christian Europe. 
Alfred the Great, in his turn, did for 
Saxon England what Charlemagne and 
the Popes did for France, Germany and 
Italy ; but the Norman conquest and the 
reign of the feudal barons, threw the Eng- 
lish revival back for a period of several 
centuries. That which followed was but a 
splendid knightly barbarism. There was 
little of learning. or culture’ in the land 
excepting among churchmen, and next 
to nothing of art which so flourished in 


Italy during the same period. Only a 


few of the barons could write théir own 


names. They signed with proud arrog- 
ance great State documents with a rude 
>< as their signature—a fact whieh to 


this day bears witness of the semi-bar- 
, baric cast of England during the gor- 
geous epoch of English chivalry. It was 
a knightly glamor thrown over the land, 

and not the mantle of a genuine civiliza- 
tion. 

It was not until near the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth that learning began to revive 
in England according to the example set 
by the-great Alfred,—an example which 


_. Saxon England should properly have fol- 


lowed a thei intervening centuries,— 


such a strong emphasis. 


to which fact must doubtless be ascribed 
the naming of the Elizabethan age with 
Had ;the re- 
vival come before,—under the Edwards, 
the Richards, or the Henrys,—it would 
have borne one of their names; or had 
it been the graduak revival of successive 


? centuries it might have received no typ- 
ing name. 


It is true, it began in the . 
reign of Henry VIII. but it culminated 


in the lifetime of his daughter, Elizabeth: 
hence we* have the style of the Eliza- 


bethan era. 

Intellectually speaking, the period 
with almost 
superhuman marvels. A supreme Mind 
seems to have been incarnated in the 
Elizabethan era; not in Elizabeth, but 
in the age itself. Consider this Mind as 
manifested in Bacon and Shakespeare. The 
splendor of.its sun is even greater than 
that of the queen who types the period, 


and it comes down to us as the fulness of 
human intellect. 


Thus considered, the 
Elizabethan age is the world’s apex of 


intellectual majesty. 


Wondertul, indeed, therefore, it is, 
that this culmination should have been 
so rapid. It is as though the Mind of 
the age was born and perfected in the age, 
instead of being the intellectual develop- 
ment of centuries. Yet does there seem 
to be some explaining cause in Nature for 
this rapid consummation of intellect and 
genius in one generation. Though Eng- 
land had not been travelling on the line 
of culture and learning, she had been 
travelling to her race-maturity. Her in- 
tellectual force and character-strength 
had reached the apex of development. 


There had been a thorough fusion of the 
Saxon and Norman races, and they were 
the two strongest races on earth. Men- 


tal giants were born in those times. They 
were the offspring of this race-fusion. 
Culture and learning were all that were. 
needed to reveal the majesty of the Mind 
which had incarnated itself in the times ; 
and culture and learning happily came to 
rock the cradle of this supreme human 
intellect. This is the very meaning of 
the Elizabethan era. | 
_ The historian thus describes the pre- 
paration: ‘In no age, even the dark- - 
est and most barren of valuable produce, 
that-has elapsed since learning was first 


planted among us, had there failed to be 


something done in the establishment of 


| nurseries for its shelter and propagation. 
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The fifteenth century, though it has left us 
little enduring literature of any kind, is 
distinguished for the number of the col- 


leges that were founded in the course of | 


it, both in this country [England] and 
in the rest of Europe. This, indeed, was 
the natural and proper direction for the 
first impulse to take that was given by 


_the revival of letters; the actual genera- 


tion upon which the new light broke was 


-. not thatin which it was to be expected 
it should do much more than awaken the 


taste for true learning, or at most the 
ambition of excellence; the power. of 
accomplishment could only come in the 
next era. The men of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, therefore, - were 
most fitly and most usefully employed in 
making provision for the preservation and 


transmission to,other tines of the long lost 


wisdom and eloquence, that had been 
found again in their day—in building 
cisterns andgconduits for the precious 
waters that after having been hid for a 
thousand years, had burst their founts, 
and were once more flowing over the 
earth. The fashion of founding colleges 
and other seminaries of learning, contin- 
ued to prevail in this country in the pres- 
ent period, both before the Reformation 


_in religion, and for some time after that 


mighty revolution.”’ 

The number of colleges founded in 
England at this period of preparation of 
the revival of learning and culture, would 
fill a page in their enumeration. Thence, 
dates the beginning of English literature; 
and it is marvelous beyond example that, 
in one generation, literature should rise to 
the very crowning of English classics. 

The preparation of learning and na- 
tional culture which formed the basis of 
the Elizabethan era was marked by the 
fusion of the Saxon and Norman mind 
to which reference has been made. Its 
strongest illustration is to be found in 


Henry VIII. and in his great minister, 


Cardinal Wolsey. And the philosophi- 


cal reviewer of this period will observe. 
that it is not the mere fusion between 


genius rising from the plebian Saxon and 
the imperial mind of England, but rather 


of learning and intellectual ambition 


meeting the needs of the sovereign and 
the needs of the times. This fact is an 
important one to be marked, for soon 


we shall meet the intellectual culmina- 


tion in a Shakespeare and we get ‘a blaze 


of new light upon this majestic ming the 


‘moment we view it as the culminate of 


this race-fusion as well as of learning and 
genius. 

Finding the initial of the, revival 
marked in the grand churchman, Wol- | 
sey, we may very exactly trace its devel- 
opment to the times of Elizabeth; whom 
we see surrounded by her galaxy of learn- 


ing and genius, both of men and women. 
Thomas Wolsey was the son of a substan- 


tial butcher of Ipswich. His father pro- 
cured him a good education, and brought 


him up for the Church. He studied at 


Oxford, where, on account of his preco- 
city and early attainments, he was hon- 
ored with the name of the Boy Bachelor. 

Quickly pass him now through the early 
part of his extraordinary career, to the 
side of the king,—where he overtopped 

all other men both of Church and State. — 
‘*He was the man who was made choice | 


_Of, who like another Mercury, should 


pass between this our Jove and the Sen- 
ate of:the lesser gods.’’ | 
The next phase of the ‘development 


was in the divorce of Henry from Cath- - 
_erine and in the fall of Wolsey. Cran- 


mer and Cromwell, at this juncture, come 
into the action to ‘teach the king, their 
master, to throw off the yoke of Rome 
and to settle his business by ‘‘learned 
and holy doctors, upon the sole author- 
ity of the word of God, without any ‘fur- 
ther reference to the Po | ¥ 

Thus was the English Reformation : 
born ; and though it was germinated at 
first in the passions of Henry VIII, it 
reformed the English mind, gave to it 
the new cast of its thoughts and defined 
the character of its culture and learning. 
It will be seen, then, that the English 
revival*of civilization was Protestant from 
its inception, which is the reason of its 
spreading so rapidly among the people, 
so that in a generation its sun was. blaz- 
ing over all the land. It was the birth 
of a new mind in the world, not the elab- 
oration and culture of an old mind: 
hence the mighty efforts which Nature 
made in its manifestation. England 
brought all the husbanded force of the 
genius and intellect of two races and, 
resolving their sovereign strength in a 
supreme manifestation, gave cast to the | 
Elizabethan age; it was that, indeed, 
which produced ‘the age. 

Very properly the ladies of the Eliza- 
bethan period may be here brought in to | 
explain the birth of the supreme Mind | 
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and learning of those times which will 


remain the wonder of a thousand years. . 


The historians tell us that this was es- 
pecially the — of learned ladies. Of 
the studies of Lady Jane Grey in Plato, 
the learned Roger Ascham has drawn an 
interesting picture, and some of her 
Latin epistles are still extant. Mary, 
Countess of Arundel, her daughter-in- 
law, Joanna, Lady Lumley, and the 
youngest sister of the latter, Mary, Duch- 
ess of Norfolk, were all authors of vari- 
ous translations from the Greek into 
Latin English. 


accounted the most learned women of 


_ their time, (that of Henry VIII.) and 


above these,—indeed, scarcely less than 


Elizabeth herself in their instrumentality 


in casting the culture of the Elizabethan 


, era,—were the three wonderful daughters 
- of Sir Anthony Cooke—Mildred, the 


eldest, married to Lord Burleigh, the 
prime minister ; Anne, the second, the 
‘governess of Edward VI.,.afterwards the 
wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon and mother 
of that king of intéllect, Francis Bacon ; 
and the youngest, Catherine, who married 
Sir Henry Killigrew, and is celebrated 
not only for her Latin and Greek, but 
eyen for her Hebrew erudition. But 
Elizabeth, herself, is the sun of all this 
glory of learning and culture which has 
set this period in the mid-heaven of civ- 
ilization. Of her, the tutor, Roger As- 
cham, under whom she perfected herself 
in the study of the classics, in his letters 
to Sturmius, the rector of the Protestant 
university at Strasburg, writes : 
_ ‘*Numberless honourable ladies of the 
present time surpass the daughters of Sir 
Thomas More, in every kind of learning; 
but amongst them all, my illustrious mis- 


_ tress, the lady Elizabeth, shines like a 


star, excelling them more by the splen- 
dor of her virtues than by the glory of 
her royal birth. In the variety of her 
commendable qualities, I am less per- 
plexed to find matter for the highest 
panegyric, than to circumscribe that 


- panegyric within just bounds ; yet I shall 


mention nothing respecting her but 
own observa- 


tion. For two years she pursued the 


_ study of Greek and Latin under my own 


tuition, * 
‘‘The lady Elizabeth has completed 
her sixteenth year ; and so much solidity 


of understanding, such courtesy united 


There were the. 
daughters of Sir Thomas More, who were | 


with dignity, have never been observed 
at so early an age. She has the most 
ardent love of true religion and. the best 
kind of literature; the constitution of 
her mind is exempt from female weak- 
ness, and she is endued with masculine 
power of application; no apprehension 
can be quicker than hers, no memory 
more retentive. French and Italian she 
speaks like English ; Latin with fluency, 
propriety and judgment. She also spoke 
Gréek with me frequently, willingly and 
moderately well. Nothing can be more 


elegant than her handwriting, whether 


in the Greek or Roman character. In 
music she is very skilful, but does not 
greatly delight. * * * 

‘‘She read with me almost the whole 
of Cicero, and a great part of Livy: from 
those two authors her knowledge. of the 
Latin language has been almost exclu- 
sively derived. The beginning of the 
day was always devoted by her to the 
New Testament in Greek, after which 
she read select orations of Isocrates, and 
the, tragedies of Sophocles, which I 
judged best adapted tosupply her tongue 
with the purest diction, her mind with 
the most excellent precepts, and her ex- 
alted station with a defence against the 
utmost power of fortune. : 
ligious instruction, she drew first from 
the fountains of Scripture, and afterwards 
from St. Cyprian, the ‘Commonplaces’ 
of Melancthon, and similar works, which 
convey pure doctrine in elegant lang- 
uage. | 
‘‘In every kind of writing she easily 
detected any ill adapted or far-fetched 
expression. She could not bear those 
feeble imitators of Erasmus, who bind 
the Latin language in the fetters of mis- 
erable proverbs. On the other hand, 
she approved a style, chaste in propriety, 
and beautiful in perspicuity, and she 
greatly admired metaphors when not too 
violent, and antitheses when just and hap- 
pily' opposed. By a diligent attention to 
these particulars, her ear became so 
practised and so nice that there was 
nothing in Greek, ‘Latin,-or English 
prose or verse, which. according to its 
merits or defects, she did not either re- 
ject with disgust or receive with the 
highest delight.’’ 3 

e have now to considerthe men who 
constructed the colossal mind of that 
matchless age and cast its superlative 
culture. The first of these was Sir Thomas 


For her re- 
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More, whose strict conscientious intellect 
toned up the age from its sonorous bar- 
baric pitch; yet whose conservative 
methods of statesmanship sought to regu- 
late the common people of the realm by 
rigid laws, rather than to give them those 
popular impulses of thought and robust 
freedom which obtained in the reign of 
Elizabeth—making of the common peo- 
‘ple the very dramatis persone of the 
Merry England of Shakespeare’s text. 


Sir Thomas More was a Catholic, but he | 


was an Englishman and a scholar, and 
so his work of culture in the land was at 
once English and scholastic. Under his 
learned advisement, Henry VIII. issued 
an order commanding that the study of 
Greek and Hebrew scriptures should not 
only be permitted for the future, but 
made an indispensible branch of the 
course of acadeimical instruction. Learn- 
ing and culture were thus now authorized, 
and the robust mind of the common 
people was quickly brought into compe- 
tition with the more cultured mind of 
the old aristocracy with which it as qyick- 
ly fused. To be learned and capacious 
in intellect was to be ennobled. Under 
Harry and his daughter Elizabeth, rough 
gems were hewn from plebian quarries to 
be placed as polished stones in the new 
state superstructure which England was 
rearing apart from the old church-and- 
state works of Rome; and those once 
rough gems soon gleamed out as the very 
eyes of a stalwart young colossal civiliza- 
tion of pure English birth. Hence the 
Wolseys, the Cromwells, the Cecils and 
the Bacons, all from the common Saxon 
stratum,or its simple gentry, rose to be the 
master spirits of the realm and the mould- 
ing intellects of the England of that 
period. But this was because they best 
represented the gigantic Mind which 
was incarnating England in her’ new 
birth, not only giving the cast to learn- 
ing and culture but that universal sweep 
ot intellect which we recognize in Ba- 
con. 
As we have seen in the review of the 
age, the butcher’s boy of Ipswich, Wol- 
sey, by his grasp on learning, his vast 
state-constructiveness and still vaster am- 
bitions and love of magnificence, rose to 
be in England in some respects greater 
than the king—notwithstanding his mas- 
ter was Harry VIII., the most leonine of 
all the English monarchs. Wolsey was 
something of a king in his own person 


ture not less t 


to the Saxon people, for he had. risen 


from them ; and in the days of his great- | 
hess was the most popular and magnifi- 


cent man in England. Undoubtedly, 
his vaulting ambition and Saxon might 
of brain gave ambition to the common 
people ; but in his aims for the Papal 
crown he became un-English according 
to the bent of the England of his day, 
and he fell between his two imperial 
stools—Charles V. of Germany and 
Spain, and his master Henry VIII. But 
Thomas Cromwell, the son of a black- | 
smith, who succeeded to the office of his 
patron, Cardinal Wolsey, did the work 
better to the liking of the king and the 
needs of the times; and Cranmer and 
the Protestant prelates finished the first 
part of the superstructure of the age ; yet 
did their own funeral piles blaze, light- 
ing England onward and upward in the 
path of her revival. 
Then came the Regency of the reign 
of Edward VI., under Northumberland 
and the Lord Protector, Somerset, in 
which intrigue of the great nobles pre- 
vailed and England paused in her new 
development. The period was Protest- 
ant but not progressive. The dark reign > 
of ‘‘Bloody Queen Mary’’ followed ; but 
Providence intervened and ended it 
quickly. 

With the ascension of Elizabeth to the 
throne, England emerged again into the 
light. . For forty-seven years the glori- 
ous canopy of her reign was spread over 
the land, and during this period England 
completed the revival ot her civilization. 
It was now the age of learning and cul- 
an the age of imperial 
splendor. Learned ladies and learned — 
men ; great philosophers and great poets; 
great statesmen and great heroes all vied 
with each other to make the Elizabethan 

We have now the new created Mind of 
England again at work with allits might; 
amd auniversal intellect rises to mid- 
heaven. Our master intellects of the. 
state are the Cecils, the Walsinghams 
and the Bacons. Were Shakespeare set 
aside, we could quickly determine the 
one in whom the intellect of the age rose 
supreme. It would. be Francis Bacon. 
But we must bring the poets as well as 
the statesmen and philosophers into the 
nificent work of the Elizabethan age. 
haucer, who is styled the ‘‘Father of 
English poetry’’ had no worthy succes- 
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sor, either as a writer of prose or poetry. 

for a century and a half. Whatever the 
quaint attempts at versification of the in- 
termediate poets might have amounted 
to in affording amusement in those rude 
times, nothing of consequence to us in 
its influence upon the presént structure of 


letters, was done in poetic literature un- 


til the revival which developed into the 
Elizabethan type. A writer on English 
literature, in per’s Pictorial History 
of England, says: 

‘‘A revival of the higher poetry had 
come upon England like the rising of a 
new day. Two names are commonly 
placed together at the head of our new 
poetic literature, Lord Surrey and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt; but the former has in 
every way the best title to precedence. 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, memor- 
able in our history as the last victim of 
the capricious and sanguinary tyranny of 


Henry VIII., had already in his short life, 


which was terminated by the axe of the 
executor in his twenty-seventh year, car- 
ried away from all his countrymen the 
laurels both of Knighthood and song. 
The superior polish alone of the best of 
Surrey’s verses would place him at an im- 
measurable distance in advance of all his 
immediate predecessors. Soremarkable, 
indeed, is the contrast in this respect 
which his poetry — to theirs, that 
in modern times there has been claimed 
for Surrey the honor ‘of having been the 
first to introduce our existing system of 
rhythm into the language. To this it may 
be added that he appears to have been 
the first in this age who sought to modul- 
ate his strains after that older poetry of 
Italy, which hénceforth became one of 
the chief fountain-heads of inspiration to 
that of England throughout the whole 
space of time aver which is shed the 
golden light of the names of Spenser, of 
Shakespeare and ef Milton.’’ 

The poems of Lord Surrey and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt were published together 


in 1557, which was in the first year of | 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

That we may have before us a view 
of the development of the poetic art and 
the structural growth of our language 
from their crudest forms to nearly their 
present capacity and finish within a period 
almost compressed in Elizabeth’s own 


life-time, let us give a few examples. 


_ Barklay’s ‘‘ Ship of Fools,’’ an adapted 


translaticn the Stultifera Navis"’ 


| 


of Sebastian Brandt, will illustrate the 


poetryof Henry VII as rendered in the © 


edition of 1570, which is after the birth 
of Shakespeare : 


I am the first foole of all the whole Navie 
To keepe the Pompe, the Helme, and efe the Sayle : 
For this is my minde, this one pleasure have I, 
Of bookes to have great plentie and apparayle. 
I take no wisedome by them, nor yet avayle, 
Nor them perceave not, and then I them despise : 
~ Thus am I a foole, and all that sue that guise. 


That in this Ship the chief place I governe, 
By this wide Sea with fooles wandring, 
The cause is plaine and easy to discerne, 

_ Still am I busy bookes assembling, 
For to have plenty, it is a pleasaunt thing 
In my conceyt, and to have them ay in hande: 
But what they meane do I not understande.’’ 


Say woorthie Doctours and Clerkes.and curious, - 
What noweth you of Bookes to have such number; 
Since divers doctrines, throuh way contrarious, 
Doth mans mind distract and sore encomber. 

Alas blinde men awake out of your slumber ; 

And if ye will needes your books multiplye 

With diligence endeavour you some to occupye. 


The illustration shows the English 
mind of that period awakening with only 


‘the rudest instinct for learning; and 


English poetry is absolutely destitute of 
imagination, whereas, soon after,‘in the 
Elizabethan period, we have in Edmund 
Spenser the finest poetic fancy of any 
age! .. 

Here is a specimen of poetry in the 
reign of Henry VIII., from the ‘‘ Litle 
Boke of Philip Sparow, compyled by 
Mayster Skelton, poet laureate:’’— 


Pla co bo, 
Who is there who, 
Dele XI, 
Dame Margery, 
Fa re my my, 
Wherefore and why whye 
For the soule of Philip Sparow, 
That was slaine at Carow, 
Among the Nunnes blake, 
For that sweet soules sake, 
And for all sparowes soules, 
Set in our bead roules, 
Pater noster qui, 
With an Ave Mari, 

_ And with the corner of a creed, 
And more shall be your meed. 


Here is something a little more under- 
standable from {‘Mayster Skelton, poet 
laureate’ from his satire on Wolsey, 
‘*Whye come ye not to Courte ?’’ 


Once yet agayne 
Of you I wold fraine 
Why come ye not to Courte 
To which Courte? 
To the King’s Court, 
Or to Hampton Court? 
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Is all the confluence, 
States and supplications, 


of ull nacyons 


- Atleast we can understand that the 
‘*poet laureate’ has something to tell us 


about the king, and the arrogance and 


magnificence of Cardinal Wolsey; but 
the very quaint and meagre telling shows 
what a splendid swell of language has 
been put into the mouth of Cardinal Wol- 
sey in the great play of ‘‘Henry VIII.’’ 


Indeed, our ‘‘Bard of Avon’’ has made - 


the great Cardinal speak in poetic 
language inconceivably beyond the poetic 
mould and compass of the times, yet 
_ probably very near the Wolseyan intel- 
lect; and therein he has given in the 
character of Wolsey; a masterpiece, com- 
ed to which even Bulwer’s Richelieu 
1s but as a reverent approach. Pass now 
to the poetry of Henry, Earl of Surrey. 
The specimen is the ‘‘Fair Geraldine’’ 
the spelling of which is modernized in 
Dr. Nott’s edition of the poems, but the 
construction is preserved :— 


Give place, ye lovers, here before 

That spent your boasts and brags in vain, 
My lady’s beauty passeth more 

The best of yours, I dare well say’n, | 
Than doth the sun the candle-light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night. . 


And thereunto had a troth as just 
As had Penelope the fair, 
For what she saith ye may it trust, 
As it by writing sealed were : 
And virtues hath she many mo 
pam Rave skill to show. 


. Sith Nature thus gave her the praise, 
To be the chiefest work she wrought ; 
In faith, methink, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought, 
Than to compare, as ye have done, 
To match the candle with the sun. 


of the blank heroic verse into which 


translated the Second and Fourth Books 1 


of the Aineid. Scarcely need it be said : 
that Surrey was the Kinsmen. of teehee 


of England on her mother’s side,—the 


Thomas Sackville, another of Eliza- 


| beth’s kinsmen, who. was afterwards Lord 


Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, did much 


poetry. His poems are described as a 
splendid gallery of allegoric painting 
which entitles Sackville to the renown 
of having had no small share in light- 
ing the way to the greatest-painter in our 
own or any other poetry—the divine au- 
thor of the Fairie Queene—Spenser. Sir 
Thomas Sackville as Lord Buckhurst, suc- 
ceeded, at the death of Lord Burleigh, to 
the office of Lord Treasurer of the realm. 
The examples of these two poets, Surrey 
and Sackville, show very righ poetic tal- 
ent in the families from which Anne Bol- 
eyn sprung, and from whom Elizabeth 
‘herself undoubtedly derived her classic 
nature and love of learning, It is also 
historically interesting to discover that 
the family of the:queen whose: name has 
typed an immortal age, actually began 
the revival of English poetry,and also, as 
we shall presently see, laid the stage of 
the English drama. 

Edmund Spenser, the author of the 
Faerie Queene, -which abounds with | 
Magnificent compliments to Elizabeth, 
was born in London about the year 1553. 
He had already published several minor © 
works, when, in 1590, he gave to the 
world ‘the three first books of his great 
poem. Says the author already quoted : 

‘‘Without callfng Spenser the greatest 
of all poets, we may still say that his. 
poetry is the most poetic of all poetry. 
Other poets are all of them something 
else as well as poets, and deal in reflec- 


| tion, or reasoning, or humor, or wit, al- 


most as largely as in the pure product of 
the imaginative faculty ; his strains alone 
are poetry, and nothing but poetry. It 
is vision unrolled after vision to the sound 


| of endless varying music. The shaping 
| spirit of imagination, considered apart © 
| from moral sensibility,—from intensity 
| of passion on the one hand and grandeur 

In construction and tone, poetry had . 
now in so short a time advanced a cen- | 
tury indevelopment beyond the examples 
of ‘*Mayster Skelton.” To Surrey we also’ 
owe the introduction into our lan : | 


‘of conception on the other,—certainly 
‘never was surpassed in like degree by any 
other writer; nor has any other'shown a 
deeper feeling of all forms of the beauti- 
ful; nor have words ever been made by 
any other to embody thought with more 
wonderful art.’ 3 
The story of Spenser’s introduction to 


, his Faerie Queene is prettily told by | 


in this age to develop the art of English — 
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Agnes Strickland in her Life of Eliza-. 


beth: — 

was to Raleigh's patronage that 
Spenser was indebted for an introduction 
to queen Elizabeth, who was so much 
captivated with his poetic genius, that 
she, in a moment of generous enthusiasm, » 
promised him a hundred pounds; but 


_ when she spoke to my lord-treasurer, Bur- | 


leigh, of disbursing that sum, hetook the 
_ liberty of uttering a cynical exclama- 
tion on the prodigality of awarding so 
large a guerdon for a song ! ‘Give him, 
then, what is reason,’ Tejoined her maj- 
esty. Burleigh, acting in conformity with 
the hardness of his own nature, gave him 
nothing. After a pause of fruitless ex- 
pectation, the disappointed poet addres- 
sed the following epigram to the queen : 


‘I was promised, on a time, 

To have reason for my rhyme ; 
Since that time, until this season, 
I have had nor rhyme nor reason |’ 


‘It is said, that by these lines, the bard 
outwitted the penurious minister, for 
Elizabeth, considering that her queenly 
honour was touched in the matter, in- 
sisted that he should be paid the hun- 
dred pounds which she had at first prom- 
ised. She understood her business, as a 
sovereign, too well to disgust a man 
who possessed the pen of a ready writer ; 


and Spenser, in return, never omitted an 


opportunity of offering the poetic incense 
of his gracefully turned compliments to 
his royal mistress. She is personified in 
the ‘Faerie Queene,’ under the several 
characters of Glorianna, Belphcebe, and 
Mercillz, and made the subject of the 
highest eulogiums in each of these alle- 
gorical creations. She is also greatly 
extolled in the pastoral poem of ‘Colin 
Clout’s come Home Again,’ as the ‘Shep- 
herdess, Cynthia, the Lady of the Sea.’ 
In this quaint but elegant poem, the dis- 
tress of Sir Walter Raleigh, on account 
of his temporary disgrace with the queen 
is pathetically set forth. The poem was 
probably written at the desire of that 
accomplished courtier to whom it is ded- 
icated and who is there called the ‘Shep- 
herd of the Ocean ;’ and in his dialogue 
with the other illustrious swains, is made 


by Spenser to speak thus nag his royal pat- 


roness : 
* Whose glory, greater than my simple thought, | 
I found much greater than the former fame; | 


Such greatness I cannot compare to aught; 
But if I her like aught on earth might read, 


I would her liken to a crown of lilies’ 
Upon a virgin bride’s adorned head 

_ With roses dight and goolds and daffadillies ; 
Or like the circlet of a turtle true, ‘a 
In which all colours of the rainbow be ; 
Or like fair Phoebe’s girland, shining, new, 
In which all pure perfection one may see: 
But vain it is to think, by paragon 
Of earthly things, to judge of things divine! _ 
Her power, her mercy, and her wisdom, none 
Can deem, but who the Godhead can define ! 
Why, then, do I, base Shepherd, bold and blind, 
Presume the things so sacred to prophane? 
More fit it is t’ adore, with humble mind, 
The image of the heavens in shape humane.’’ 


With Spenser, as hand-in-hand, comes 
Sir Philip Sidney, the first gentleman 
and hero of the age as well as one of the 
stars which rose in the galaxy of poets of 
the Elizabethan period. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney was the nephew of the Earl of Lei- 
cester and his sister was the wife of Kath- 


| rine Parr’s nephew, Henry, earl of Pem- 
| broke. Sidney -was the ornament of 


Elizabeth’s Court and at one time her 
cup-bearer. The circumstance which 
led to the writing of his ‘‘Arcadia’’ is 
thus told: 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, insulted 
Sir Philip, before the French ambassador, 
in the Tennis-Court, by calling him a 
puppy. Sidney retorted with cutting 


scorn that ‘‘all the world knew that dogs | 


were the parents of puppies.’’ The 
privy council interfered to prevent an 
encounter; but Sidney insisted on an 
apology or personal satisfaction. The 
queen sent for Sir Philip and told him 
that ‘‘there was a great difference in de- 
gree, between earls and private gentle- 
men, and that princes were bound to 
support the nobility, and to insist upon 
their being treated with proper respect.’’ 
Sir Philip replied ‘‘that place was never 
intended to privilege wrong—witness 
herself, who, sovereign though she were, 
must content to govern by the laws.’’ 
The queen was not offended with his no- 


ble boldness, yet the circumstance was 


the cause of Sidney’s retirement into the 
country, where he employed his leisure 
in the composition of his ‘‘Arcadia.”’ 
His heroic death in the wars of the 
Netherlands is familiar to every English 
reader. 
lory, Sir Philip Sidney would doubtless 
ve reached still higher fame among 
the classic writers of the Elizabethan 
period. | 
We now come to the dramatic 
poets, who raised the poetic art in some 


Had he not thus early fallen in 
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respects above all the examples of the [ 
ancients, and have left their work unap- 
proachable by all of their class who have 
come after them. 

It was on the roth of January, 1561, 
that the first genuine English tragedy, 
in five acts, composed on the. ancient 
tragic model, with the interlude of as- 
sistant choruses, in lyric verse, was 
formed before Queen Elizabeth. This 
was before either Shakespeare or Ben 
Jonson was born. The can ate was the 
joint composition of Elizabeth’s poetic 
cousin, Sir Thomas Sackville (whoshared 
the literary genius of the Boleyn _— 
and Thomas Norton. The tragedy was 
called, ‘‘Ferrex and Porrex, or Gorba- 
due.”’ Elizabeth caused a stage to be 
erected at Windsor Castle for the regu- 
lar performance of the drama, with a 
wardrobe for the actors, painted scenes, 
and an orchestra, consisting of trumpet- 
ers, luters, harpers, singers, minstrels, 
viols, sagbuts, bagpipes, domefiads, re- 
becks and flutes. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the form 
of the drama was simply that of popular 
dramatic pageants ; but now it began to 
assume the high classical cast, and the 
best poets of the land engaged in the 
work, which at once afforded their gen- 
ius the broadest scope and the best profit 
for their talent. A generation of dra- 
matic poets soon sprang up and with 
them, it may besaid, the literary profes- 
sion was born among the Anglo-Saxon 
people. Before the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, we find Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Massinger and many 
more whose names still live ; and, crown- 
ing them all, the monarch of the Eng- 
lish drama, our own Shakespeare. View- 
ing the excellence of their work to-day, 
culminating in the magnificent plays of 
Shakespeare, it almost passes the human 
understanding that poetry, and language, 
— itself, could have come up from the 
primitive literary barbarism shown 1 in the 
examples of ‘‘Mayster Skelton,’’ poet 
laureate of Henry VIII., to the very pin- 


—nacle of genius and art, ‘as illustrated in | 


the Elizabethan period. Even to-day 
we bow down before the monument of 
that era, scarcely daring to raise another 
by its side. 

But this development of the intellect, 
of culture, and of art, had not been alone 
in poetry. English sere literature and 
English kept with: 


per- | 


— 


“poetry and the dramatic art, and indeed 
had most probably given to both their es- 
sence of culture and lofty tone. Hence the 
Shakespearian plays are as full of the sub- . 


tlest metaphysics as of the rarest poetic 


genius. ‘In this realm of mind, Bacon is 
the monument. He is the embodiment | 
of learning, of culture, of philosophy. Yet — 
Shakespeare would seem to have blended 


thé whole in himself. All that Bacon 
was, that also was Shakspeare, only the 
_the latter (his biographers would have us — 


believe) was all-learned and all-knowing 


as by supreme intuitions. We must, how- 
ever, consider Bacon as the culminate on 


this line of the Elizabethan development 
last touched. 

There are no examples which will be 
so suggestive to the modern understand- 
ing as those found in the structural growth 
of the English language. The following is 
an example of the literature of Sir Thomas 
More, the most learned statesman and 


_ the ripest intellect of the reign of Henry 


In his ‘‘Dialogue concerning 
Heresies,’’ written in 1528, which was 


only six years before the birth of Eliza- 
beth he says: 


“Some prieste, to bring up a pilgrimage in his parishe, ; 


may devise some false felow fayning him selfe to come — : 


seke a saint in hys chyrch, and there sodeinly say, that be 
hath gotten his syght. Then shall ye have the belles rung 
for a miracle. And the fonde folke of the countrey soon 


made foles. Than women commynge thither with their _ 


candles. And the Person byenge of some lame begger 
iit. or lili. payre of theyre olde crutches, with xii. pennes 
spent in men and women of wex, thrust throwe divers places, 
some with arrowes, and some with rusty knyves, wyll 
make 
tythes. 

And thus Sir Thomas More iecticieaie 
of the humbugs of his times in language 
and matter far away from our modern 
comprehension ; while Bacon writes essay 
upon almost every conceivable subject in 
a style that could be reproduced as cur- 
rent literature in our modern maga- 
zines. 


A passage from’ Bishop Latimer’s third 
sermon preached before King Edward 
VI. at Westminister, in 1549, will illus- 
trate the homely prose of the first Pro- | 
testant prelates and the style of thes 
sermons : 


preache before a kynge? Would you have me for to 
preache nothynge as concernynge a kynge in the kynges 
sermon? Have you any commission to apoynt me what I 
shall ‘preach? Besydes thys, I asked hym dyvers other 
questions, and he would make me no answere to none 
_ of them all. He had nothitig to say. Then I turned me — 
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to the kyng, and submitted my selfe to his Grace, and | lish ; the type of education was the same; 


so that even the Saxon mind perverted 


sayed I never thoughte my selfe worthy, nor 1 never sued 
to be a preacher before youre Grace, but J was called to it, 
would be wyllyng (if you mislyke me) to geve place to my 
Certainly a 
times of a Bishop’s preface to the king’s 
sermon! The subject matter is even more 
-_Iilustrative of the primitive preaching only 


just before the Elizabethan age of culture | 


came in ; here is an example : 


"In the VII. of John the Priestes sente out certayne of 
the Jewes to bryng Christ unto them vyolenthye. When 
they came into the Temple and harde hym preache, they 


were so moved wyth his preachynge that they returned | 


home agayne, and sayed to them that sente them, Aun- 
_ quam sic locutus est homo ut hic homo, there was never 
man spake lyke thys man. Then answered the Phary- 
’ sees, Num ef vos seducti estis? What ye braynsycke 
fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, 
do ye beleve hym? Are ye seduced also? Nunguis ex 
Principibus credidit in cum? Did ye see any great man 
or any great offycer take his part? doo ye se any boddy 
follow hym but beggerlye fishers, and suche as have neth- 
ynge totake to? Naumguts ex Pharicis? Do ye se any 
holy man? any perfect man? any learned man take hys 
parte? gue ignorat legem execrabilis est. Thys 
laye people is accursed, it‘is they that knowe not the lawe 
that takes his parte, and none. y 


_ And this is an example of a sermon of 
one of the fathers of the English Pro- 
testant Church which, in a few years 


_ afterwards, became regularly established 


with Elizabeth as the supreme head. In 
the excellence of its organic structure and 
the culture of its~clergy, the English 
Church, under that august and learned 
queen, shows the same high wrought 
type and breadth of genius which are 
seen in the plays of Shakspeare, the phil- 
osophy of Bacon and the State work of 
Burleigh. - 

In the example of the sermon of Bish- 
op Latimer, we see a curious mixture of 
the learning and methods of the priests 
of the old church of Rome with most un- 
couth Protestant English.’ Moreover, for 
style and subject matter this sermon, fit- 
ted for a king and his nobles in the 
reign of Edward VI., is far below the 


intellect and culture of the most uncouth - 


village —— in the England of 
to-day. is sermon, indeed, will give 
us striking proof that, previous to the 
age of Elizabeth, there was no purely 
English mind; nor English language ; 
nor English poetry ; nor English philos- 
ophy ; nor English theology ; in fine, no 
English civilization. Previous to this 
period, the web and texture of the civili- 
zation were Romish rather than Eng- 


uaint example of the olden | 


A 


and vitiated thereby, showed : not its 
pure native genius under the rule of the 


Romish hierarchy, nor were the people 


allowed the bent of their genuine race 
character. Under the training of priests, 
the common people were but half Eng- 
lish ; Churchmen alone were cultured, 
and their culture was that of the Romish 


Church. Yet was our Saxon mind, in 


its very essence and type, the antipodes 
of the Italian ; hence, while the Romish 
influence dominated the Saxon, the pure 
English mind found not its natural man- 


ifestation. Sir Thomas More was Eng- 


lish, but he was Catholic in his culture 
and strictly so in his religious methods 
of thought. Wolsey was purely Saxon, 
but his ambitions made him the magnifi- 


cent churchman.: In the great Cardin-— 
_al’s life, we’ do not see the manifestation 


of the real English mind, which in the 
period that succeeded, proved itself to 


be not only Protestant but also innova- . 


tive and iconoclastic. Later than Wol- 
sey, we have Cardinal Pole, an English- 
man and a Plantagenet, but he was also 
Romish, and the last of English Cardin- 
als. It was not until the transformation 


began in the work of the Protestant 


Bishops that we can discern the real face 
of the English mind; and even then it 


was but asarudely chiseled countenance... 


Latimer shows how uncouth the English 
divine was at first, and how much the 
remaining part of him was made up of 
Latin and priesthood. The real Protest- 
ant part of the man was his English 
courage and consistency which took him 


triumphantly to the stake. In this, truly, 


our martyrs were English. 
Returning to the poets, it may be said 
that Chaucer’s works, a century and a 


| half before Spenser’s day, were prophetic 


types of genuine English poetry and high- 
wrought English prose, his genius sug- 
gesting the capabilities of our lang- 


‘uage seen in the marvelous elaborations 


of Bacon, Shakespeare and Milton. 
The men of learning, also, of the 
times of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
with one foot on the old base-work of 
the Romish Churchand the other out- 


planted on the new base-work of Eng- 


land’s own church, built the colleges 
where the new civilization was cradled ; 
but the true English intellect was not 
developed, nor did thé young English 
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civilization run alone through the land, 
taking up its home with the 
til the reign of Elizabeth. 

To the rapid transformation 
‘which the nation underwent in its theol- 
ogy, pulpit eloquence and breadth of 
religious understanding among the com- 
mon people, we have only to return to 
the example of the king’s sermon of 
Bishop Latimer and compare it with the 
sermons of Jeremy Taylor and archbish- 
op Tillotson which, for their true Eng- 
lish structure and sonorous tone of the 
Protestant English mind, are models of 
pulpit eloquence to this day. Méilton’s 
treatises on ‘‘Christian Doctrine’’ may 
be also cited as rare examples. The lat- 
ter will illustrate the dignity and strength 
of English prose wrought by his divine 
pen. Indeed, there is nothing more au- 
gust in the whole range of the English 
language than Milton’s prose writings. 

_ And here it may be observed that the 


common idea that Shakespeare and Mil- 


ton belong to two periods is not correct. 
- They are of one period. It is a remark- 
able fact that Shakespeare, Bacon, Mil- 
ton and Cromwell were all living at the 
same time. There never was such a com- 
bination of personages so closely united 
in one work. In Elizabeth, Bacon and 
Shakespeare, we have the imperial splen- 
dor of the age; in Cromwell and Mil- 
ton, the mightiness of the English mind 
and character as represented in the en- 
tire nation. The one continued the 
work which the other began, 
- What we have to say, then, as the 
total meaning of the period is that in the 
Elizabethan age a new Mind or Intellect 
was born into the world and a new civil- 
ization evolved, and that t were 
purely English, as we understand the 
English type, quality and capacity to- 
. There was never any thing exactly 
like this English Mind and civilization 
‘in the world before nor the equal of 
either in genius, force and capacity. 
When we speak of it as the Baconian 
mind, or the Shakespearian mind, we 


can readily comprehend how vast it was 


in its manifestation. “That Mind as well 
as the civilization was born of the age. 
It was like an explosion of the Saxon and 
Norman intellect and character. For 
centuries the fusion had been accumulat- 


ing force which it exploded at a certain. 


period marked in our history. That in- 
tellectual explosion came as soon as the 


people, un-. 


opportunity came. The English Re- 


: for birth for centuries among the Saxon- 
Norman peoples. Barbarism and dark- 


| tion ; for he was endowed with the ex- 


manifested in Elizabeth, in Burleigh, in 


that day. 


formation gave that opportunity and 
then, for the first time, we have know- 
ledge of what English mind and civiliza- 
tion mean. A giant had been struggling 


ness preceded him, but when born he 
was full of light and ablaze with civiliza- 


perience of his embryonic mightiness. — 
Hence a Shakespeare, of whom Ben Jon- 
son says, ‘‘He was not of an age but for 
all time;’’ hence a Bacon, of whom 
Goethe says, ‘‘ He took a sponge and 
wiped from the tablet all records of 
former knowledge.’’ But neitherof these 
were the offspring of the efforts of Eng- ° 
lish nature in one generation. They 
were the offspring of centuries. Neither 
represented the whole mind of the age. | 
The same vast and magnificent mind was 


Spenser, in Sidney; in Raleigh and in 
Drake. While the one class of person- 
ages was evolving a new civilization, the . 
other was capturing new worlds! Spen- 
ser’s epithet applied to Raleigh—‘‘Shep- | 
herd of the Ocean’’ had a comparable 
significence to that of ‘‘the poet of all 
time.’” And the English people grew 
like them, imbibing their genius and dif- 
fusing their intellect. This is the mean- 
ing of the Elizabethan age and of the 
civilization which was born in that age ; 
and when maturity was reached in the 
life-time of Cromwell and Milton, the 

new and robust England rose in the 
mightiness of her intellect and liberties 
and cut off the head of her king. This 
was the ‘‘king’s sermon’’ preached in 
The world may not see an- 
other such an incarnation of Mind for 
centuries to come ; yet if it be among the. 
possibilities, America may give to the 
race an added final manifestation of the 
human intellect, which seems to be 

promised in her new race-fusion. 


: graces, 
That pa such a piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that atten 
ra Shall still be doubled on her: truth s nurse her, 
2 Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 

4 She shall be lov’d, and fear’d; Her own shall bless her: 
4 Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn 

% And hang their heads with sorrow : Good grows with her : 
Under his own vine sing 

q The merry songs of peace to all his re ; 

Z God shall be truly known; and those about her 
| From her shal] read the perfect ways of honour, 

4 And by those claim their greatness, not by blood... 
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OUR POETS. 
i Orson F. WHITNEY. 

Ts was when poets were esteemed 
as children of the gods, and poetry 
was read as the charming language spoken 
in heaven. But overwhelmed by the 
thoroughly practical spirit of modern 
times, which better appreciates railroads 
and sewing machines as agents of civiliza- 
tion, we almost marvel why Nature ever 
went to the trouble of creating ts, or 
that they should have lived in the great 
world’s opinion other than as a most use-» 
less class of mortals. We can well ap- 
ta the scientist to-day, for he is 
gely adding to the world’s stock of 
knowledge; and the inventor, for he 
greatly increases the world’s wealth ; but 
poets create nothing, only poetry, and 

they die in garrets. . 

_ Was not the old classic view of the 
poets better than our utilitarian modern 
view? They have, to be sure, died in 
garrets, yet it was they who first gave 

irth to civilization. When the race was 


emerging from the barbaric splendor of | 


empire-founding and war, our poets were 
the only historians, and they made peo- 
ples familiar with each other, through the 
plastic medium of their gorgeous verse. 
Homer wrote the history of Greece and 
Troy ages before Plutarch wrote his lives 
of great men. We.know more of what 
men were four thousand years ago, and 
| gather more of the manners and cus- 
toms of the early nations from Homer’s 
Iliad than from any other work extant ; 
nor should we forget the: glorious He- 
brew Bible—the very book of poets— 
_which ‘has been the basis of civilization 
these thousands of years. And, if we 
come down to our poets of more modern 


times to learn the value of their gifts to | 


the race, we have but to take the Eng- 
lish language to discover that they have 
more than half created it. What have 
not Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Byron, 
_ Southey, Wordsworth, Shelley, Moore, 
Scott and others done for us in this res- 
pect! The age of poets is the age of 
culture. The world is blessed when poets 
- are born. Let sentiment and ideas flow 
into society, and poets must sing as do 
the birds when summer comes round. 
_ When there is no poetry in the air, hu- 
man nature is rude and barbaric. : 


The advent of good poets among us is | 
one of the signs of a new era. And in | 


this view, Mr. Orson F. Whitney has be- 
come a personage of interest. This young 
gentleman gives promise of miaking a 
mark in life with his pen in the’sphere of 
poetry. His Jubilee poem has recently 
brought him into considerable notice 
among the Mormon. people, to whom he 
belongs, and yet it is but the hinting of 
a poetic fancy which is capable of some 
far greater work. The following is his 
picture of the Mormon Pioneers and their 
first sight of the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake : 


Where, next, shall Fancy’s roving pinion rest? 
Mid barren regions of the boundless west, 

Where silv’ry streams through silent valleys flow,. 
From mountains crested with eternal snow: 
Where reigns no creed its rival creed to bind, 
Where exiled Faith a resting place shall find, 
Where builds the eagle on the beetling height 
And wings o’er Freedom’s hills unfearing flight. 


*Tis summer morn. On mountain, vale and stream, 
The generous sun bestows a golden beam, _ ° 
Crowning with glory snow-bespangled hills, 

And darting life through all their thousand rills. 

No sound disturbs the stillness of that scene— 

So bare, so bright, so savage yet serene— 

Save where the torrent’s distant voice is heard, 
Mingling with music of the mouniain bird, 

Or minstrel cricket neath his drooping blade, 
Chirps ceaselessly his summer serenade. 

But list! Breaks on the ear a stranger sound— 
How the high hills those jarring notes rebound, 

As sentinels that warn what would intrude 

To mar the sway of kingly Solitude! 

Now nearer borne upon the canyon breeze, 

The roll of rocks and crash of falling trees 

Blend harsh, at intervals, with human shout, 

And clattering wheels that throng the rugged route. 


‘Lo! Issuing from the mountain’s rough defile, 
Where frowns on either side a lofty pile, 

’ A little band of ragged mountaineers 
Halt on the ridge—whose milder summit rears 
The towering peaks and plain‘to intervene— 
And gaze with wonder on the glorious scene. 
Ah, marvel nothing if the eye may trace 
The care lines on each toil-worn hero’s face, 
Nor yet if down his cheek in silent show, 

. The trickling tides of tender feeling flow. 

Tears not of weakness nor of Sorrow’s mood, 
As when o’er banished joys sad memories brood ; 
Far richer fount cach fearless eye bedewed— 

_ They wept the golden drops of gratitude. 
Wherefore? Ask of the bleak and biting wind, 
The rivers, rocks and deserts left behind ; 

The rolling prairie’s waste of moveless waves, 
Enfurrowed with a trail of nameless graves ; 
The city fair, where widowed Loneliness 
Weeps her lost children in the wilderness ; 

The river broad, along whose icy bridge 

Their bleeding feet red-hued each frozen ridge ; 
The Christian world, that drove them forth to die 
On barren wilds beneath a wintry sky! 

Would e’en the coldest heart forbear to say, 
Good cause had Gratitude to weep that day ! 

Or censure, for a flow of manly tears, 

That brave-souled band—the Mormon Pioneers ? 
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Their names? Go view them on the Golden Page, 
The gift of Glory to remotest age, 

_ The van of civilization’s westward sweep, 
The few that sowed what millions yet shall reap. 
As some fair ship that waves its pennant high, 
Bright with the splendors of the evening sky, — 
Their memory sails along the musing sight, 
Haloed with blessings, as a crown of light, 
Borne on the breast of Fame’s eternal river 
A Ging beauty and a joy forever. 


-'Tis only a sketch, but it exhibits 
something of Mr. Whitney’s native poetic 
fancy and shows dramatic power of de 
scription. He should undertake a greater 
work. We suggest for his pen the subject | 
of the Exodus of his people. An Israelitish 
Exodus has been considered by the critics 
as affording one of the best subjects: for 
an epicpoem. Mr. Henry Mayhew, in 
his ‘‘Illustrated History ofthe Mormons,”’ 
a quarter of a century ago, marked out 


this very subject for an eye poem from 


some Mormon poet’s 

We believe that Mr. Whitney is equal 
to the work thus forecast. He can con- 
struct the poem in well rounded chapters, 
or books, and dwell upon his themes. 
Such a poem would give scope for lofty 
fancy, and could abound with dramatic ~ 
life. Our young poet has just the qual- 
ities of mind for the work, and is exactly 
in its mood. He has the religious men- 
tal cast of his grandfather, Heber C. 
Kimball, yet possesses the delicacy and ; 
tone of the poet’s soul. Taken as a link 
of development from Heber, this youth 
is a fit example of the transformation to 
come in these Mormon children, “yet 
which shall leave the peculiar type of the 
parent character. What a surprise it will 
be to the Gentile to find,. in the sequel, 
high culture among the Mormons, and a 
generation of poets springing from Mor- 
mon patriarchs! Mr. Orson F. Whitney 
is the example. As observed, he blends 
the culture of the poet’s soul with the Is- 
raelitish nature of his grandsire ; and this 


fine complexity eminently qualifies him 


to write an epic on hispeople. We should - 


not expect from him a strictly’ religious 


mere exposition of Mormonism 
in verse—or he would certainly fail. 
Poems are romances of the highest class ; 
theology. is no proper subject for poetry. 
We have had too much Mormonism in 
doggerel verse, and but little poetry from 
Mormon pens. The reason is, the writers 
have scarcely put foot within the realms 
of poetic fancy. But an exodus isa pro- 


per subject for the poet’s pen. Though 


history of a religious community, it is 
crowded with dramatic life. and action, 
and affords a wide field for a poet's des- 
criptive powers. In the execution of 


‘| such a work, a religious history would 


become a gorgeous romance. 

The initial promise of the young 
poet’s genius was given in the drama, not 
in its composition, however, but in its 
representation on the stage. His fa- 
ther, Horace K. Whitney,—one of the 
Pioneers whom the poet describes in his 
verse—belonged to the Deseret Dramatic 
Association, which opened the Salt Lake 
| Theatre, and supported T, A. Lyne and 
Julia Dean Hayne. It was in the hey- 


trod the boards; and it is presumable 
| that the charm of those days left a glam- 
or over the poetic mind of his son, lead- 
ing him at the opening of his artistic 
life, to essay the role of a juvenile actor. 
- Quite a legitimate beginning was this for 
our young poet. It has given him at 


dramatic action, which will latgely con- 
tribute to qualify him in the execution 
of a great poetic work. The minor-class 
of poems may pass the critic’s examina- 
tion, and receive his ,august pronounce- 
ment of ‘Very good,’’ if possessing fine 
description and noble thoughts ; or. they 
may merit the meed of praise if, ‘by trope 
and simile, they resemble beds of beauti- 
ful flowers. The minor methods of art 
will have been compassed, and the pleas- 
ures of the imagination gratified. But 
no poem of the major class can be wrought 


able dramatic power developed in the 
treatment of the subject and its themes, 


branch out in episodal forms, with which 
the epic poem abounds with pre-emin 


ment largely enters into all great poems ; 
and the subject and themes of an exodus 
would afford to dramatic talent a. splen- 
did sweep, both in lofty thoughts’ and 
heroic action. 

‘The next quality which Mr. Whitney 


epic poem on his people, is the power of 
execution and development. This is 
| very nearly one quality,—at least, it is a 
blending of two very kindred qualities, 


There could be no fine execution of an 
| extended work without exquisite elabora- 


it embodies a great circumstance in the 


once both the conception and ability of. 


without dramatic genius, and consider- 


gtace and richness. The dramatic ele- 


day of our home theatricals when Horace © 


\ 


especially when it has sufficient scope to 


, would require, in the composition of an ~ 
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tion—which isdevelopment. This qual- 
_ ity the Italians illustrate more than .any 
other race. It types their music, and 
has created for them a distinctive school 
of art—the operatic. At this mention, 
the companions of Mr. O. F. Whitney 
will remember some of his earliest ac- 
complishments, suggesting his possession 
ofsuch quality. This power of elaborate 
execution is precisely what, in a kindred 
form of art, he must put into a great 
poem, bustling with the romantic life of 


an Israel in an exodus, marching over 
vast territory, which, until then, prime-. 
val Nature had shared in ‘‘kingly soli- | 


_ tude,’’ with the buffalo, the Indian and 
the lonely mountaineer. Such a life 
could only be realized in verse by the 
power of imitation, such as the painter 
and musical composer illustrate in their 
art, and of elaborate dramatic execution, 
_which always delights us when witnessed 
on the stage,—as enjoyable to ‘‘the gods 
_ in the gallery’’ as to the fashionable folks 
in the boxes. The fragment of Mr. 
Whitney’s poem has been reproduced 
here to suggest his possession of these 


elements and qualities,and to prompt him 


to undertake a work that will give his 
genius fullscope. If he undertakes and 
succeeds, he may be assured of a lifetime 
of fame, and the admiration of a cos- 


mopolitan people 


HANDEL. 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR JOHN TULLIDGE. 


EORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, of im- 

_A mortal memory, was born at Halle, in 
Saxony, in the year 1684. The predom- 
inant feature of his infantile recreations 
was his fond attachment to the musical art, 


_ and his wonderful genius was the surprise | 
of all who listened to his childlike prattle } 


on the subject of music. His father, who 
designed him for the law, perceiving his 
inchnation for the musical profession, 
strongly opposed his following it, and 
especially forbade him touching an in- 
strument. But the impulses of the boy’s 
genius were irresistable, and he was as 
_ determined in his attachment to the div- 
‘ne art, as his father was in his opposition 
to his son following it as a profession. 
In one of Handel’s rambles through 
the. family mansion, he, by accident, 
found in a lumber room an old _harpsi- 
chord used in bygone days by the family. 
This discovery was glory to him, and 


| 


ployed at his favorite study. 

hour arrived for his family to retire for. 
the night he watched his opportunity to — 
_ steal to the garret where he had concealed 
' the old harpsichord and here he would 


from that time the boy was rarely seen - 
except at school, or at the family table 
| during the hours of refreshment. His 


leisure at the school vacation “was em- 
When the. 


delight himself when the family were 
asleep. Inthis garret, his sanctuary of 
art, he began his studies with a variety of 
harmonic combinations which he had 
gathered from the works of the great 
masters. He also practiced many dif- 
ficult melodial passages emanating from 
his own brain. 

~ On one occasion Handel accompanied 
his father to a-party where music held 
the sway of the evening. In all proba- 
bility the desire to exhibit his skill on the 
harpsichord, and the instrument: being a 


‘much better one than he had used, promp- 


ted the youthful musician to risk his 
father’s displeasure rather than forego the 


opportunity of proving to him, and those 


present, that music was the only profes- 
sion he could follow with honor to himself 
and family. Genius triumphed that night 
as it ever does when fairly before the 
public. By this stratagem of young 
Handel his father was conquered and 


the advice of many professional musicians 


present induced him to consent to place 
his boy under the best masters of the age 


. for the study of the organ and counter- 
| point—a composition in the strict style. 
The accident of finding the old harpsi-. - 
' chord and the circumstance above noted 
_ was doubtless the direct means of giving 
- to the musical world some of the most 
classical and powerful productions of all 


cs. 

At the age of nine, Handel composed 
the church service, for voices and instru- | 
ments; and at fourteen, our youthful 
composer far excelled his master. He 
now sent to Berlin, and his sovereign 


having been attracted by his genius, 
made him liberal presents as a tribute. 
At the age of twenty he brought out his 
first opera of ‘‘Almira,’’ and soon after 
visiting Italy, he produced at Florence 
the opera of ‘‘Roderigo.’’ Venice, Nap- 
les and Rome were honored by his pres-* 
encein turn. Having remained six years 
in Italy, he accepted the pressing invita- 
tions of the British nobility to visit Lon- 
don, at which place he arrived in the 
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latter part of the year 1710. His 1 
tion in England was most cordial, which 
induced him to stay, and the giant com- 
_ poser, by the immortal works which he 
produced in Great Britian, became for- 
ever identified with that nation, even 
more than with cc hai his native 
land. 

In 1741, he brought out in London, 


his oratorio of the ‘‘Messiah,’’ which has . 


been decided by the musical world as not 
only the chefd’ auvre of Handel, but the 
very best of its class. 

Handel, in producing his oratorios, 
met with great losses occasionally, but 
at other times, with great success. 

Speaking of his losses and profits, the 
former were more frequent than the latter; 
but that did not unnerve him or make 
him lose his temper, although he was very 
passionate sometimes. If the music went 
all right, Handel was satisfied. In pro- 
ducing one of his oratorios—which name 
has slipped my memory—Handel had 
expended much time, much patience and 
much money so that his work might be 
rendered by the band and voices in the 
most effective possible manner. He gen- 
erally conducted his oratorios ‘on the or- 
gan. It so happened that on this night 
—as well as many others—that the house 
was very thinly attended; and when a 
friend of his directed his attention to the 
subject of loss and gain, Handel replied: 
‘*Never mind, de music will pound all de 
better.” 

It is well known to those who are ac- 
uainted with the history of Handel’s 
life, that he obtained while living as much 
or more popularity and eminence by his 
compositions and skill on the organ than 
any other musician.. He was ambitious 
as a composer, and most eccentric in the 
manner he adopted to display his skill on 
the organ. He had obtained at the time 


of the ancedote I am about to relate, 


much ‘popularity by his compositions and 
organ executions. One of his peculiari- 
ties was his delight in acted and 
ing émcog. to public places of. worship, 
where he would take his seat beside the 
organist, sometimes to the astonishment 
of both the choir and the performer on 
the organ. On one occasion he seemed 
so attentive to the execution of the player 
on his favorite instrument that the mus- 
ician who presided was much gratified in 
having-so good a listener to his perform- 
ances and at Handel's suggestion, think- 


ing he had only an amateur to compete 
with, he allowed him the privilege to 


| play the voluntary. This is a composi- 


tion for the organ which generally con- 
sists of two or three movements calcula- 
ted. to display the ability of the instru- 
ment and skill of the performer. Han- 


del, to all appearances, modestly took 
| his seat, and began 


on that noble instrument with sich un- 
equalled skill, that both the organist and 
the audience became a fixture to their 
seats. Subject, counter-subject and their 
answers flew with amazing rapidity 
through the prolific brain of Handel, 

which were immediatly transferred to the 
organ and beautifully developed and elab- 
orated. Episodal constructions were jud- 


_ iciously brought to the relief of his subjects 


as the anecdote isto the literary composi- 
tion. The people were charmed, the organ- 
ist astounded, and the time flew with’such 
rapidity that an accidental appeal to the 
watch of the local organ player, warned 
him that it was time to bring things 
to a finale. ‘‘Get up,’’ exclaimed the | 


organist abruptly, ‘‘let me sit down; 


*you’ll never play them out ; you must be 
the devil or Handel!” 
ined, Handel was 


As might be i 
highly delighted wi the compliment, 


and walked slowly away; and the audi- 


ence hearing the difference in the execu- 
tion, retire esto prestissimo. 
Handel’s Oratorio of ‘‘The Messiah’’ 


—like the compositions of all great mus- _ 


ical authors—received much opposition 
from the critics on its first representation. 

It is however now, beyond all doubt, 
that the critics were much prejudiced 
against Handel when he first produced 
‘*The Messiah” in London in 1741. It 
is also understood—by those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of this great 
work and its author’s passion and 
stubborn temper—that much of the op- 
position received from the critics was 
caused by Handel’s determination to do 


go- | what he pleased when composing for the 
principal singers. 


In fact, Handel did | 
not fear the critics, nor the principal 
singers, nor his patrons. It did not mat- 
ter to him how exalted their position, 
he was independent. He knew his own 
strength. His genius was as far above 
all .other composers of his day as the sun 
compared with the light of the moon is 
in power and brilliancy. Therefore, he | 
would have his own way in composing | 
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instrument. 
much later period—the on the 


HAN DEL. 


his music, for he felt certain that ids com- 
positions would be successful at some 
period. Moreover, Handel ‘carried in 
his train the instrumental and choral 
_ musicians, and that comforted him. There 
could be no surprise that his choral sing- 
ers were fond of him, for his choruses 
are full of energy. When composing his 
choruses he became inspired and threw 
his gigantic mind into their construction 


and harmonization, and they have never 
been — in the public estimation 


by any later compositions 

Handel, as above noted in this art- 
icle, was a magnificent organist. 
induces me to show to my readers the 
method of the ancients in writing for the 
organ, and compare it with the method 
adopted by modern writers for this noble 
In Handel’s day—and at a 


organ were compelled to study harmony, 
or what is commonly saci 
bass. Cou int was also included in 
their studies, for they had to play class- 
ical compositions from the subject with the 
bass figured. The inner parts were pro- 
duced from the knowledge they had ac- 
qu uired in this branch of musical science. 
hese necessary studies to the harmonist 
gave him an understanding of the pro- 
gression of fugal arrangements, .and en- 
abled him to play the answer to the sub- 
ject and counter- 
out having thenf written in full; and 
without this essential knowledge an or- 
— could not play from a figured bass. 


e organ player of modern dates does | 


not need this great knowledge. The 
composers and arrangers have provided a 
method that enables the organ student 
to become a tolerably good player with 
but little study, for it is now principally 
practice, for every note that is necessary 


to the accompaniment is written in the 


organ scores. 

will now slightly touch on the instru- 
_ ments used in Handel’s time. The ef- 
fect that is now produced when ‘The 
Messiah’”’ is performed, by the invention 
and introduction of the improved modern 
instruments, and a clever arrangement 
- for them, would electrify Handel were he 
living. Handel had but few instruments 


athis command. The violin, viola, vio- 


loncello, hautboy, trumpet and fagotti— 
or bassooh—were the few that Handel 
had to render his music effective with ; 
but he knew how to use such as were in 


| many of his songs. 
| these improved modern instruments that 


mighty work. 


This 


thorough 


bject of the fugue with- 


audience to the first movement. 


jumped 


| vogue in his day. This assertion can be 


easily proved by inspecting the delicate 
obligato accompaniments which enrich so 
It was the’ lack of 


induced Mozart to write his celebrated 
instrumental accompaniment for this 
It is evident, by the per- 
usal of Handel’s od/gatos written for the 
instruments at his command, that he was 


fond of using them to beautify his organ 


accompaniments with their varied effect, 
but he could not bear to hear the tuning 
of any instrument in his presence. His 
ear was too fine, too sensitive; and - 
they were always tuned before he arrived - 
at any rehearsal or public performance. 


‘This reminds me of an anecdote on the 


subject. 

At the introduction of one of Handel’s 
compositions, he took his seat as usual at 
the organ to conduct the performance. 
All the instruments were tuned before he 
arrived. A wicked wag, unknown tothe 
performers, secretly visited the orchestra 
and altered the pitch of every stringed 
instrument. The wind instruments he 
could not manage, as the players would 
have seen the alteration, but the strings 
were put, some a shade higher, some a 
shade lower, others a semitone higher, 
and the remaining portion a semitone 


| lower, so that there were no instruments 


—but the wind—that were in tune with 


the organ. Handel had anticipated 


much pleasure and satisfaction by the 
performance of his composition, and 
placed himself at the organ with unusual 
good humor. Atthe opening harmony of 
the piece he had introduced the of 
the dominantseventh, ona pause. This was 
done to command the attention of the 
The 
combination consists of what is called 
the major harmonic triad with the sev- 
enth added—hence the term dominant 
seventh. The effect of that pause on 
Handel’s nervous system, with the in- 
struments out of tune, can be better im- 
agined than described. Handel shook 
on his seat with passion ; he pulled at his 
wig ; tore it off; threw it about the plat- 
form ; roared in perfect fury, and finally 
up exclaiming, ‘‘O! O! te tam 
fillains; te tam scotindrels; I would kill 


te tam fillains,” and away went the wig, 


which he had caught up, at the music- 
ians in the orchestra. The music books 
that were on the organ-stand went in the 
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same direction, and before he, could be 
brought into a peaceful state of mind, the — 
Prince of Wales—afterward George II. 
of England—had to leave his private box 
and coax the composor into a good 
humor. The Prince was passionately 
tond of Handel’s music, and was a great 


patron of the composer ; hence his in-— 


fluence over him. During the interval 
of storm and peace the performers retired 
and again tuned their instruments, taking 
much care to have them in thorough 

tune this time, and the piece was then 
played to the composer’s perfect satis- 
faction and the delight of the audience. 
- Handel retired elated with his final suc- 


cess, and the trick played on him was for. 


a time forgotten. 

_ In looking over my music to find a 
composition of Handel's, I fell upon an 
old paper called ‘*‘The Manchester and 
Salford Advertiser and Chronicle,’’ pub- 
lished in Efgland, February 17, 1844. 

In this paper I found a very able re- 
view of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah,’’ and rea- 
sons advanced for its failure in London, 
when first produced. 

These-reasons being so much like my 
own—given above, I am _ induced: to 
make a quotation from that able _re- 
view :— 

‘‘In 1741, when Handel was in his 
58th year, he produced “The Messiah,’ 
_ calling it a Sacred Oratorio, by way of 
distinction, as the words were all taken 


from the Holy Seriptures, It was first. 


produced in London, and not only ill 
attended: but ill received. The success 
with which, eight years before, his Ora- 
torio of ‘Athalia’ had been received at a 
solemnity at Oxford, made Handel think 


that the ‘Messiah,’—an infinitely better. 


—r be well received in Lon- 
on 

‘It failed, however, partly because 
the critics of that day believed, or affect- 
ed to believe, that its choruses were too 
numerous, and that its airs were inferior 
to those in other works of Handel ; .but 
chiefly because Handel had offended the 
nobility and patrons of the opera by re- 
fusing to compose any piece in which 
Francesco Bernadi (commonly. called 


Sensino) should have a part. This Italian - 


vocalist was a popular favorite, and Han- 


del’s dislike to him caused such powerful | 


opposition that Handel was compelled 
to quit London in 1741, after. the failure 
of the Messiah,’’ | 


The opposition that Handel received ] 
from his enemies on many occasions 


would ‘have crushed the inspirations. and. 


exertions of most composers, but Han- 


| del was a giant in spirit and nothing ap- 


peared to daunt his onward progress. 
Besides, he knew the cayse of the non- 
success of his great work on its first trial. 


‘He also knew that his ‘‘Messiah’’ would 


succeed and he was determined to it 
the second time in Dublin. In Dublin 
he felt assured the same cause would not 
exist ; there he would have an unprej- 


‘udiced audience that would give his Ora- 
_ torio a fair trial, and an impartial hear- 


ing. 

On Handel’s arrival at Liverpool, he 
found the packet boat was detained in 
that “ag by contrary winds, and feeling: 
that he must occupy his leisure somehow, 


| he forthwith ordered a post chaise to go 
to the city of Chester, and-rehearse, with 


the Cathedral singers, a chorus called, 
‘‘And with his stripes we are healed. 


| Handel was not altogether satisfied with 


this chorus when sung in London, and 
he thought he would hear it again and 
make what alterations might appear nec- 
to hint after another hearing. 
While the composer is on his way to 
Chester, I will leave him to relate how I 
received an anecdote of Handel’s visit 
to the above Cathedral City. : 
Inthe year 1842, I left. the City of 
York, to make. a tour to 
North Wales. Having a great inclina- 
tion to visit the organist and Cathedral 
singers of the ancient City of Chester, I 
applied to Dr. Camidge,—the organist 
of York Minster,—for a letter of eg 
duction to those gentlemen. When I 
arrived at that city I presented my letter 
to Mr. Wilkinson, the organist of the 
Cathedral, and he gave me a special in- 


_vitation to attend that evening one of 


their social music gatherin 
called the ‘‘Kitchen.’’ 


at an inn 
This inn, it a 


. pears, had been a place for the social 


_ornangra of the organist and the Choral 
— for many generations. 

The music room of the association con- 
tained the whole of Handel’s oratorios, 
and a small chamber organ. In this 
room the singers were in the habit of 
rehearsing the works of Handel and other 
classical composers. On my entering — 
the room with Mr. Wilkinson, the or- 
ganist, I was somewhat surprised by his 


| ‘Introducing me as one of the four con- 
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ducters of the York ‘‘Harmonicus Socie- 
 ty,’’ and one of its principal tenors. I 
‘looked at him for an explanation, and 
he said, ‘Dr. \Camidge had _ mentioned 
it in his 


After the organist and the singers had 


taken their seats, the parts of the Ora- 
torio: of ‘‘The Messiah’’ were handed 
round for rehearsal. Tullidge,”’ 
said the organist, ‘‘is conversant with 


the great work we are about to perform, 


and courtesy, if nothing else, induces us 
to appoint im on this occasion to the 
task of rendering the interpretations of 
the recitativos and arias contained in) 
this great work, according to Azs idea.” 

Of course I could not object. We be- 
_ gan, and both solos and choruses had 
_~been performed with much expression, 
and we. were preparing to try ‘‘And with 
his stripes we are healed,’’ when the 
organist made a dead halt and said, 

‘‘Mr. Tullidge, no doubt you have heard 
a verbal relation and seen in print the 
Visit of Handel to this city.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
said I, ‘‘but I should like to hear the 
original version of the story.” ‘‘Well,’’ 
said he, ‘tyou shall. This} inn, called. 
the ‘Kitchen,’ was the one Handel put 
up at when he did our singers the honor 
of paying them a visit. Handel had 


hardly seated himself when he enquired 
of the landlord if the Cathedral 


could sing ‘mysic at de. sight.’ 
landlord informed him that ‘Mr. Janson, 
the choir master was an excellent music 
reader, and in fact, the Cathedral sing- 
ers were all well practiced i in sight read- 
ing.’ ‘Good,’ said Handel, ‘zend for 
them and bring i in te dinner.’ 
_ When the composer had satisfied his 
_ appetite, he rang the bell and ordered 
the organist and singers to appear before 
him. ‘*The great master was seated in 
the same chair that Mr. Edwards, our 
Chairman, i isnow occupying. The same 
organ that I have been playing thiseven- 
ing was used on that night. The Ora- | 
torio began and both solos and choruses 
_ were creditably performed—so say our 
ancestors—until they came to the chorus, 
‘And with his stripes. we are healed,’ 
then they all broke down. Handel was 
leading the Soprano boys with his violin, 
which instrument he took by the neck, 
and threw it at Janson’s head, exclaim- 
‘ing, ‘You tam fillain; you tell me you 
read de sight. Oh you schoundrel, 
you no jens de sight.’ Janson, not of- 


fended with the composer’s fury, quick- 


ly answered, ‘Yes, sir, we can read at 
sight, but not at first sight. Your music 
is too difficult for that.’ ‘Dat is good, : 
replied Handel. ‘We'll try again.’ After 
repeating the chorus many times, they 
succeeded to the composer’s satisfac- 
tion.’’ Handel made his alterations, 
and the next morning posted to Liver- 
pool, and the wind changing tothe right 
‘quarter, he took packet and went to 
‘Dublin. 


On Handel’s arrival in Dublin, he ‘an- oe 


‘nounced his intention, to the musical 
‘patrons in that city, of bringing out his 
oratorio for the benefit of a public chari- 
ty. 

Handel and Jenny Lind were great 
tacticians ; they both gloried in tender- 
ing their services gratuitously for public 
charities. But doubtless it was humanity, 
- as well as a knowledge that such an an- 
nouncement would make a favorable im- 
pression in the public mind, that promp- 
ted them both to give their assistance on 
all occasions for the benefit of the poor ;: 
at all events, such promptings always 
proved successful. In this instance, the 
idea benefitted Handel, for it enlisted 
the services of Matthew Duberg, the cele- 
brated violinist and favorite pupil of 
Geminiani, as the leader of his orchestra, 
who was at that time in Dublin as com- 
poser and master of the king’s band of 
music. 

__.He was also fortunate in obtaining the . 
assistance of Mrs. Cibber as his principal 
soprano vocalist. Mrs. Cibber was the 
sister to Dr. Arne, the celebrated Eng- 
lish composer, who is the author of many 


_ Classical anthems, and some fine compo- 


sitions in the operatic line. The Doctor 
was a great admirer of Handel’s works, 
which in all probability induced his sis- 
-ter to assist Handel in sustaining the 
principal soprano solos of the ‘‘Messiah.”’ 
: The above idea appears to be correct as, 
_by historical accounts, she did not pro- 
fess to be a competent vocalist. How- - 
ever, the following quotation proves that 
‘she had one of the most essential re- 
-_quisites for the interpretation of the poet 
‘and musician : ‘‘Though her knowledge 
of music was slight,’’ says the reviewer 
‘of this festival, ‘‘and her voice thin, yet 
‘she threw such natural pathos into—‘He : 
was despised and rejected of men,’— 

which was adapted by Handel; to suit 
her voice ;—that she touched the heart, 
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where others, with more science and a 
superior organ, could only reach the 
ear.’’ 


Principal singers would do well to fol- 
low this lady’s example and render the 


_compositions appointed to them with 


that expression that would not only in- 
terpret the poet and musician faithfully, 


but would secure the attention and touch . 


the hearts of their hearers by such truth- 
ful rendition. 
Handel’s success in Dublin was trium- 


phant ; and, on his return to London in | 
1742, the opposition. had subsided. He 


immediately reproduced his ‘‘Messiah,’’ 
and its hign merits were fully acknowl- 
edged. During Handel’s life, and for 
many subsequent years, it was annually 
performed in London, for the benefit of 
the Foundling Hospital ; and to this day, 
no musical festival is considered com- 


plete, unless this oratorio be a principal. 


\ 


part of the performance. 

Handel, who may be called the Mil- 
ton of music, was the discoverer of the 
truth that there isa sublime in music as 
well as in poetry and painting. No com- 


poser has more strength and majesty, his . 


very elegance has a sublime simplicity. 
Eminently imbued with the truth of rev- 
elation, and well read in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to him it was a labor of love to 
compose sacred music. He could con- 
vey by harmony whatever feeling he 
pleased. : | | 

Instance the strong and , prophetic 
declamation and beautiful elegance dis- 
played in that recitative, ‘‘Comfort, ye, 


_ my people, saith your God.’’ Listen also 


to the initiatory odfgato passages written 
for the hautboy and /faga¢#i in the same 
piece. The progressive beauty displayed 
in these imitations cannot fail to enchant 
all lovers of classical melodies. Again, 
how exulting is the choral swell ‘‘For 
unto us a child is born ;’’ how full of 
trusting faith is the graceful and expres- 
sive air, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 


liveth ;’? how melancholy the feeling of 


‘‘He was despised ;’’ how triumphant 
that glorious duet ‘‘O Death, where is 
thy sting.’’ 


umnious unity of ten thousand well trained 
voices sounding in pure harmony the 
praises of the Most High in the ‘‘Halle- 
lujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth.’’ Who, with a soul for music, 
whether learned or unlearned in the 


* 


Listen also to the grand. 
_ and joyous effect brought out by the vol- 


beautiful art, that can tail to be entranced 


by the perfect rendition of such a com- 
position? It is customary in England, | 
when this sublime chorus is performed. 
for the audience to rise em masse and re- 
main standing until the conclusion of 

In fact, grandeur, simplicity and sol- 
emnity are the characteristics of ‘‘The 
Messiah.’’ 


THE COVENANTER. 
BY JOHN LYON. 


HE mountains, hills, dales, strathes, 
| glens, and heathery heaths of Scot- 
land are fraught with a thousand remin- 
iscenses of local interest, and form in its | 
annals an endless volume for the pen of 
the historian, and the tales of the novel- 
ist. Invasion, persecution, rebellion, re- 
sistance, feudalism and clanship form 
the stamina of its records, from the days ~ 
of the first Roman invasion down to the 


‘Pretender, in 1745—and to the expul- 
‘sion of the covenanters, and from that 


to the non-intrusion party, headed by 
the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, when upwards 
of five hundred ministers left their 
churches by law established in conse- 
quence of governmental usurpation. All 
these put together form a broad sheet for 
speculation. The customs, religions, — 
and natural development of the country 
give a coloring to the mental painter, 
an eminent interest, where the lights and 
shadows are cast, in their truthful bear- 
ing®, on life, scenery and character. 

_ Traveling on my mission of research, 
in the western moorlands of Clydedale, 
in Scotland, I came in sight of a solitary 
farm house, around which for miles there 
was nothing to attract attention, -save 
the bleating of the sheep, the ery of the 
plover, and the mournful wail of the 
peesweep. . The occasional report of a 
gun, and the whirring sound of a covey 
of partridges, broke the monotony of the 


cooing dove among the deepmoss haggs, 
_and the dark turf banks of this solitary 


wild ; but all outside of this, there was 
nothing to enliven the lonely traveler, 
whose mind becomes assimilated to the 
picture of barrenness, as he wends his 
way over this lonely tract. 

Often had I observed a large mound of 
a strange formation, as I traveled, lying 
in the depths of this morrass; but now, 
as my path lay directly to it, and being 
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in the vicinity of the farm, I bent my 


steps toward the house. A few stunted 
trees were the only indications of foliage 
- around the place, and these were more 
like mourners over decayed nature, than 
the sturdy elms of which they were the 
representatives. A dark colley dog came 
barking at me as I approached. The 
day was sultry, and rather than enrage 
the angry cur I sat down on the steps of 
the mound till some one should come 
out of the house. Presently, an old man 
appeared and silenced the infuriated ani- 
mal.. His white locks and reverend as- 
pect inspired me with deference'as he 
returned my greeting in a distant, though 
genteel way. I told him that I was trav- 
eling as a canvasser for an agricultural 


newspaper, and as’: my way was some | 


miles nearer to K—— by taking the 
moorland road, and being curious to 
learn something of this mound, which 
had often attracted my attention, I hoped 
he would satisfy my request, if not too 
impertinent, by informing me why such 
a pile of earth had been raised, and for 
what purpose? His | reserved manner 
rather cramped my curiosity ; ; however, 


“after telling him of the place of my na-” 


tivity, and the name of my father’s fam- 
ily, he became more familiar, giving me 
to know, that my grandfather and him- 


self had. been schoolmates, some sixty 


years ago; in the parish of Blantyne. 
_After asking me a hundred questions, 
relating to names, and families of which 
I had not the most distant knowledge,— 

-_— t the names of a few farmsteads, 


amlets, in the neighborhood of his . 


Pet told me that his forefathers 
’ had lived on this farm (pointing to his 
house) for some hundreds of years, and 
that he had been in the possession of it, 
as proprictor, for half.a century, ‘‘and,’’ 
continued he, ‘‘although I am not free 
to the ungodly professors of religion, I 
will tell you, my friend, that this mound 
is the monument of past intolerance,— 

the labor of my father and his associates, 
~— who were persécuted for their faith and 
religious convictions of the word of God. 
‘This mound was their lookout, their 
watch-tower, and these glens and hol- 
lows among the hills were their gather- 
-ing-places, and their tabernacles, where 


they met to worship God, when they: 


dared to venture out of the caves, and 
holes of the steep ravines.’ 


The old man’s eyes glistened, moist 


| why wasit granted? 
could not kill out the defenders of re- 
To fight against papacy 
when Catholicism, and her bastard chil-~ . 
dren had regal power, was treason, and 
| death at the stake. 


ened with the tears of pity, which drop- 
ped over his furrowed cheeks, as he 
pointed to the dark misty breaks in the 
hills, and the gray broken crags, that 
frowned over the barren waste of fern 
and stunted heather. 

‘‘Have you not read,’’ he inquired, 
‘tthe history of the. Covenanters, when 
the strong hand of Episcopacy thrust out 
our ministers from their churches, and 
their congregations, and put men in 
= pulpits by the force of arms and 

of the bayonet? Have you 
se eard or read, of bloody Claver- 
house, and his merciless troopers, fiends 
in human form, who rode through these 
glens, and shot down men, women, and 
children ?’’ 

I looked at the old man’s visage, as 
he paused for breath, but the tear was 
dried and the flash of his eyes had a 
scowling, withering aspect, as he pointed 
to the earth. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ he continued, ‘‘the very 
heather around you, grows red from the 
blood they have shed, and looks up to 
heaven, from this sacred soil, crying for 


vengance on the government, who sent - 


and sanctioned their bloody deeds.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ said I, ‘‘those days of persecu- 
tion have. passed away, and the ‘Act of 
Toleration,’ now allows you, and every 
other sect, no matter what may be their 
religious opinions, the liberty of wor- 
shipping God as they please.”’ ~ 

‘*Hold there,”’ he cried, interrupting 
me, ‘‘protest against the present iniquit- 
ous, socinian, latitudinarian established 
church, and the same spirit of persecu- 
tion will burn, hang, drown and shoot 
down God-fearing men, as it did in the 
days of bloody Claverhouse! Do you 
think, sir, that an Act of Toleration, 
betters the condition of any people? 
What right has any government to pass 
acts of toleration? What government 
should dare to meddle with men’s religi- 
ous opinions? And let me ask again, 
sir, who gained for Scotland, this hypo- 
critical act? The Covenanters! And 


ligious rights. 


And when King 
William made Protestantism to be the 
law of the land, then, his religion, when 
it prospered, obtained the name of truth 


Why, because they 
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and virtue, and put to death the adher- 
ents of Papacy. Episcopacy, sir, although 
Presbyterianism is the established relig- 
‘jon in Scotland, still holds jurisdiction 
over her general assemblies, and sends her 
commissioners to over-rule any act not 
in unison with their national creed and 
governmental instructions. Christ is 
not the head of that church—remember 
that, my friend. ’Tis the king, King 
George IV., if you please, a greater lib- 
ertine than Henry VIII. Moreover, 
there is not a scandal in the whole cata- 
logue of crime, that has not been heaped 
on us, afid that, too, by men bearing 
the ensigna of the cross. In your travels, 
sir, in Dumfriese, Galloway, . Lanark, 
and all through Ayrshire, on the. lonely 
heath and on the seashore, you will find 


cairns of stone raised to the memory of 


the Covenanters, and rude monuments, 
carved by Old Mortality, the stone his- 
torian, as memorials of their fidelity and 
faithful adherence to the non-interference 
of religious belief, by any persons or 
parties, far less by government, which 
power we had to contend with on the 
Pentland hills, Airsmoss, Bothwell Bridge, 
and at Drumclog, for the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of 
our conscience, formed from the holy 
scriptures, and from the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, which made them ‘brave 
to meet death in all the horrors that 
malice could invent.’’ 

At this juncture of his polemical rela- 
tion, I could not help laughing inwardly 
at his enthusiasm, while I admired his 
sincerity, and historical knowledge. 

‘* But,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ the H——=s of 
Lochgoin will never yield to the oppres- 
sion and suppression of religious liberty, 
although they ‘give our roofs to ‘the 
flames and our flesh to the eagles,’ as 
Sir Walter says; yes, while grass grows, 
and water runs, never, never will the 
solemn league and covenant be broken 
by the sons and adherents of the Came- 
rons, the Guthries and Renwicks, who 
fought and bled at the above places I 
have mentioned. Never will they ac- 
knowledge popery or prelacy! This 
mound will stand as a monument and a 
- witness of their vows, their determination. 


and valor, and should their sons have to | 
take the cold earth for their beds, and the 


sky for their covering as their fathers did, 
and this mound for their watch-tower, 
they will never yield to a second Gra- 


hame, more bloody than Claverhouse— © 
more relentless than Sharp.”” 
-While I looked at his white locks, as 
they shook by the motion of his head, 
giving sanction to his protestations, I 
felt lost in the sublimity of his patriotism, — 
and the sincerity of his veneration. Never 
shall I forget those white locks, that rev- 
erend face, and uplifted hand to heaven, 
against usurpation, bloodshed, and 
treachery against Scotland’s rights: 

I accepted the old man’s kindly in- 
vitation to his dwelling, and there I had 
another display of family kindness, sin- 
cerity, and veneration. They took 
pleasure in showing me the Bible of Ren- 
wick, his room, the bed he slept on, the 


chair he knelt at in secret and family de- 


votion, and also, his staff. These relics 
of a good man were held by them in as 


-much veneration, as the coat of Joseph 


was by his father. I was shown thecairn 
of three brethren, who were taken by 
Claverhouse.and put to death. Near the 
opening of the cave, a huge pile of rocks 
marked the place of their interment. 
Another old sequestered spot on the side 
of a hill was the burial place of a whole — 
family who perished at the hands of the 
ruthless soldiery, who first shot the father, 
then his sons, and after desecrating the 
bodies of the mother and danghters, 


‘put them to death, also. 


‘‘There,’’ said the old man, ‘‘is the 


| cave of three brothers by the name of 


Nesbet, who were taken to Kilmarnock, 
and hanged and beheaded. Their bodies 
were burned at the cross in the centre of | 
the town, and their heads were taken to 
Edinburgh and set on pikes in the west- 
port.”’ | 
‘*The history of those past times of 
human sacrifice will never be unveiled 
till the great day of accounts; hundreds 
perished by the cruelty of savage high- 
landers, who were formed as a milifia — 
and were brought from their. mountain 
fastnesses with the promise of pay and 
plunder for their services. Murder and 
robbery were no crimes to these pant- — 
less hungry thieves, who were inspired to — 
commit any act in the hope of pillage; 
honest god-fearing men were shot down, 
their houses ransacked, then burned to 
ashes and their helpless families left to 
starve and wander among the hills, and 
all because we would not suffer prelacy, 
commissioned by government to send 


delegates to sit in our general assemblies 
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and counteract our councils and decis- 
tons, and also for the support of their 
immense stipendiary pay. The priests 
had to support the power of government 
over the people’s conscientious beliefs. 


They could see their priestcraft ‘was in 


danger; their harlotcy, they could see, 
to uphold a system of man-made dam- 
nable heresy would come to an end and 
their dagon would fall to rise no more. 
But excuse me, my friend, propriety of 
speech and love for the truth turns the 
periods of my rehearsals of those godless 
times in words not altogether in union 


with the precepts of our faith, to ‘love . 


our enemies. Enemies did I say? They 


were fiends in human form, sir, from the 


lord to the layman, who neither feared 
God nor regarded man—save for their 
own worldly interests: and personal ag- 
grandizement. But come, I see my gude- 
wife and daughters at the door waving 
their hands for me to come home. Come 
along, sir.’ 

I felt pained at the recital of cruelty, 
and desired him to take me to the top of 
the mound, which he did. I could see 
for miles in every direction. 
scape was an unbroken strath of moss, 
hills and heather ; far to the west, I could 
see the Firth of Clyde, the highland isles, 
and Ailsa Craig on the bosom of the sun- 
lit waters. ,On the north-east side of the 
mound, in the distance, he showed me a 

\ solitary house like his own, which he told 
me was the birth-place of Robert Pol- 
lock, who had recently died, leaving be- 
hind him a book of blank-verse entitled, 
‘‘The Course of Time.”’ 

‘way back to the house, where the old 


woman and her family were awaiting 


our return, and who kindly invited us 
to walk in, and partake of their frugal 
fare. 

As I entered the door, the dog was 
lying stretched on the hearth before the 
fire ; Isaw him look at me, and risi 
from his lazy posture, shake himself, an 


come towards me; when the old: man 
cried, ‘‘Lie down; Snap, you rogue,”’ 
instead of taking any notice of the rebuke, 


he licked my hand and wagged his tail 


as a token of respect, and expectant for- 


iveness: of his former rudeness, and from 
the expression of his eyes (if he could 
have spoken) he would have said, ‘*’tis 
all right.’’ 
_ The day being far spent, I accepted of 
their hospitality, enjoyed 


The land- 


We found our | 


sibiacts to my satisfaction, in their conver- 
sation during the evening. 

The apartment to which J was intro- 
duced was their kitchen,’dining room 
and workshop, where the women sat at 
their little spinning wheels working, 


while the old man, his two sons and my- — 


self, talked until bed-time on many re- 
ligious and political topics. The fire- 
place, which was built in the centre of 
the room, and the chimney above head 
occupying nearly one third of the apart- 
ment gave one the idea of very primi- 
tive architecture. A great peat (turf) 
fire, with a piece of light coal blazing in 
the centre, gave heat and light, being 
aided by the reflection of a large rack of 
pewter plates, on the opposite side of the 
room. On each side of the door-way 
was a large box bed, having for curtains 
sliding doors of wood. Such was the in- 
terior of the house of Lochgoin,—the 
far-famed residence and hiding place of 


Many great and worthy men, who, rather 


than submit to the oppression of prelat- 
ical tyranny, left their churches and 
homes to wander among the hills, and 
moss haggs of Clydesdale ; and at times 
found a respite in their banishment to rest 
their weary limbs for, a short time, in 
this secluded moor-land farm house. 
Many tales of pursuit, and provident- 
ial escape were told, and cruelties of bar- 
barous treatment related, which was, by 
way of interlude, relieved by one of the 
daughters singing a song of wail for the 
departed dead, to a tune in mene with 


| the melancholy dirge. 


There’s nae covenant noo, lassie, 
There’s nae covenant noo ; 

The solemn league and cov’nant 
Are a’ broken through. . 

There’s nae Renwick noo, lassie, — 
There’s nae staunch Cargill, 

There’s nae meetings noo, lassie, | 
Upon the Martyr’ s hill. 

Scotland’s a’ wrang, lassie, 
Scotland’s a’ wrang, 

There’s naething but a bludy swurd 

_ Hangs o’er her sharp and lang, 

But the Martyr’s fame will rise, lassie, 
Above the dreary cairn, 

While sweet’s the Martyr’s peace, nate, 


. Beneath the waving fern. 


After supper, and before retiring to 
bed, the old man brought forth a large 
family Bible, and said, ‘* Come, let us 
worship God.’’ He then opened the 
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book and read two verses of a m 
which was sung by the whole family to 
the tune of ‘‘old hundred,’’ a chapter was 
read, and all knelt down, when the pat- 
riarch prayed fervently for the Al- 
mighty’s protection and favor—the rights © 
of faithful men—the prosperity of Zion— 
the reign of peace to come, and for the 
true heritage of God, scattered o’er the 
earth. 

The family retired to rest in their sep- 
arate apartments. The old man and I 
slept in one of the box beds, the sons 
in the other. In the morning, after 
breakfast, the routine of worship was 
gone through ; when the day’s labor was 
resumed. The sons to the hills to tend 
their flocks, and the matrons and h- 
ters to their spinning. I had now 
come ingratiated with the master, and 
his grown family, who invited me to stop 
with them until the following day; but 
my time being limited, I reluctantly bade 
them farewell. The old man led me to 
the road past the mound, where we parted 
in tears. The dog licked my hand in 
dumb kindness, and took his stand where 
he first saluted me as a trespasser, and 
there I saw his black towsey form as his 
eyes followed me until an intervening 
hill hid me from Lochgoin, while I heard 
him barking a farewell note long after I 
was out of sight. 

I left the place in the fulness of my 
avocation as a reporter, to note down 
what I dared not then submit to the press, 
but which _remains as the living memorial 
of rejected pieces, kept in the archives 
of memory and. reflection till time 
opportunity gave them a name and loca- 
tion in the world of letters, 

Often have I admired Washington, tee 
- first president of the United States ; Tell, 
of Switzerland, and Wallace of Scotland | 
as saviors of their country. But who 
would not be as proud of the pilgrim 
fathers—the Swiss patriots, and the cov- 
enanters, who, although exiled from their 
native land for their love of liberty, and 
the rights of conscience, nevertheless 
cherished the spirit of unsubdued, un-— 


broken patriotism to this land of ‘their | 


adoption, and sowed the seeds of li 

and equal rights in the minds of their. 
children, which will at no distant day 
redeem the world from the thraldom of 
political and religious oppression. 


THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE—CAUSE 
‘OF ITS SECULAR VARIATIONS. 


EARLY three centuries ago philos- 
_ophers observed that the magnetic 
needle did not always lie in the same di- 
rect line, even on the same meridian, 
but that in the northern hemisphere its 


north -pole has a secular movement 


around a certain point or. pole, not far 
from the pole of the world; it points 
sometimes to the east and at other times 
to the west of the same meridian, per- 
forming the northern half of a revolution 
in 318 years. ‘*The Earth a Great Mag- 
net’’ (Prof. A. M. Mayer). A very re- 
markable phenomenon is_observed—it 
follows the law of a swinging pendulum 
—retarding i in velocity from the merid- 
ian of the station to its easterly or west- 
tropic. 

n the year 1622 the declination of 
the needle at London was 6° to the east 
of the geographical meridian. In 1660 


the needle pointed due north and south, 


thus varying 6° in 38 years, while vibrat- 
ing near the meridian of the place. In 
1818 the needle varied, according to 
Prof. Watts, 24° 36 to. the west, and in 
1865, 21° 6' west ; that is, varying only 
3° 35’ in 45 years, when moving near its 
westerly tropic. 

The cause of this secular change i m the 
declination of the compass needle has 
been a theme of investigation with phil- 
osophers ever since its discovery, and in 
no time more ardently than in our day ; 
but no satisfaction has yet ‘been given 
to scientists. All that has been accomp- 
lished by observers is to show that the 
north magnetic pole is now vibrating 
from west to east, and at London ap- 
proaching the meridian. 

It has been further observed that the 
magnetic needle, in its grand secular 
swing, makes some minor vibrations and 
deflections, some of which appear to fol- 
low regular laws and be periodical ; their 
physical cause is found to be dependant 
on the sun as primary mover ; others are 
evidently irregular changes, disturbing 
more. or less the periodical variations. 

The most remarkable of the periodical 
variations is what is called the daily vi- 
bration ; it manifests its relation to the 
sum by following him in his apparent 


} daily motion around the earth, in the 


northern hemisphere, and during the 


| hours of the dey from east to west, and 
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from west to east in the hours of the 
night ; but the contrary way in the 
southern hémisphere. 
‘These easterly and-westerly variations 
in all parts of the globe where observa- 
tions have been made, are obviously 
governed by distinct laws. The westerly 
deflections in the British Isles, as repre- 
sented by the self-moving records at 
Kew, as Dr. Noades observes, have their 
chief prevalence from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and the easterly deflections during the 
remaining hours, causing the needle to 
return to its former position by 5 0 ‘clock 
the next morning. 

The extent of the daily oscillation: of 
the needle is small, and also variable. 
Its mean value at Philadelphia, as ob- 

served by Dr. Bache, is 7°5’. The mean 
- extent of the daily vibration at any sta- 
tion varies with the changes in the sun’s 
declination, and so having semi-annual 
inequality, being deflected towards the 
east, and therefore with a negative sign, 
or less than unity, when the sun is north 
of the equator; but towards the west, 
and consequently more than the mean, 
‘when the sun is south of the equator. 

The annual variation, independent of 
the daily, is a very small quantity, 
amounting, in the British Isles, to only 
58°56 sec., being as given by General 
Sabine, about 28.95 sec., from March 
21st to the 2 ne of September, with the 
signs minus and “plus 29°9 sec., during 
the remaining six months. It affects in 
like manner both the northern and 
southern needles. 

The daily variation of the needle also 
varies with variation in the latitude of 
the observer; reckoning from a certain 
and seemingly fixed line, termed the 

tic eguator. In fact the needle, 
in ‘its daily swing. does not play: back- 
ward and forward, pendulum like, across 
the meridian of a station, but virtually 
its north pole revolves with the sun 
around the earth—towards the west in the 
northmen’s day, and toward the east in 
day of the southern hemisphere. So in 
the southern hemisphere the motion of 
the needle appears to be reversed, to- 
' wards the east in the daytime, and to- 
wards the west in the night. 


The case. is also the same with the Ste- | 


ular vibration; in the southern hemis- 
phere the needle appears to vibrate in 
the opposite direction to what it does in 
the northern. 


_the angle of 7° 20’. 


Only that part of the daily motion in 
which the needle swings westward be- 
longs to the northern hemisphere ; the 
same with its corresponding, secular vi- 
bration ; and that part below the earth,. 
where the needle moves from west. to 
east, represents the secular swing in the 
Southern hemisphere ; even as it is day 
there when it is night with us, and the 
positive pole of the needle follows the 
sun. 

Proper investigation will show that 
this daily vibration is the fundamental 
cause of both the annular and the secu- 
lar variations of the magnetic needle. 

There are in our common year 366 
sidereal days, but only about 365% solar 
days, that is, while the earth rotates 366 
times on its,axis it revolves once in an 
orbit around the sun in the same direc- 
tion—from west to east—and thus we 
have only 36514 days out of 366 earth 
rotations ; so the sun appears as if to step 
backwards—towards the west—from the 
earth, to the amount of one day’s mo- 
tion in a year. Thus he continues to 
recede westward from the earth in the 
northern hemisphere, by the same space, 
year after year, till he returns again to 
the starting point in the orbit, where the 
earth will meet him, after gaining on him 
one whole revolution. The pole of the 
magnetic needle, which, as shown above, 


| respects the sun in all its movements, 


also recedes westwards—in the northern 
hemisphere—from the. meridian of the 
place by the space of one day’s westward 
swing in a solar year. From this point 
of view one can clearly discern, that 
our theory admits that the magnetic 
equator of a planet lies direct in the 

lane of the equator of the sun; hence, 
in the case of our earth, it inclines to the 
ecliptic, according to Dr. Herschel,. by 
But the axis of the 
ecliptic inclines to that of the ‘earth's 
equator by the angle of 23° 27 nearly, 
from which take the angle 7° 20°, and 


there remains 16° 7’ for the inclination 
of the earth’s equator to that of the sun, 


which is the very degree given by Dr. 
Mayer as the mean inclination of the 
magnetic equator to the terrestrial, as 
found on actual observation. 

Now, it is evident that the magnetic 


meridian which passes through the node 


or point of intersection of these two 
equators is at right angles with the mag- - 
netic equator, and nee inclines 
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to the true meridian at that point by the . 
same angle of 16° 7’. _ When the needle 
in its secular swing comes to this merid- 
-jan—which I shall term the srime—the 
rate per year of declinatior should be of 
the greatest value, and its tropics, east 
and west, should decline from it By the 


same angle of 16° nearly. - “t 


Next I shall inquire as to whether this 
accords with the observations already 
made by scientists. The'following table 
gives the declination of the compass 
needle at London with the mean rate of 
its motion as referred to periods of: ob- 
servation between 1 580 to 1865, com- 
prising a part of an easterly half, the 
' whole of the westerly, and a part of the 
next westerly half vibration. 
S. Harris’s Rudiments’ of Magnetism. 
Dr. Wood’s Ed. page 258; also Dr. 
Lloyd of Dublin). | 


EASTERLY DECLINATION. 


Years of observation ... _ 1622 1660 
Declination 0%’ 
Rate per Year ‘of Decl. 0°8’ 


WESTERLY DECLINATION. 
Rate p.y. 1x’ 11°7’ 

Here we see that the rate per. year er 
the variation was greatest about 1723, 
the time the declination at London was 
8° 36’, that the tropic was reached in 
1818 when the rate per year was zero, 
and the declination from London 24° 36’ 


or about 16° from the point where the > 


rate per year was the greatest, or the 
node of the two equators. 

Now, this prime meridian, or that 
which lies in the plane of the sun’s axis, 
and intersects the two equators at their 
nodes, must become an important line 
in terrestrial magnetism, for when -the 
horizontal magnet, on its secular swing, 
passes over it, it is then at its greatest 
amplitude, or most distant point from its 
tropics, its rate per year the swiftest, and 
the daily vibration of the greatest value ; 
and the nearer a station is.to this line 
on the same magnetic latitude, the great- 
est in proportion is the visible range of 
its daily vibration. — 

And even this is not all. “When the 
dipping needle, in its secular vibration, 
comes. to this line, it is always in one of 
its tropics. This is, as we shall soon 
prove, the very Ime of its apsides. 

I have now arrived at my evidence 
- that the magnetic equator of the earth lies 
in the plane of the equator of ze sun; 


(Sir Wm. | 


zodiac. 
| the whole daily advance of the needle 


and since the magnetic pole 
about that of the earth, it is plain that — 


the magnetic meridian cannot, in all 
places and at all times, cut the magnetic 
equator at right angles; it can only do 


‘so at that place called the nodes of the 
two equators. 


Sir Wm. Snow Harris, in the volum: 
just alluded to, observes that the oscilla- 
tion of the needle across the true merid- 
ian is variable, that the limit of its angu- 
lar variation at London is. 24°36’. It 


seems that he also understood that the — 
limit is not of that amount at all places, 
that it is only so at London, and those 
places under the same meridian. In fact, 


this angular variation at any station de- 
nds on the distance of its meridian 
om the prime meridian—the difference 
of its declination at London from the 


| prime meridian is 8°35’, which added to 


16° gives 24°36’, the observed angular 


variations of the needle at London, when - 


it arrives at its westerly station where the 
variation rate per year is zero. 

I further discovered that the extent of 
the mean yearly vibration at any station 


is equal to the daily vibration at the 


time the needle comes to the prime mer- 
idian. The rate of the vibrations at any 


_station evidently increases or decreases 
with the rate per year at which the - 
needle moves in that declination, which 


is as the square root of the declination 


itself; both the rate per year and the ex- 


tent of the swing is evidently greater in 
the plane of the prime meridian, even as 
the magnetic intensity is greater in the 
plane of the solar axis. 

From what has been said it is: evident 


that the magnetic axis only advances in 


its orbit during the time the needle vi- 
brates westward ; for though the earth 
continues to move regularly in its orbit, 
yet while the needle moves to the east 
the magnetic axis does not advance on 


the earth’s surface, for it only advances > 


westward, as before shown; and as the 


| needle, which. i is always © coincident. with 


the axis of the sun, only moves westward 
for about half of the time, the. magnetic 


axis, in the mean, only advances. west- 
ward about ad per day, as the earth ad- 


vances nearly a degree a day in the 


So, all other causes eliminated, 


would only amount to that arc. But 
there are other phenomena that should 
be taken into consideration. . . The de- 
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clination of the needle, as said before, 
changes with the sun’s declination, and 
also with the motion of-the- earth in its 
orbit. Dr. Bache, in his ‘Magnetic Dis- 
cussion,”’ p. 10, has this remarkable ex- 


pression: ‘‘The annular vibration de-: 


nds on the earth’s position in its orbit. 
diurnal variation being subject to an 
inequality depending pn thesun’s declina- 
tion. The diurnal range is greater when 
the sun has north declination, and smaller 
when south declination ; the phenomenon 
passing from one state to the other about 
the time of the equinoxes.’’ Also, the 
diurnal range apparently increases a$ the 
needle in its secular variation approaches 
the prime meridian. Mr. Graham, the 
- discoverer of the diurnal variations, -who 


happily made this discovery in 1723, 


about the time when the needle was 


crossing this line, as seen in the table. 


above, found the daily variation to range 
30°, the amount we found above as the 
mean range in the northern hemisphere. 
Dr. Bache adds, page12: ‘‘At (and be- 


fore and after) the principal maximum | 
(of the annual variation) between six and. 


seven in the morning, the annual vibra- 
tion causes the north end of the needle 
to be deflected to the east in summer, 
and to the west in winter; at one p. m. 
the deflection is to the east in winter, 
and to the west in summer. The range 
of the diurn 
in summer And ‘diminished in winter ; 
the magnet being deflected in summer 
more to the east in morning hours, and 
_more to the west in the afternoon hours, 
or having greater elongation than it would 
have if the sun moved in the equator. In 
winter the converse is the case.’’ He 
also says, page 13, in reference to the 
annual variation, that Gen. Sabine ex- 
presses himself as follows: ‘‘Thus in each 
hemisphere, the annual deflections— 
those that change with the declination of 


the sun—concur with those of the mean. 


annual variations for half the year, and 
consequently augment them, and oppose 


and diminish them in the other half. At 


the magnetic equator there is no mean 
diurnal variation ; but in each half year 
the alternate phases of the sun’s annual 
inequality constitute a diurnal variation, 
of which the range in each day is 
3 or 4’, taking place every day in the 
year, except about the equinoxes; the 
~ march of the diurnal variation being from 
the east a the forenoon to the west in the 


~ 


motion is thus increased | 


clination.’’ According to 


afternoon, when the sun has north de- 
clination, and the. reverse when south de- 
the same 
authority (Gen. Sabine), the annual 
variation is the same in both hemispheres, 
the north end of the magnet being de- 
flected to the east in the forenoon, the 
sun having north declination, while in 
the diurnal variation the north end of the 
magnet at that time of the day is de- 
flected to the east in the northern hemis- 
phere. In other words, in regard tg 
to direction, the law of the annual varia- 
tion is the same, and that of the diurnal | 
the opposite, in passing from the north- | 


- ern to the southern hemispheres. 


Now, since I showed that the diurnal 
variation is of the same extent as the an- 
nular steps of the secular variation, we 
only gain half a day’s motion of the sun © 
in a whole year; for as the direction of 
the needles motiofi in the night is to us 
in an opposite direction to what it ‘is in 
the day, so the secular motion in the 
southern hemisphere is contrary to that 


of the northern hemisphere, so as to cause 
_ the yearly variation to help the diurnal, 


and so augment the secular in the north- 
ern to the amount of nearly 4’, as shown 
before, which is the range of the yearly 
variation about the magnetic equator ; so 
the secular swing of the needle in the 
northern hemisphere becomes 34 per 
year nearly. Now, 180°—the whole 
swing from tropic to tropic—divided by 
34==318 years, the secular period of a 
whole vibration in the northern hemis- 
phere, which is the very period given by 
Dr. A. M. Mayer, in that celebrated 
lecture, ‘‘ The Earth 2. Great Magnet,”’ 
alluded to before. As to the reason why 
the secular swing of the needle. appears 
to follow the law of a pendulum swinging 
about the centre of gravitv of the earth, 
it is, that while the needle describes 
those parts ofits orbit about the eastern 
and western tropics, its motion is nearly 
in the direction of the line of our vision. 
As the needle advances in its orbit the © 
course of its swing makes a greater angle 
with that line, so as-to appear to move 
swifter and swifter, until it arrives at the 
meridian of the station ; where its sweep 


is at right angles to our vision line, and 


its velocity appears the greater of all. 


Or THE SECULAR MOVEMENT OF THE 


Macnetic NopEs. 
‘This motion may be termed. ‘‘the most » 
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grand magnetic vibration.’’ Since the 
‘magnetic needle ini all of its movements 
respects the apparent motions of the sun, 
I thought it worthy to remark, that, from 
the phenomenon termed “the precession 
of the equinoxes,’’ the nodes of the sun, or 


points where his path in the heavens cut — 


the equinoctial, recede westward through 
the constellations of the zodiac, at at the 

rate of about a year, which in 
_ connection with the eastward movement 
of the line’ of the apsides—12” a year 
—performs a grand revolution in about 
21,000 yeats; as the axis of the sun is 
thus carried westward around the earth,’ 
the magnetic ‘nodes, or points where the 
sun’s equator cuts the terrestrial, should 
also move at the same rate and in the 
same direction on the terrestrial equator, 
and so describe the same grand revolution 
from east to west in that vast period. 


_ And, -not more strange than true, philos- | 


ophers, long ago, observed this to be 
actually the case, though they could not 
account for it. 

Sir Wm. Snow Harris, in the volume 


before alluded to, page 266, has the fol- . 


lowing remarkable expression: ‘‘By a 
careful analysis of the observations re- 
corded at long intervals of time, the nodes, 


or points of intersection of the magnetic 


and terrestrial ‘equators, have a slow 
westerly movement.’’ 


Or THE SECULAR VARIATION IN THE 
* INCLINATION, OR DIP OF THE 
MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 


needle is set to move freely it always rests 
with its-axis in the plane of the axis of 
the sun; which, as before demonstrated, 
revolves around the axis of the earth, in 


an orbit that declines from it by an - 


aigle of about 16°. 

Now, if the earth ‘were to revolve in 
the plane of the sun’s equator, or that of 
any of its parallels, the dip of the needle 
would be always the same in the same 
terrestrial latitude. But since the earth’s 
orbit inclines to the sun’s equator, and 
so the earth appears sometimes below and 
sometimes above that plane, the magnetic 
pole of the earth which is in juxtaposi- 
tion to the pole of. the sun, must appear 
__ to move alternately up and down on our 
meridians, according to what of the 
orbit the sun appears to describe. And 


it is worthy of remark, that this ano : 
menon had long ago been observed by 
scientists td really exist, and termed 
‘the secular variation of the dip of the 
needle.’’ ‘Though this phenomenon had 
been observed, the rate of its motion 
from time to time being watched, and 
its effect on the magnetic force and ‘the 
movements of the isoclinal lines “of the 
earth accurately determined by scientists, 
yet the extent of its vibration, the length 
of its period, and the place of its tropics 
had not been discovered by them. 

Gen. Sabine observes that it had been 
expected by many that the secular period 
of the dip’s variation, which was then 
decreasing, would synchronise with that — 
of the declination, and that the dipping» 


needle would also come to its tropic in 


1818; and that the dip would commence 


to augment from that period. But the | 


philosophers had been disappointed in 
their expectation ; the needle is:still des- 
cending—the dip- is still descreasing in 


3 the British Isles. 


Now, the true amount of the variation 
of the needle from its mean at any station, © 
is the same as the inclination of the axis 
of the ecliptic to that of the sun, which 
had been given before as 7° 20’.' And | 
since the needle always rests with its 
length in a plane of thesolar axis, one 
might infer that its period is the same as 
that of the secular variation of the de- 
clination needle. 

There is, to appearances, a vast dis- . 


} agreement between the periods of these 

From what has been explained with re- — 
gard to the declination of the magnetic 
needle, it is evident that when such a 


two phenomena ; but, by my theory, they 
should correspond, and indeed, if we 
scrutinise their movement, there is the 
utmost correspondence—they exactly 
synchronise. The mistake remained, in 
taking the meridian of: London, for the 
goal to be sought for by the needle, in-— 
stead of the prime meridian or axis that 
passes through the intersection of the two 
equators. | 
The last period of the maximum of the 
inclination, or when the dipping of the 
needle came to its upper station, occurred 
in 1723, when the dip was. 74° 42’ at 
London. This I call the upper transit 
of the needle over the prime meridian, 
where the dip is the greatest, from where 
the needle commences to fall, and the 
inclination diminishes in value. for the 
space-of 7° 20’. Now, if we consult the 


table given elsewhere, we will find that 


this year (1723) was the very agi the de- 
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clination needle game to a coincidence 
with the prime /meridian, where its de- 


a clination to the true ‘meridian was 16° 


7’, and where the rate per year of its sec- 
ular movement was the greatest of all. 


By 1840, according to the observations | 

: covered that the angular dip of the mag- 
-Netic needle is double that of the mag- 
netic latitude at the same station; but 
; have since found that Mr. 


made at Kew, the dip was 69° 12’, the 
difference in 116-7 years being 5° 28 
nearly, equivalent to a uniform diminu- 
tion of 2’ 8” annually, and General Sa- 
bine observes that the rate of the diminu- 
tion of the dip in London had not mat- | 
erially changed for the last 150 years. 
The grand vibration of the declination 
needle according to Dr. Mayer, is made 
in 318 years, half of which i iS 159 Spee ; 
this multiply by 2°8 = 445’, or 7° 2 
the arc through which the needle falls, . 
which is nearly even to the given -in- 
clination of the | ecliptic to the solar 
equator, 7° 20’. And I think the former 
is the most true measure of the latter, for. 
it is evident, even if the latter was form- 
erly correct, that as the inclination of the 
ecliptic to the earth’s equator deminishes, 
its inclination to the sun’s equator must 
increase by the same amount. Thus we 
see that the secular period of the dipping 
needle is also the period of the declina- 
tion needle. They were together on the 


_ prime.axis in 1723, and will again meet on 
the same line in 1882, for 1723 plus 159 = 


1882, when the dip will begin to increase 
again. 
‘Phe truth’of this mean range of the 
needle’s daily vibration in the northern 
hemisphere has also been proved by ob- 
.Servation. Dr. Kane found it to be over 
60" at Rensseller’s Harbor, in lat. 78° 
37 north. But this was 8° 37’. below 
latitude of the magnetic pole, whi Sir. 
James Ross found to be in lat. 70° N., so 
that, at the magnetic pole, the needle’ . 
daily swing must be several minutes above 
one degree; and as its mean swing is, at the 
magnetic equator, nill, its mean daily 
range in the northern hemisphere must 


be a. little over 30’, as demonstrated 


above. 


I may here remark that to the east of | 


the prime meridian, both the declination 
and the inclination of the needle in- 
creases in value till the needle arrives at 
its.upper transit, whence, in describing 
the western hemisphere, hey both ance 
crease again. 

One thing I have taken for granted in 
the above discussion—that the dip of the 
needle is double that of 


F 


thé inclination. 


netic latitude at any station—and as some 
modern scientists dispute the truth of this © 
principle, and the propriety of its ap- 


' plication to terrestrial magnetism, I shall 
- Make a few remarks thereon. 


A few years ago I independently dis- 


Kroft of St. 
Petersburg, had long before deduced this 
law from his observation, and that Mr. 
Barlow, of England, subsequently arrived 
at a similar deduction by experimenting 
on a magnetic sphere of soft iron; that 
Biot indorsed it, and has given a formula 
I am pleased to 
yield the honour of the discovery to these 
wise men. But the explanation of the 
cause of this phenomenon I have not as — 
yet met with. 

It is represented in books, that at the 
magnetic pole the dip of the needle is - 
go°, and so it is to the horizon at that 
point ; but not so in comparison to. the 
horizontal needle at the magnetic equator. 


For, the earth being a globe, the position — 
of the needle at the pole is ‘‘parallel’’ to 


that on the equator ; its north pole points 
in the opposite direction, or it declines 
from the latter position by the arc of 180° 
or twice go°® the greatest latitude. 

It is a well-known principle in optics 
that, when a light is reflected from a ro-. 
tating mirror, the angle of reflection ofa 
ray is double that of the rotating mirror — 
—that is, if the mirror be made to rotate 
through 45° ° the reflected beam would - | 
through go°. | 

If we now suppose the mirror to be a 


globe like our earth, it is evident that 
moving the beam around the globe, from 


the equator to the pole, would produce 
the same effect as causing the plane mir- 
ror to rotate. The same law is evidently 
observed by the dipping needle in swing- 
ing its tail around the heavens, as it is 
carried in a free position from the mag- 
netic equator to its poles. 

| Tuomas Jos, Salt Lake City. 


Most successes spring up, Phoenix-like, 


from the ashes of some failure. 


The most cunning of all egotists is the 
man who never speaks well of himself. 


It is much more difficult for a man to 


make a circumstance than it is for a cir- 
| cumstance to make a man. : 
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THE WA- 
SATCH MOUNTAINS. 


T’S no use, Joe; we'll never get back 
to camp this night.”’ 
‘Well, not if it depends on my guid- 
ance. Ican make neither head nor tail 
out of this part of the country. _ Let's 


‘*T would if I could, Joe, but that’s 
just what worries me. I lost it off my 
watch-chain coming up through -oak- 
brush.’’ 

‘‘Then we are in a fix !’’ 

Joseph Rollance, with whom I — 
engaged in the above colloqu 


_ take another look at that compass.’ 


y> 
young artist who had come to Veh. 
my invitation to spend the summer of 


’71 among the wild scenery of the Wa- 
satch. We had already spent more than 


four weeks in the mountains, and the. 


short but brilliant season of these high 
altitudes was warning us of its ‘termina- 
tion by unique signs peculiar to itself. 
The glorious beds of wild flowers,— 

though even now but newly spread,— 
were becoming a brown mass of tumbled 
vines ; the choke-cherry bushes which, a 
month ago, were fragrant with a wealth 
of snowy bloom, now hung drooping with 
their weight of black fruit; and on the 


side hills, the flaming boughs of ruddy | 
- maples flaunted their bright contrast with 


the brown and sober oak. In four fleet- 


_ ing weeks, we had seen the tardy Spring 


develop into a brief and hasty Summer, 
which left us, almost in a breath, among 
the falling leaves of vivid Autumn. | 


During this rapid transformation of © 


the seasons, we had revelled among the 
magnificent scenery of the Cottonwoods, 


enjoying the exalted beauties of lakes 


Mary, Phoebe, the Twins, Martha anda 
hundred others that lie linked in that 
charming region; and had examined 
every point of interest among the valleys 
and mountains from the Weber to the 
Provo rivers: Our varied tramp was 
drawing to a close, and my friend had 
well nigh surfeited himself and exhausted 
his drawing materials on the picturesque 
and imposing features of the region, 


when we determined on a prolonged 
- jaunt in search of a little lake, said to 


be hidden in a most.remote hollow, diffi- 
cult of access, near the summit of a 
neighboring range. Taking an nity 


start, we searched through wood and 


wild, over and over hill, now, this 


his labors. 


| gleam of light across my picture !’ 
For the same reason, Mr. Parrhasius, 


that, until we found he wayward. 
3 beauty lying sleeping in the shadow of a 


cliff, *mid ferns and holly boughs, her 
slumbers guarded by a regiment of giant 
pines, her smiling face kissed by the 


autumn breezes. 


Joe quickly out traps and went to work 


on his last remaining sketch-board, and 


¢aught so happily the spirit of the scene 
that it seemed a shame to interrupt him 
So I flung myself down | 
on the rich green carpet at his side and 


watching the graceful cigar smoke curl 
_ and eddy among the branches overhead, 

was soon far away in a deep but waking 
dream. Joe brought me back to earth 
- with a start by the petulant exclamation : ¢ 


_ *€ Why, ye gods, why can’t I la lay that 


that I shall never be able to transfer to 
sordid ink and paper the whirling poetry 
of a day dream ;’’ I replied, as I arose. 

To our mutual surprise, we found not 
only that the afternoon was growing late 


but that the burly clouds which Joe had 
. so carefully involved in his sketch, had 


touched the mountain tops and was 
spreading a filmy vapor down their 
sides. We knew what such signs meant 
and hastily prepared for our return. It 
was then that we began to wonder by 
what path we had reached the lake and 
in which direction we should attempt a 
retreat. A rapid consultation ended in 
a decision to reach camp by a short cut 
over a ‘‘saddle’’ in a neighboring ridge. 
As is often the case, we under-estimated 
the labor of crossing the divide, for the 
summit which we*had seen only hid a 
still higher point which took us nearly 
an hour to attain. 

After a tiresome sorseable through 
thicket and bush, however, we accom 
lished the ascent; but what was our dis- 
may in finding. the landscape entirely 
different to our expectations and new to 
us both! Breathless and fatigued, we 
sat us down, and each looked into the © 
gruesome countenance of the: other. It 
was here that the conversation ‘occurred 
which I have recorded and which Joe 
rendered more emphatic by repeating : 

“‘Then we are in a fix 

Certainly, we were not in the most 
comfortable circumstances. The moun- 
tains among which we had spent the 
afternoon were now hidden from our 


|} sight by a dense mist whose watery vol- 
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ume was rapidly approaching and would 


soon wrap us in a bewildering fog. A ° 


heavy rain would surely follow and 
would not clear the atmosphere until 
night had closed upon us. True, there 
would be a moon, but not for hours to 
come, and until then, we should be shut 
in total darkness. However, anything 

was preferable to a bleak and lonely 
ridge under such circumstances; and 
fancying we saw evidences of hunran 
“habitation a short distance down the 
mountain, we pursued a slanting path.-in 
that. direction. Looking back, we saw 
the pursuing mist upon the ridge where 
we had-stood. It came drifting down 
the hill-side and reached us as we unéx 
pectedly found ourselves at the entrance 
_ of a dark glen, hedged in by cliffs and 
dotted with gloomy pines. We had 
barely caught a glimpse of a black and 
sullen pool amid the rocks, when all 
was blotted from our vision by the fog 
and rain. But to our unspeakable 
satisfaction we found ourselves in a well- 
worn path ; and from this was born new. 
hepe. Not vain hope, apparently, for 
we had only advanced a few rods, when 
we observed an old man near the path 
before us. 
weird old man who was making an im- 
decile effort to hide himself from our 
view among the trees. His gaunt and 
grimy form was blackened by smoke, 
_ the rain had streaked his face with sooty 
lines; his clothes were literally in rags 
and his throat and chest were bare ex- 
cept for the grizzly hair that covered 


tawny beard, showed signs of suffering 

and of pain, although his dull and sunken 

eyes gave little cognizance of life. 
‘*Hullo, there, my friend!’’ cried 


Joe, as we quickened our steps to pre-— 


vent his disappearance; ‘‘Don’t runaway. 


Tell us where we can find refuge from | 


this drenching rain.”’ 
The old man halted and turned Snace. 
ly ; 


know of none. 

‘*You are deceiving us. Come, you 
must have a home, a hut or a cavern 
somewhere near.’ 

‘*You lie !’’ was the hoarse response. 
*‘] have no home. 
. here? Fall down the side of yonder 
_ cliff and dash your bodies on the crags 
_ Below! Plunge to the bottom of this 
deep pool and never rise you 


_ But he seemed a strange and 


Get ye away 


Why do you come | 


Away, do not molest 


never would! 

Fearful lest this lone wanderer should 
escape and leave us to theistorm and the: 
night, we had approached, determined 
to compel him, if necessary, to be our 
guide. But his startling demeanor and 
quaint but. forcible language appalled 
and almost terrified us. What creature 
could this be? We had anticipated the 
churlish reply of a boor, but were as- 
tonished to hear the mad eloquence of a 
maniac. When we first had seen him; 
he hung weakly on a rustic staff he car- 


tried; but now he faced us with a wild 


rage in his features and a thought of 
strength and majesty in his frame. He’ 
waved us hence, and frantically endeav- 
ored, in his ineffectual way, to strike us 
with his stick. But such rage was only — 
fora moment. It gave place toa woful 


expression of despair and agony as his 


limbs relaxed and he sunk at our feet in— 
an epileptic fit! .A spasm distorted his 
frame, overspread his face with ghastly 
blackness, and drew up the muscles of 


his shaking limbs. 


Meanwhile, the eddying mists had 
sufficiently cleared to reveal, only a few 
paces distant, a wretched hovel built on 
a narrow grassy plot that lay between 
the pool and a clump of pines. Rightly 
conjecturing that this was the old man’s 
home, we lifted his spare form to the in- 
terior and laid him on a frame of logs, 
covered with weeds and dry leaves, 
which we thought had been ‘his couch. 


| Any shelter; however, was welcome from 
them. The face, all overgrown with | 


the rain—which now descended in tor- 
rents, and we examined our place of 
refuge with some curiosity. It was_ 


_wretchedly constructed of logs and clay. 


There was only one poor room, and the 
hearth, covered with ashes, was near a 
rude chimney of loose rocks. The floor 
was of the bare earth and the few uten- 


| sils, either of necessity or comfort, be- 


spoke the simplest wants of the occupant 
and his rude means of life. But the 
otherwise meagre accommodation found 
contrast in a large supply of fuel which 
had been carefully piled in a corner for | 
winter's use. 

While I expended on the old man the 
poor result of a desultory study of medi-. 
cine acquired earlier in life, Joe did not 
hesitate to build a fire on the ample 
hearth, and in a few minutes we had a 


| warm and cheerful blaze. My own la- 
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bors soon met with SUCCESS, also, and I 


had the satisfaction of seeing my patient 


fall into a deep and quiet slumber. 
Joe and I mutually agreed that our 


_ Sleeping friend was scarcely a pleasing 


companion, and we more than once dis- 
cussed the propriety of stealing away 
and leaving him to recover alone; but 
the darkness of night had gathered, 
the clouds poured down their ceaseless 


streams, and the pool, as we could just 


see through the gloom, was rising with 
the burden of its added waters. 


Our discussion was interrupted by a 


movement on the part of the old man; 
who made a mumbling effort to speak, 


but whose thickened tongue refused to. 


render sense to his words. He ceased, 
and lay staring with vacant gaze at the 
roof, and we returned to the fire, to dry 
our still damp clothes. For a short 
time, there was a hush, which was broken 
by his crying, with startling clearness ; 
.  **How came I here?’’ ¢ 

Hush, you -are sick ! Keep quiet, 
and we will help you reach the fire, 
where you can dry your clothes.’’ 

‘I need no help. Let me get up.’’ 

Not without effort, he arose from. his 
comfortless bed, and staggering across 
the hut, crouched by the blazing fire, 
his gaze lost in the flickering of its flame. 
But the fearful wild scowl was fading 
from his face, and as his thoughts ran on 
unchecked, his features relaxed into a 
smile. Presently, he calmly _ looked 


around the hut, stared us separately in 


the. face and appeared, to our relief, to 
have entirely recovered his senses. 
**Gentlemen,’’ he asked again, ‘Show 
came I here? Ah, I remember. I was 
attacked by another of those frightful 


- fits and you have carried me to my mis- | 


erable hovel. By heaven!’’ he shud- 
dered, ‘‘How the storm howls! How 
cold itis! Yes, I saw you as I crept 
here on my return from the charcoal 
kilns; and I. was maddened to think 


that you had found my hiding place. But 


anger caused my brain to whirl, and I 
- fell amid the howling of the tempest. 
But for. you, I would perhaps have 


perished in my madness. For you have 


brought me back to the life I hate—and 
yet to which I cling with greater tenacir 
ty as its end draws near. 
draw near. I feel it approach. These 
blasting withering come oftener 
than they used | to come; and I a. 


Its end does 


‘hack to life with greater effort was 
once necessary.’ 


The old man paused, and the chilly : 
air that entered the cabin between every 
knotty log made him shiver and tremble. 
like an leaf. But his calmer bear- 
ing had given new character to his face, 
which now, through all its lines of want 


and misery, showed still. the marks of 


intellect and capacity. 
need not be afraid of me,”’ he | 
continued, as he observed our reluctance © 


| to approach, ‘‘I_ am old and feeble, 


while you are young and strong. Draw 
closer ’round the ruddy fire. I built this 
cabin years af o—but yours are the. only 

young faces that have ever gazed around 
ts walls, or grown rosy by the warmth of 
its fire-light. I cannot tell, and do not 
care to know, how you have stumbled _ 
on my home. You have saved the deso- — 
late life to which I fondly cling, and for 
this I do not drive you forth into the 
wild night to perish in the cold or find 
your death in scrambling down the rug- 


‘ged rocks below. But I am faint and 


hungry and so, perhaps, are you. I will 
prepare some food and you may eat with 
me. This hut, miserable though it is, 


is yours until you choose to leave. When 
you have appeased your appetite I will 
drag from the past the story of my life 


and tell you what has made me what I 
am—and of the phantoms that hennt me 
in this weird glen.’’ 

The charcoal burner rose and with a 


firmer step brought more wood to build 


anew the dying fire. The- situation 
seemed so fanciful as the blaze lit up the - 
windowless hut and threw‘its fitful glare 
upon the bent old man as he prepared 


our meal, and the ceaseless rain beat 


with a sullen din on the cabin-top, that 
our own voices had a strangely subdued 


‘tone as we occasionally offered some brief 


remark, or when Joe whispered me aside; 


“‘How utterly unlike is this toour or- 


dinary life !’’ 
_ The meal was eaten almost in silence, 
although our entertainer begged us to. 


make ourselves welcome and: as comfort- 


able as we could. When we had finished 
our repast, he seated himself near the 
fire, and in a voice which soon grew clear 
and resonant began’; 


THE CHARCOAL BURNER’ Story. | 


'. **My father. was a: wealthy planter of . 
South ore and I was born on his 
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estate and reared amid affluence and 


wealth. As he designed me for the law, I 
' received a good college education; and 
' was scarcely of age when I was admitted 
to the bar of my native state. Possessing 


natural abilities for my profession, I soon. 


, ra a practice which rendered me in- 
ndent of parental ‘assistance, al- 
though my father’s means. and liberal 
nature made such self-support unneces- 
sary. I had, therefore, ample opportuni- 
ties to acquire the literary accomplish- 
ments of which I was so fond and which 
soon gained me more than a local re 
tation. As my studies matured, an I 
found that I had been gifted with 
strength of mind and eloquence, the na- 
ture of my pursuit and the force of cir- 
- cumstances drew me into politics. I 
became a noted orator. = halls of 
. states rang with the tones of my. voice, 


and I often turned the tide of politics, 
and changed the current of popular opin-. 


ion. 

‘sSuch was my history until nearly 40 
years of age, when, for the first time in 
_ my life, I fell in love with a woman. 

- When Love stands aloof from a man until 
his riper age, it is only that this passion, 
when it does finally conquer him, shall 


consume him with the fierceness of its 


fire. Ah, well, the being I loved so 
ardently was sweet, simple, unaffected ; 

and although fifteen or twenty years: my 
junior, seemed to return my affection 
- with all my own ardor. We married, 


and though no children blessed our 


union, lived happily for years. . 

~** At length the Civil War broke out, 
begitining in our very midst. I had been 
too long identified with the vital interests 
of my state not to have a share in it; 
indeed, I had been active in making in- 
flammatory speeches in favor of Con- 
federation. I immediately joined the 
Southern army and, as an officer of rank, 
_ took part in its more complete organiza- 
‘tion. When the time came to take the 


field, I first realized the sadness of part-— 


ing with my adored wife. She clung 


- around my neck and protested, with tear- 
ful eyes, that in parting from me she 


was severed from the dearest object she 


had on earth. ’’ 


The old man paused with a groan, but 
in a little while proceeded ; 


‘‘In New Orleans, I had a friend, a 


surgeon, whose integrity I though I had 
tested a doubt. 


care af 


him and his family, I sent my wife for 
protection. During the following two 
years, I was active in the field, and sev- 


eral times received pronmwotion for gal- 


lant action. By taking advantage of 


| every opportunity, I managed to main- 


tain an active correspondence with my 
wife and found consolation in the loving 
tenor of her letters ; and I had conceived 
a fanciful but affectionate habit of wear- 
ing her last fond letter in og breast to 
charm away bullets. 

One day ; how shall I ever forget it? a 
great and decisive battle was to be fought, 


and I was preparing, full of hope, for the 


encounter, when an anonymous letter 
was placed in my hands. It contained 
these words, addressed to me: 

‘ Your wife is false to you; she has in- 
timacy with another man.’ 
' €*When I recovered the senses which 
this sudden blow had scattered, I rushed © 
furiously to the tent of my commanding 


_officer and placing the note in his hand, 
demanded leave of. absence. 


He could 
not withold it; and I rode, day and 
night, to New Orleans. Arrived there, I 
went, my breast aflame with anger, to 
my wife, and, letter in hand, demanded 
an explanation. My wife heard me’ ap- 
parently with despair in her countenance 
but, when she learnt the extent of my 
information, indignantly denied the as- | 
persion of her character. Unhappily, I 


‘was too excited, too wrought up, to de- 


tect the deception which was in her words; 
and I received her to my heart with glad 
apologies. Buta few days only elapsed 


| befcre I had renewed caused of suspicion 


—this time, with almost certain verifica- 


tion—and found the dastardly object of 
my jealously was my family surgeon and 


the man to whose care I-had confided 
my wife at the beginning of the war. 
But a second outbreak on my part only 
produced, from my wife, a repetition of 
her denial. This time, however, I was 
not to be convinced; and after further 
efforts, even promises of forgiveness, in 
order to induce a confession, I left the 
house with murder in my heart. For 
many. hours I wandered near the river, 


brooding over the downfall of my domes- 


tic idols, and torturing my mind to in- 
vent means of gaining still further proof. 
At length, what with excitement and fa- 


_ tigue,—for I had neither supped nor ate 


since the previous evening, and the night 
was now fallen,—I worked myself into 
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such a frenzy of rage that I determined 


on the immediate death of the betrayer 
of ‘my honor. I at once sought him. 
We chanced to meet in a narrow hall- 
way near a flight of stairs, and I shot him 
dead on sight. He fell headlong down 
the stairway and I made my escape by 
another means of exit. Scarce knowing 


_ what I did or whither I went, but by 


some strange instinct, [rushed home an 
confronted my wife. 
‘Wretched woman !’’ I cried, ‘‘The 
ilty partner of your unhallowed joys 
es dying by my hand! He acknow- 
ledges his crimes. Do you now con- 
fess ?’’ 
‘The recollection of my feelings at 
that moment is one of the most vivid of 
my wretched after life. I hung on her 
reply with fainting heart—dying to have 
her again proclaim her innocence—al- 
though it would make of me a base and 
guilty murderer. But falling on her 
nees, with piteous supplications for for- 
giveness, she admitted her guilt. What 
words will compass how she wrung my 
heart! How shallI described the tor- 
ture of my mind! Wild with rage, I 
drew the weapon with which I slew her 
betrayer—I emptied the contents of one 
of its chambers in her bosom—and fled 
again, I knew not.whither. | 
‘*T have a wild and confused recollec- 

tion of days spent among woods and 
swamps, and nights of stealthy passage 
through by-paths and dark lanes. I 
realize no approach to the condition of 
rational man until I found myself far in 
the West—a hunted slayer of my kind— 


a renegade from my cause—and a 


serter from the army. I could not re- 
turn if I would, and I continued still to 
the westward, occupied with the devour- 
ing idea of leaving the scene of my dis- 
grace as far behind as possible. With 
this view, I managed to cross the plains, 
befriended by the hospitality of a train of 
Mormon emigrants. It seems as though 
years must have been occupied in my 


aimless wanderings from Louisiana to 
these mountians, for I have dim remem- | 


brance of. the different seasons,—the heat 
of summer and the snows of winter—but 
where they were spent I could not tell. Ar- 
rived here, I could wander no further. 
The recurrence of deadly fits, such as'the 
cne in which you found me, preyed on 


my system and compelled me to halt.’’ 


Such was the vivid narrative of the. - 
charcoal-burner, told with frequent 

uses and many an agonized sigh: But . 
it had not-been given without an effort. 
Towards, its close, his distracted mind 
would have wandered from his theme, 
but for the exercise of a wonderful will- 
power which seemed to govern him > 
against himself, Now, however, his self- 
imposed task seemingly ended, he leaned 


| his gaunt face against the wall for rest. 


During the recital, the storm had — 
nearly subsided, and now only a few fit- 
ful drops fell occasionally on the roof- 
top. Joe and I arose and were preparing 
to depart, scarce knowing what acknow- 
ledgements to make to our entertainer, 
when he turned on us with a new energy 

*** Stay,’’ he said, ‘* you have not heard 
me out. You cannot descend this ravine . 
until aided by the light of the moon. 
Come,’’ he urged, with glaring, eyes, 
‘¢ Listen, and I will tell you what I now 
endure. It is nearly a mile to the Snake 
Creek road, where I have my charcoal 
pits, and the canyon is dangerous. No | 
one that I ever saw, except myself, has 
climbed this gorge or knows of this black 
pool. But he—the betrayer of my peace 
—the demon: of my life—has followed 
me through it all!’’» 

‘¢ But you killed him !’' exclaimed Joe, 
sharing my awe at the old man’s insan 
demeanor. 

‘* Yet he follows me !’” he wildly an- 
swered. ‘‘When the moon comes, you 
will see him! On moonlight nights, I 
alwaysmeethim. Out there!) Over, in, 
and around the pool. Yes, out there,’’ 


- he repeated, flinging open the door and 


pointing in the direction of the pond, 
‘TI see him often. Oh, accursed phan- 
tom! I have launched against him all 
the eloquence of former days without ef- 
fect. He scorns my words and laughsat | 
my despair, and only quits me when ex- 
hausted nature leaves me in oblivion. 

Generally, when reason again. re- . 
turns, I find myself lying exhausted on 
the ground or sprawling along some fal- 
len tree—the pale moon shedding its sil- 
very light on every object and bringing 
me softly back to delicious reality. My 


recent recovery was within this hut, al- 


thought I knew I fell out in the woods 


with the wind and rain howling around 


me. This is why you startled me. My | 
contorted brain made of you the ghosts — 
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that Haunt me, yet there Was a glimmer 
Of reason that told me. you were human 
and had found my hiding place.” 

Thecharcoal burner céased, exhat 
with his déscription. _There was an un- 
natural excitement and a gleaming in his 
eyes that seemed to forbode a return of 
his disorder; but the storm had ‘now 


ended, the clouds had parted and the full 


moon shone out soft and clear, glittering 
on the wet boughs and on the points of 
Sie 

_. A look from Joe told me that he was 


as impatient as myself to depart. from a 


scene which had been to us one of terror. 
But as we prepared to leave, the old man 
—evidently kind-hearted, however ec- 
centric—offered to show us the best way 
out of the glen. Half-fearfully, we ac- 
ceptéd his proffered guidance; but as 


he stepped out into the broad light, “We 
a palsy 


- saw a twitching of his mouth an 
in his hand that made us fear the result. 
But I knew that calm and quiet would 
sometimes avert the strokes, and I en- 
deavored to speak to him in a soft tone 
_ which, I hoped, would divert and revive 
his mind. | | 
We had gone but a short distance, 
however, when his step began to fail him. 


He looked on us with the glare that we | 


had first seen in his déep-sunk eyes—then 
— and grasped our arms to hold us 
> His fotw was more erect than I had 
et seen it, as he he reated himself to shake 
is fist at the phantom that terrified him. 


__.Unably longer to witness the rhapsody 


of this poor lunatic, we hurried away an 
left him in the solitude of his own moun- 
tain glen. Our undirected passage down 
the steeps of the rocky gorge was full of 
and we more than once trembled 
on the edge. of the crags that lay tumbled 
in wild confusion along our path. But 
scarcely heeding, in our terror, the hazard 
of the descent, we at last reached cing. al 
tively smooth ground in the canyon below. 
While regaining breath, we looked 
back ap the broken and rocky defile, and 
there, his tall form outlined against the 
_ sky, we discerried the dim: figure of ‘the 
old man, who seémed to have been 
watching our progress. It was our last. 
glimpse of that strange -creature ; for we 
managed to reach camp after a long and 
‘weary tramp and my rambles have 
never since taken me to that portion of the 


' THE LAST BATTLE OF GENERAL 


| ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON. | 
IN some of the histerical connections 
. of his life this famous soldier was al- 


} most a Utah personage ; insomuch that 


_ Utah to put down a small rebellion and 


a portion of his military career actually 
constitutes the period most extraordinary 
in Utah history. It must be confessed 


there appears a singular anomaly in this | 


illustrious soldier leading an army to 


then his immediately engaging in the 
greatest civil war that the human race 


ever produced, arraying himself on the 
rebel side. But General Johnston must 
not be judged as a private individual,much 
less ought we to associate with his mem- 
ory any personal malice in his command- 


ing the Utah Expedition. It should be © 


remembered that these public men of the 
nation, especially military commanders, 
simply execute orders and go where pu 
are sent ; and by and by our’ people will 
so view the relations with Utah of Gen- 


_erals Johnston and Connor instead of 


| David 


viewing them in the aspect of enemies. 
_Two years ago General Johnston’s son, 


William Preston Johnston, published an - 


extensive biography of his father from 


which we give a sketch of his last battle: . 


Tue Batrie or SHILOH. 
_ Theskirmishing began at-break of day. 
General Prentiss, apprehensive at the 


near approach to his front of what he be- 


lieved to be an audacious cavalry recon- 
faissance, had on Saturday evening sent 
ten — of infantry, under Colonel 

oore, of the Twenty-first Mis- 
souri Regimertit, out on the Corinth road 
for observation and reprisal, and had also 
subsequently doubled and extended his 
grand wiskitts. But for these precautions, 
the Federal army would have been taken 


| entirely unawares. Colonel Moore ad- 


_ vanced about three o’clock on the morn- 


ing of the 6th, and cautiously feeling his 
way along a road that led obliquely to 
the right, toward Sherman’s front, at 


early dawn encountered Hardee’s skir-— 


mish-line under Major Hardcastle. The 
Missourians assailed it vigorously ; and 
thus, unexpectedly to both parties, the 
battle was begun by the Federals. They 
had hoped to rise an outpost—they 
found an army. e struggle was brief 
but spirited. The Twenty-first Missouri 
made a bold attack; but were held in 
check by the Arkansas, when after a con- 
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test Colonel Moore fell severely wound- | 
ed, and the Federals retreated. Shaver’s 


brigade pursued. In the horror of the 


recoil the Federal vanguard was swept 


away by the rapid onset of the Co#fed- 
erate skirmishers. As it ‘fled surprised, 
‘the men caught a vision, through the 


dusky shadows of the forest, of a dark . 


line of troops moving steadily upon them. 


- Thus it happened that, though the first 


éollision between the two armies was 


with Prentiss’s outpost, it occurred nearer | 


to Sherman’s camp than his own; and, 
as his line was more retired than Sher- 
man’s, the first blow fell upon the left 
brigade of the latter, under Hildebrand. 
This. lay in the pathway of the impetuous 
Hindman; and General Jolinston was 


. already with him urging him to the as- 
The swiftness of the fugitives, 
scattering through the Federal camps, | 


sault. 


gave the alarm; and the rattle of mus- 


ketry ‘also gave sharper notice that it was | 


no common peril that threatened: 
The long roll was beaten, the bugles 
sounded, and brisk volleys gave still stern- 


er warning. There was rallying in hot 


haste. and sudden summoning to arms, 
and Sherman’s division woke to find the 
foe pressing right upon them. Hind- 
man, leading Wood’s brigades along the 
direct road to Shiloh, had the advantage 
of a ridge and the most favorable ground 
upon the field for an advance. The ar- 
dor of his troops kept pace with his own ; 
and, under the immediate eye of the 


commander in-chief, they rushed through - 


the woods, driving before them the Fed- 
eral advance, almost without a halt, until 
they reached the main line where Hil- 
debrand was posted. Sherman’s advance- 


ds had made what resistance they 


could, but it was brief and fruitless. 

In the mean time, Sherman and Hil- 
debrand had hurriedly formed a line of 
battle in front of the camp. It was good 
grounc ‘for defense—a low, timbered 
ridge, with an open valley traversed -by 
a small stream in front. But there was 
cover on the opposite hill, in which 


Hindman’s ‘skirmishers swarmed; and. 


soon his main line appeared. Sherman 
and Hildebrand rode to and fro encour- 
_ aging the men who were firing brisk vol- 
leys. To attack them, the Southern 
brigades had to cross the stream and 
open field. Justthen, General Johnston 
rode to the front. At that moment, he 
and Sherman were confronted almost 


the right, out of the wreck. 


all hazards ; 


-upon Prentiss’s division. 


teenth Wisconsin, 1 


‘within pistol-shot ; the one urging ie 
attack, the other trying in vain to hold 
| his line. But the Confederate line, which 


had hung for a few minutes only on the 
crest of the hill, like a &torm-cloud on 
the mountain’s brow, now burst with‘ 


a. sudden impulse upon Hildebrand’s 


camps.“ The ‘‘ rebel yell,’’ so. inspiring 
to friends, so terrific to foes, rose sharp 
and shrill from the rushing line of South- 
ern soldiery. Their volleys came pour- 
ing in, and the bayonet even was used 
on some whose heavy slumbers | were 
broken only by the oncoming of their 


‘foes. Sherman’s orderly was shot dead 


by his side, and he himself rode away to 
. Sherman 
had ordered Colonel Appler, with the — 
Fifty-third Ohio, to hold his ground at 
but it could not stand the 
charge, and, after firing two rounds, fled, 
scattered, and was seen no more, . 
While this struggle was going. on, 


- Hindman’s right brigade, under Colonel 


Shaver, and Gladden’s brigade, burst in 
Peabody's bri- 
gade, which lay upon the Bark road, was 
ot. into- position. The Twenty-fifth 
issouri, the Sixteenth Wisconsin, and 


the Twelfth Michigan, were hurriedly 


pushed forward into line of battle, nd 
the remainder of the division forme in 
front of their camps; but they were un- 
prepared, confused and startled. It was 
not eig»*t o’clock when Shaver’s and 


-Gladden’s strong line fell fiercely upon ~ 


them. Here were enacted, though in 


less measure, the same scenes that had 
occurred in Hildebrand’s camps. Never- 


theless, Peabody’s brigade made de- 
termined and sanguinary resistance, driv- 
ing back in confusion some of the ad- 


| vanced regiments, which General John: 
ston assisted in rallying. 


There was a gap between Hildebrand 
and Prentiss’s right, and into this poured 
Hindman’s men. His left, too, was as- 
sailed by Chalmers’s bri ade, which was 
on Gladden’s right. Here the Ejigh- 
1,000 strong, .was. at- 
eee by the Tenth Mississippi 360 

» followed by the Ninth and Sev-— 


aah ississippi, which dashed at it with 


| the bayonet, and drove it back half a 


mile. Chalmersjwas about to change 


again, when General Johnston, coming _ 
up, ordered him still farther to the right, 


restoring his order of battle, and brought 
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The conics was severe, but not pro- 
tracted. Crowded in front, tothe right, 
to the left, by eager antagonists, Pren- 
tiss’s whole division gave way, and fell 
back in. confusion on its supports. . It 
was not routed, but broken and very 
badly hammered. 

_ At the first alarm, Sherniin sent back 
to McClernand, Hurlbut, and W. H. L. 
Wallace, for help. McClernand hurried 
three Illinois regiments—the Eleventh, 
Twentieth, and another—to the front, 
which, arriving just as Hildebrand was 
routed were unable long to .withstand 
the vigorous attack of Hindman’s bri- 
gades, as they pushed on to their victori- 
ous career, part of Shaver’s brigade com- 
ing to. Wood’s assistance, breaking i in on 
the left flank of the Illinois regiments. 
Assailed, beset, shivered, these gallant 
Northwestern tromps too gave way. In 
their demolition, Waterhouse’s battery 
fell into the hands of Wood’s brigade. 
It was charged and taken by the Six- 
teenth Alabama and Twenty- -seventh 
‘Tennessee. Colonel Williams, of the 
Twenty-seventh Tennessee, was killed, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Brown severe- 
ly wounded. Major Love was killed 
next day, so that this regiment lost all 
its field-officers. The Eighth and Ninth 
Arkansas, supporting, also suffered heavi- 


ly, and were, moreover, fired upon by 


the second line of advancing Confed- 
erates. \"What was left of Hindman’s 
comman and then joined the general assault 
on Sherman’s heavy lines, ‘as will be nar- 
rated hereafter. 

In the mean time, Wallace had sent 
McArthur’s brigade to support Colonel 
Stuart on the extreme left, and Wright’s 
Thirteenth Missouri, 450 strong, to Sher- 
man’s aid ; and Hurlbert had sent him 
-Veatch’s brigade. 
brought up Hare’s brigade on his left, 
with Raith’s next to it on the left of Sher- 
man’s line. All this time, Sherman had 
been maintaining well his strong position 
on the right. With these re-enforce- 
ments interlocked with and lapping over 
his left, and with six batteries belching 
- thunders upon the Confederates, Sher- 
man made a good defense that morning. 
To whatever criticism this officer may be 
amenable, his quickness and resource 
shone out conspicuously on: this trying 
occasion. Rapid and undismayed, he 
rode from point to point, carrying en- 


couragement to his volunteers, and hold- 


McClernand had also | 


ing hard to the vantage ground he was 
on. 


‘When Hardee’s first line of battle was 


found, it chanced to be at the narrowest 
part of the peninsula between Owl and 
Lick Creeks. As it advanced, gaps were 
left on the flanks. Chalmers occupied 
that on the right, near Lick Creek. Cle- 
burne, on the extreme left, leading his 
brigade against Sherman’s right, found 
such an interval between his left and 
Owl Creek. Nevertheless, he went at his 
work, sending back to Bragg for re-en- 
forcements. Sherman’s strong position 
has already been described. The ravine 
that fronted it descended rapidly to Owl 


Creek, spreading into a marsh filled with © 


undergrowth and tangled vines. The 


‘assailants had to cross this, under fire, 
and charge up a steep acclivity; though . 


more to the right the ground was less dif- 
ficult. Cleburn’s gallant brigade, sup- 
ported by the Second Tennessee drawn 
from the third liné, attempted to take the 
heights by assault. As these bold soldiers 
struggled across the narrow, boggy val- 
ley, and in the jungle, and climbed the 


| hill-side, they were exposed to the with-- 
ering fire of Sherman’s division and its — 


supports, lying under cover of the crest, 
and of logs and trees and some extem- 


porized defense. Many a brave man died. 


there disputing that ground. 
The centre of the morass was impassa- 


_ble, and the brigade split into two parts; - 


the Fifth Tennessee, under Colonel Hill, 
the Twenty-fourth Tennessee, 


nessee, under Colonel Bates, passing to 
the left ; and the Sixth Mississippi, Colon- 
el Thornton, and the Twenty-third Ten- 
nessee, Lieutenant-Colonel Neil, attack- 
ing on the right, with the Fifteenth Ar- 
kansas, Lieutenant-Colonel Patton, which 


was deployed as skirmishers, and fell 
back on its supports. Never was there a | 


more gallant attack or a more stubborn 
resistance. Cleburne’s horse bogged 


down and threw him, so that he got out 


with great difficulty. He was on the 
right, and Trigg’ batteries tried in vain 
there to maintain’ its fire against several 
Federal batteries opposing. Under the 
terrible fire from Sherman’s impregnable 


line, the Sixth Mississippi and Twenty- | 
| third Tennessee suffered a quick and 


bloody repulse, though the Sixth Missis- 
sippi made charge after charge. 
field officers, Colonel Thornton and 


under 
Colonel Peebles, and the Second Ten- | 


Its two 
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Major Lowry, were both wounded. The 
impetuous courage and tenacity of this 
fine regiment deserved a better fate. The 
fighting had been murderous on the left 
Bay Fifteenth Arkansas had lost 


+ its major, J. T. Harris, and many. good 


men. The Twenty-fourth Terinéssee 
had. borne itself with’ steady valor, and 


the Second Tennessee had been terribly 


cut up by the iron storm from the hill- 


top. 
Fast as Cleburne’s line first went for- 
ward with loud cheers, General Johnston 


. came up from where he had been urging 


Hindman’s attack. 
Finding all apparently going well in 
that quarter, General Johnston. again 


pursued the track of Hindman’s advance, 
and from there still farther to the right. . 


He did not know the hot work Cleburne 
was to have, but he nevertheless sent to 
General Beauregard for two brigades to 
be moved to his aid. Beauregard hear- 
ing, however, that Sherman was giving 
way, after beginning the movement, 
countermanded it, and moved the brig- 


a great security as to Cleburne, because 
General Beauregard was in this part of 
the field. 

The major, W. R. Doak, and Captain 


General Johnston felt 


ree and Bate, and two lieutenants, 


were killed in the assault, besides four of- 


ficers and nearly a hundred men wounded’ 


out, of 365 men on the field. But the 

iment reformed, and the gallant Bate 
led them again to the cha As he was 
crossing the creek at the bottom of the 
valley, a Minnie-ball crushed his leg-bone 
and wounded his horse. He pressed on 
until he became too weak, when he re- 
tired. The regiment, discouraged, fell 
back under a heavy fire. Some of the 
men ran forward to the right and joined 
the Twenty-fourth Tennessee, which, on 
more favorable ground, clung to the ad- 
vanced ition it had won. It, too, 


suffered heavily, losing over 200 in ‘killed 


and wounded. 
Pond’s brigade, of Bragg’s corps, came 

up in support, but did not attempt to 
cross this valley of death. The Confed- 
erates artillery was said not to have been 
brought to bear with sufficient effect here; 

and, though the musketry-fire was kept 
up, no impression was made. ‘The Comte 
de Paris thinks this ought to have been 
the chief point assailed by the Confeder- 


ate army ¢n masse; but, as it was the 


they found safety in 


strongest point on the line and. virtually 
impregnable toa direct attack, the. course 
of turning it on the right seems 
incomparably more judicious, At all 
being then near’that point, Gen- 
ard ordered to the right two 

des sent by General Johnston to 


‘Cleburne’s aid; and he acted with all. 


the lights. before him. Cleburne’s right 
aided in this, though with heavy loss. 


When that was accomplished, the posi- 


tion was no longer tenable. 

While Sherman was standing up so 
stubbornly, McClernand, on his left, had 
to meet the shock of Hindman’ s victor- 
ious troops, with Polk on his: left, and 
Jackson’s fresh brigade on their right. 


Gladden’s brigade, which had suffered 


severely in its attack -on Prentiss, paused 
after the death of its leader to gather it- 
selt up for another contest, and these 
brigades passed on its front. General 
Johnston, coming upon Gladden’s brig- 
ade at this time, ordered it_to- charge ; 
but when he learned that it had just lost 
its leader, he countermanded the order. 
General Johnston in person directed 
the movements of Jackson's brigade, 
which belonged to the second line, and — 
was now brought up. He gave Colonel 
Wheeler, of the Nineteenth Alabama, 
afterwards distinguished as a cavairy- 
i his order to charge. He also 
und here the Second Texas, in which 
were many of his friends. He, threw it 
inst the enemy, and it executed its 
difficult task with great dash and persis- 


tence, under his eye. 


While Jackson’s brigade 
McClernand’s left flank, 
his right, Anderson’s brigade had got in 
on Hindman’s left, and Gibson’s brigade 
was trailing at his heels, adding to the 
momentum of the column. Indeed, 
Bragg’s whole corps was now virtually 
with the front line, though not yet all 
actually engaged. The contest with. 
McClernand and Sherman now grew 
strenuous and deadly ; but so impetuous 


was attacking 
and Hindman 


+ and resolute was the 


and Raith’s brigades, sore 
front and on the left soe ast ve way. 
and fell back fighting con ly, until 
Frarlbut’s and Wal- 
lace’s lines. Captain Behr wasshot from 
his horse, and his battery taken at the 
point of the bayonet, his gunners barely 


escap 
Prentiss's division and Sherman’s left 
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were gone; and the Confederates were 


8 cording in where they had stood. While | 


lernand’s cémmand_ caving in 
under stunnin 
inst it, Polk led ll’s and B. R. 
ohnson’s brigades upon Sherman’s flank. 

As Polk’s corps was advancing, Chea- 
was detached, and now General A. 
S. Johnston himself led A. P. Stewart's 

_ brigade farther to the right, and put into 
the fight. 
‘Bragg’s orders, advanced the Fourth 
Tennessee to take a battery. Stewart 
asked the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel 
“Strahl if they could take it.  ‘‘We can 
try,’ answered Strahl, and led the 
Fourth Tennessee to the charge at a 
double-quick. Giving one round’ at 


thirty paces, they rushed on with a yell, 


_and took the battery, driving offthe sup- 
ports. But they lost 31 men killed and 
_ 160 wounded in this cha 
‘Tennessee, Lieutenant- olonel T. H. 
Bell commanding, coming up, they were 
able to repulse a resolute counter-char 

In the meantime Clark who was with 
Russell’s brigade, received an order 
from Bragg to také an enfilading battery 
to his left. He at once led forward 
Mark’s Eleventh Louisiana at a double- 
quick. The assault was gallantly made, 
but’ was repulsed with severe loss from 
shot and canister and the musketry-fire 
of a heavy infantry support. Clark and 
Russell then led forward the whole. bri- 
gade, which, charged at a double-quick, 


and helped to drive the spend some five 
hundred: yards, when uit was checked 
by the supports, and Clark fell, ‘severely 


wounded in the shoulder. This was 
of the simultaneous advance which drove 
Sherman from his first and in 
- which Cleburne’s, B Johnson’s, and 
Stewart's brigades joined. B. R. John- 


son’s brigade moved to, the left of Rus-. 


sel’s on the main road; his right wing 
aiding in this attack, his. left helping 
Cleburne to get in. "The y fought well ; 
Polk’s battery, pushed to the front, was 
nearly disabled, and its commander 
-wounded ; Johnson was himself finally 
wounded. Preston’ Smith then took 
command of the brigade. His regiment, 
. the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Sen- 
ior Tennessee, and Blythe’s Mississippi, 
had already captured six guns 

ederal front, which had | 
_ been broken here and there, and wasget- | 


blows delivered 


e. The Twelfth 


Stewart, then acting under | 


mering process on front and flank, and 


fell back across a ravine to another 
strong position, bghind the Hamburg 
and Purdy road in rear of Shiloh. But 
they were not allowed to get away un- 
molested. The blood of their assailants 
was up, and they were pursued, driven, and 
slaug tered, and as they fell back, Sher- 
man’s route of retreat was marked by the 
thick-strewn corpses of his soldiers. 

In these attacks Anderson’s and Pond’s 
brigades joined with great vigor and 
severe loss, but with unequal fortune. 
The former blazoned its blood-stained’ 
record with one success after another ; 
the latter suffered a series of disasters. 
The blue uniforms of some of the regi- 
ments twice caused other Confederates. 
to fire upon them, with serious effect ; 
and the commander complained that one 
of Beauregard’s staffs, acting in Hardee’s 
name, put the brigade into action in such 
a way as to subject it to a raking fire and 
unnecessary loss. Doubtless, however, it 
contributed its full share in the general 
result. Sherman, beaten and driven, had 


to go back again, with McDowell’s and 


Veatch’s brigades crushed to pieces, and 


to be heard of no more in the battle. 


But Sherman did not finally give way 
until General Johnston’s movement had 
crushed in and routed the whole front 
line on the Federal left and was pressing 
back Hurlbut and Stuart. ¢ 

While these furious combats, succeed- 
ing each other like well-delivered blows 
from the iron flail of war, were raging 
along the whole line, General Johnston 


was carrying f forward the movement by 
part | which his entire right wing was swung 


round on the centre, Hindman’s brigade, 
as a pivot, so that every movement of the 
Federals was taken successively, in front 


and flank, and a crumbling process en- 


sued by which the whole line went to 


fal was at no time 


pieces. 

At last, pressing back toward both © 
Owl Creek and the River, these broken 
commands found safety by the interposi- 
tion on their left flank of W. L. I. Wal- 
lace’s fresh division, ready ‘to meet the - 
thronging battalions of the South. | 

The enemy’s left was completely 
turned, and the Federal army was now 
crowded on a shorter line, a mile or so 


| to the rear of its first position. The new 


line of battle was established before ten 
o’clock. Thus far all had been success- 
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an absolute cessation of fighting on the 
line, it may be considered that the first 
engagement of the day had ended.’ 


Mip-Day. 


When the battle of Shiloh first began, 
Hurlbut and W. H. L. Wallace had been 
apprised, and had sent forward re-en. 
forceménts, as mentioned. They ad- 
vanced about eight o’clock, so that Pren- 


tiss, when he was driven back, took’ 


refuge between them. McClernand’s 
defense, arresting the Confederate ad- 
' vance on the centre fcr some time, by 
half past nine or ten o’clock a new and 
very strong line of battle was formed, 
and ready to receive the approaching 
Southerners. Stuart’s brigade held the 
left, resting on the river. Supporting 
Stuart, came up from Wallace the Ninth 
and Twelfth Illinois, of McArthur’s 
brigade, but they were routed by 10% 


A.M., with a loss of 230 killed and | 


wounded. Then came Hurlbut, with 
William’s and Lauman’s fresh and vet- 
eran brigades and three batteries. On 
_ his right, Prentiss’s division had rallied, 
re-enforced by the Twenty-third Mis- 
souri Regiment, just landed, and the 
Eighth Iowa. The remainder of McAr- 
thur’s brigade was also in this part of 
the field—but probably farther to the 
right. Wallace had brought up Tuttle’s 
brigade of four veteran regiments, on 


his left, and Sweeney’s brigade next, of 


three regiments. Then, to the right of 
Wallace, were McClernand’s and Sher- 
man’s confused but unsubdued com- 
mands, which rallied and re-formed as 
they reached their supports. The sec- 
ond line formed by the Federals was 
shorter, stronger, compacter, and more 
continuous, than the first. It had seized 
a line of wooded heights, approached 
only across ravines and difficult ground, 


and in this formidable position awaited - 


the Confederate attack. Their line was 
torn, mangled, and in parts utterly 


routed ; but, among the fresh troops and. 


those who stood to their colors, there 
was an obdurate spirit of defiance that 
held hard to every point of timber and 
broken ground. 


As the first engagement was closing on 


the Confederate left, about ten o'clock, 
in desultory combats with the retreating 
enemy, a second engagement began ori 
the centre and right with extreme vio- 
lence. All the troops of both armies, 


except two of Breckinridge’ ~ brigades, | 
were now in the front line. As the 
Southern army swung round to the left, — 
by the more rapid ave vance of the right : 
wing, it broke into gaps between the | 
brigades, which were promptly occupied 
by the troops of the second and third — 
lines. 
General Polk says in his report : 3 
‘‘The first order received by me was 
from General Johnston, who had ridden 


| to the front to watch the opening opera- — 


tions, and who, as commander-in-chief, 
seemed deeply impressed with the re- 
sponsibilities of his position. It was ob- 
served that he entered upon his work 
with the ardor and energy of a true sol- 
dier ; and the vigor with which he pressed 
forward his troops gave assurance that 
his persistent determination would close 
the day with a glorious victory.”’ 

General Johnston asked Polk for a 
brigade, and, receiving Stewart’s, led it 
in person and put it in position on Hind- 
man’s right. Polk sent General Cheat- 
ham. with his second brigade, under 


| Colonel William H. Stephens, to the 


left; but it was soon after ordered by © 
Beauregard to the right. Polk himself 
advanced with Johnston’s, Russell’s, and 
Trabue’s brigades down the main road 
towards Pittsburg. He-thus had the left 
centre, with Pond’s and Cleburne’s brig- 
ades on his left, and Stewart’s to his 
right, acting under Bragg’s orders. Pat- 
ton Anderson adjoined Stewart on the 
right, and Gibson came next, fighting in 
concert with Hindman’s two brigades ; a 
little later, Cheatham brought in Stephen’s 
brigade to Gibson’s right ; the next was 
Gladden’s and then Jackson’s -brigade. 


‘When Breckinridge’s two brigades came 


up, under Bowen and Statham, they Ooc- 

cupied the ground between Jackson’s and 
Chalmers’s, which was on the extreme 
right. But in the rushing forward of re- 
giments to fill the gaps in the front line 
or to place others that hesitated or- came. 
limping out of the fight crippled and dis- 

heartened, the brigade organization was — 
much broken, and, to some extent, lost. . 
Battles, especially of raw troops, do not 

present many of the features of a parade. 

At Shiloh there was much dislocation of — 
commands, but there was little loss of 
effective force. There was no fancy- 


manceuvering ; but command after com- 
mand of desperate men was hurled with 
overwhelming power and success against 
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“strongholds that looked impregnable. | 


Everybody seems to have assumed au- 
thority to command a junior officer, 
whether a subordinate or not; and as the 
order was ‘‘Help me!’’ or “Forward !” 
it was almost always obeyed with alac- 
rity. A common enthusiasm fired ail 
hearts; a common impulse moved of- 
ficers and men alike. There was not 
much -etiquette, but there was terrible 
fighting at Shiloh. 
And now both armies were in the tu- 
mult of mortal endeavor. The Confeder- 
ate assults were made by rapid and often 
unconnected charges along \the line. 
‘They were repeatedly checked, and often 
repulsed, by the stubborn resistance of 
the assailed. Sometimes counter-charges 
drove them back for short distances ; but, 
_ whether in assault or recoil, both sides 
saw their bravest soldiers fall in frightful 
numbers. Over the blue-clad lines of 
the Federal troops floated the ‘‘Stars and 
Stripes,’’ endeared to them by the tradi- 


tions of three quarters of a century. 


Confederates came on in motley garb, 
varying from the favorite gray and do- 
mestic ‘‘ butternut:’’ to the blue -of cer- 
tain Louisiana regiments, which paid 
so dearly the penalty of doubtful colors. 
Over them were flags and pennons as 
various as theiruniforms. Each Confed- 
erate regiment had ‘a corps battle-flag. 
That of Polk’s corps was a white cross 
on a blue field ; of Bragg’s, a blue cross 
on ared field ; ‘of Hardee’s, a white me- 
dallion 
or in lied of them, many of the regi- 
ments bore their State flags; and the 
‘¢ Lone Star’’ of Texas and the ‘* Peli 
can flag ’’ of Louisiana are mentioned as 


conspicuous among the emblems of the 


advanced host. On they came, their ban- 
ners brightly glinting through the pale 
green of the foliage, but soop to be rid- 
dled, and torn, and stained with the 
blood of the color bearers. At each 
charge there went up a wild, appalling 
yell, heard high above the roar of the 
artillery ; only, the Kentuckians, advan- 
cing with measured step, poured out in 
martial chorus the deep, full notes of their 
war-song: ‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer ; we'll 
march away to battle. ’’ 

Polk and Bragg, meeting about half-past 
ten o’clock, agreed that Polk should di- 


rect the left centre, where part of his corps 
_ was grouped, and that Bragg should take 


Bragg says: 


_ command to his right. 


na “blue field. Besides these 


‘¢ Here we met the most obstinate re- 
sistance of the day, the enemy being 
strongly posted with infantry and artil- 
lery -on an eminence behind a dense 
thicket. Hindman’s command was gal- 
lantly led to the attack, but recoiled un- 
der a murderous fire. ’’ 

Hindman himself was severely wounded 
by the explosion of a shell, and borne 
from the field. A. P. Stewart then took 
command of Hindman’s brigade, with 
his own. 

This position of the Federals was oc- 
cupied by Wallace’s division, and per- 


haps by the remains of Prentiss’s and 


other commands. Here, behind adense 
thicket on the crest of a hill, was posted 
a strong force of as hardy troops as ever 
fought, almost perfectly protected by the 
conformation of the ground, and by logs 


and other rude and hastily-prepared de- 


fenses. To assail it an open field had to 
be passed, enfiladed by the fire of its bat- 
teries. It was nicknamed by the Con- 
federates, by a very mild metaphor, 
‘*The Hornets’ Nest.’’ No figure of 
speech would be too strong to express the 
deadly peril of assault upon this natural 
fortress, whose inaccessible barriers blazed 
for six hours with sheets of flame, .and 
whose infernal gates poured forth a mur- 
derous storm of shot and shell and mus- 

ket-fire which no living thing could quell 
or even withstand. Brigade after brigade 
was led against it. But valor was of no 
avail. Hindman’s brilliant brigades, 
which had swept everything before them 
from the field, were shivered into frag- 


ments in the ‘shock of the assault, and 


paralyzed for the remainder of the day. 
A. P. Stewart’s regiments | made fruitless 
assaults, but only to retire mangled and 


‘disheartened. 


Bragg now ordered up Gibson’s splen- 
did brigade, composed of the First Ar- 
kansas, Fourth, Thirteenth, and Nine- 
teenth Louisiana, which moved forward 
with alacrity. Gibson himself, a knight- 


‘ly soldier, as gentle and courteous as he 


was unflinching, was aided by colonels, 
three of whom afterward became gener- 
als. The brigade made a gallant charge, 
but, like the others, recoiled from the 
fire it encountered. A blaze of musketry 
swept through it from front to flank ; 

powerful batteries also opening upon its 
left.. Under this cross-fire it at last fell 
back with very heavy loss. Allen’s 
Fourth Louisiana was dreadfully cut up 
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m this charge, and suffered some con- 
fusion from a misapprehension that it 
was fired upon by friends. Gibson asked 
for artillery to be sent him; but it was 
not at hand, and Bragg sent orders ‘to 
charge again. The colonels thought it 
hopeless ; but Gibson led them again to 
the attack, and they again suffered a 
bloody repulse. | 

Gibson, who, assisted by Allen and 


. Avegno, had been leading the Fourth 


and Thirteenth Louisiana in the first two 
assaults, learning from the adjutant of 


_ Fagan that the regiments on the right 


had suffered equal disaster, turned over 
the command of the left wing to Colonel 
Allen, with directions to éxecute the or- 
ders received from General Bragg. He 
then proceeded to the right, and helped 
Fagan to lead the magnificent First Ar- 
kansas again to the assault. 

‘‘Four timés the position was charged : 


four times the assault proved wnavail- 


ing.”” The brigade was repulsed; but 
maintained its ground steadily, until 
Wallace’s position was turnéd, when, 
again renewing its forward movement in 
conjunction with Cheatham’s command, 
it helped to drive back its stout oppon- 
ents. Liéeutenant-Colonel Thompson, 
of the First Arkansas, fell pierced with 
seven balls. Two of its captains .weré 
killed ; the major, a captain, and many 
officers, wounded. In the Fourth Lotis- 
lana, Colonel Allen was wounded, and 
three captains and three lieutenants 


killed or wounded. Gibson’s entire staff | 


was disabled, and his assistant adjutant- 
neral, Lieutenant Ben King, killed. 
hen Gibson went.to Fagan, Allen, a 


very fearless soldier, wring at his un- 


availing loss, rode back to General Bragg 
to repeat the need of artillery, and to 
ask him if he must charge again. Bragg 


ed * 


impatient at the chéck, hastily replied, | 


*‘Colonel Allen, I want no falterin 
now.”’ Allen, stung by the reply, sa 
not a word, but going back to his com- 
mand, and waving his sword for his men 
to follow, charged once more—but 
again in vain. He never forgave Bragg, 
and the brigade thought they got hard 
measure in Bragg’s orders and in his re- 
port. 

Patton Anderson’s brigade, with the 
Crescent Regiment, of Pond’s brigade, 
and aided bya regiment, two battalions, 


and a battery from Trabue’s brigade, 
was eventually more successful farther to 


| 


“the left. very diff- 


cult, but ‘he caught the enemy more on 


the flank, and clung to it, rattling them 
‘with musketry 


} atid artillery, until the 
movement of the Confedétate right broke 
into this citadel, when he carried his. 
point. But this ‘was not until hours of 


_manceuvring ahd heavy skirmishing, with 


great loss, and after the enemy’s left was 
turned. The Twentieth Louisiana was 
badly cut up in the underbrush, and in 
other regiments many ‘companies lost all 
their officers. Arniderson probably ¢on- 
fronted Prentiss. The loss suffered by 
Pond’s brigade has already been men- 
tioned. 

General Polk, with Russell’s brigade, 
with Johnston’s under Preston Smith 
and during a portion of the time with 
‘Stewart’s brigade, was engaged in the 
same sort of héavy work, driving the 
enemy, and; in turn, losing the ground 
he had won, until it had been three times 
fought over. This was with McClern- 
and’s trdops, and Buckland’s brigade of 
Sherman’s division. 

Cheatham’s division had beén formed 
in the morning on either sidé of the 
Pittsburg road, immediately in fear of 
Clark’s division. He was first ordered 
to the left, with his Second Brigade, un- 
der Colonel Stevens, by Polk, to support 

ragg, and was ordered thence by Beaure- 
gard to the extreme right, to ascertain 
the point where the firing was heaviest, 
and there engage the enemy at once. 

About ro A. Mm. he came upon the ene- 
my, strongly ] on the right, and 
engaged him in an artillery duel for an 
hour, when Breckinridge came up and 
formed on his right. At eleven o’clock, 
Colonel Jordan ordered Cheatham to 
charge, which he did ‘cross an open 
field. The enemy occupied an abandoned 
road, behind a fence, a strong position, 
and met the attack with a héavy fire. 
When Cheatham’s~ gallant division 
reached the middle of the field, a mur- 
derous cross-fire from the Jeft arrested 


' their progress. The command fell back 


in a order. Cheatham, with the Sec- 
ond Brigade, now under Colonel Maney, 
again, later in the day, attacked on 
left in tiss’s front, 
when that Federal general was captured. © 

On the left Hardee was in charge. 
Here, Colonel Trabue, commanding the 


Kentucky Brigade, with four of his regi- 
‘ments, assailed part of Sherman’s com- 
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mand, which they identified from the 
prisoners as McDowell’s and the Thir- 
teenth Missourt.-- Duke, 
Morgan’s cavalry, marched i in their rear, 
says that as they went in, horse and foot, 
they struck up their battle-song, as men- 
tioned, and that ‘‘ the effect was anima- 
ting beyond description.”” They fought 
for an hour and a quarter, never losing 
ground, and several times forcing Mc- 
Dowell back. Finally, bringing up the 
Thirty-first Alabama, which had been 


held in reserve, they charged at a double- | 
quick, routing the enemy, and driving 


them, at a run, from the field. This 
defeat of the enemy was shared in by 
Polk's’ corps and Patton Anderson’s 

brigade. Morgan’s cavalry and Whar- 
ton’s Eighth Texas Cavalry also pursued 
the routed Federals, but were checked, 
with loss, in the thick undergrowth. 
Hardee had assisted in again routing 
Sherman, by leading four regiments up a 
ravine on the extreme left, and turning 
the position. He also put ‘the cavalry in 
pursuit of him. | 

After the rout of Sherman, there seems 
to have been not much heavy fighting on 
that flank. His division drifted out-of 
the battle, clinging to the banks of Owl 
Creek, keeping up, however, a desultory 
resiStance to the disconnected and inde- 
cisive skirmishing directed against it. 
Cleburn’s brigade had lost so heavily in 
_ the morning that only a part of it re- 
mained in line. .One-third of his men 


were wounded, as his ‘* butcher’s 


bill’’ afterwards indicated. In an assault 


this evidence is one of the surest signs of 


honest, hard fighting. With the rem- 
nant, however, he continued to press on 
Sherman’s right, which it kept moving, 
without absolutely crushing it. McClern- 
and’s line still maintaiged itself and the 
force of the Confederate attack at the 
left was turned against it. © General 
Beauregard’s headquarters were about 
this time at Shiloh Church. - 
Colonel Munford gives the following 
account, which is a very good summary 
of the situation on the centre and right : 
‘‘General Bragg was ordered to attack 
them at once, and here occurred the most 
obstinate contest of the whole day. ~ It 
was full four hours of the severest fighting 
before the enemy gave way, and then not 
until General Johnston with the remainder 


of the active troops had driven all opposi- | 


| tion om the entire right and centre of 


. 


who with 


‘mers, 
-Adam’s cavalry, constituted the extreme 


a dense growth of shrubs, almost a chap- 


the field ‘far back toward the river. Soon 
after our left had become so hotly engaged, | 
other scouts brought intelligence that 
large bodies of the enémy were moving in 
the direction of Pittsburg Landing on 
the river. Others reported heavy masses 
assembled there; and, lastly, that the 
head of a column had started from that 

int up the road which turned our right 
in the direction of Lick Creek. When 
this information was received, the general 
looked at his watch, and continued con- 
versing with the members of the staff for 
twenty or thirty minutes, when again 
glancing at his watch, he remarked, ‘ it. 
is now time to move forward.’ He gave 


orders for the formations he desired. The 


troops in marching order were so ar- 
ranged that, while all were compactly in 
hand, every man, horse, and gun-car- 


| riage, had necessary room. The beauty 


of the manceuvre did not escape attention 
even under the circumstances, and in a 
small way showed how justly the general 


had been celebrated for the ease with 


which he handled troops. Just then I 
was ordered to see that a brigade ‘ went 
promptly’ to the support of Brigadier-. 
General Clark in’ Bragg’s fight, and, in 
doing so, had an opportunity of witness- 
ing a portion of the hardest fight I have 
ever seen. When-I overtook General 
Johnston, he had taken position with his 
right across the road, up which it was re- 
ported the enemy had begun to march, 
on the very verge of the ridge overlook- © 
ing Pittsburg Landing. He was in the 
act of swinging his troops round on his 
left asa pivot. A brigade under Col- 
onel (afterward Major-General) Chal- 
flanked uvon a battalion of Wirt 


right. We sat on our horses, side by side, 
watching that brigade as it swept over the 
ridge; and, as the colors dipped out of 
sight, the general said to me, ‘ that check- 
mates them. ”’ I told him I was glad to 
hear- him announce ‘checkmate,’ but 
that ‘he must excuse so noor a player for ~ 
saying he could not see it.’ He laughed, 
and said, ‘Yes, sir, that mates them.’ 
The completion of this movement faced 
the troops at an angle of about 45° to- 
ward the left, when the forward move- 
ment became uniform. We had advanced 
but a few hundred yards, when we came 
upon a line of the enemy, strongly pos- 
ted with their right in a flat covered by 
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ara}, and their centre and left along the. 


hollow through which this flat and the 
hill-Sides were drained. Their bodies 
were almost entirely protected, but their 
position enabled them to see the entire 
persons of our troops, who, when they 
came in sight, were within easy musket- 
range and whoily unprotected. They 
opened upon us a murderous fire, Gen- 
_ eral Johnston moved forward with his 
staff to a depression about thirty yards 
behind our front line, where the hollets 
passed over our heads; but he could see 
more than half of his line, and, if an 
.emergency arose, could meet it promptly. 
He fought that entire battle on the 


true philosophic principle which it in- 


volved. He was in command of fresh 
Southern volunteers: He therefore let 
them stand and fire only, till what is 
known the ‘shoulder-to-shoulder’ 


courage was developed, leaving the im- | 
| been broken; its left was forced back 


tuous fire of Southern pluck unchilled. 
His charges were uniformly successful. 
I saw our line beginning to stagger, not 
give back, but waver along its whole 
length like small grain when struck by a 
breeze. The general passed his eye from 
the right of the line to his extreme point 
of vision in the direction of the left, and 
slowly back again, when he remarked to 
Governor Harris who was by his side: 


‘ Those fellows are making a stubborn 


stand here. I'll haye to put the bayonet 
to them.’ Just then a shell from one of 
our batteries on the extreme right came 
flying over the heads of the men in line, 
passed in front of us, struck and exploded 
a little to our left between us and our re- 
serve or second line. The general asked 
me to correct the position of that bat- 
tery. When I returned — the dis- 
charge of this duty a charge was being 
executed along the whole line, and the 
general was gone from the place where I 
had left him.’’ 

The front on which General Johnston 
was now moving was almost at right 
_ angles to his original lines and approach- 


ing a perpendicular to the river, , Chale 


mer’s brigade, on the extreme right, 
next the river, was somewhat ad 

so that it continually pressed upon and 
turned the enemy’s left flank. Eight 
hundred yards to his left and rear, Bow- 
en's brigade came: up; and, with a like 
interval to the left and rear of Bowen’s, 
Statham’s strong brigade. These a 

advanced en echelon of brigades, 


batteries were in full play ; ; the resistance : 
was yigorous ; the contest fierce. ‘Chal- 

mers pushed forward with considerable | 
success; General Johnston had Bowen's 
brigade deployed, and'it adyanced with 
energy. Statham’s brigade impinged 
upon what was an angie in the. Federal 
line, where the Northerners were col- 


lected in heavy masses, The locality 


was probably that held by Hurlbut’s bri- 
gades, and they opposed a desperate de- 
fense to every forward movement. The 
severe pressure on their left had called 
the Northern troops to this point, and 
we find acting Brigadier-General Cruft, 
after having repulsed four assaults farther. 
to the right, strengthening it. Sweeney 
also re-enforced Hurlbut with three regi-. 
ments., 

There had been four hours of heavy 
fighting, during which the Federal cen- 
tre had not been moved. The right had 


and doubled yp on itself; and Hurlbut 
had more than once fallen back, retiring 
his left, in order to correct his alignment. 
But there his command stood, dealing 
slaughter on every attempt at advance, 
His position was evidently the key ; and 
it was necessary to break down the stub- 
born defense that maintained it, It was 
for this that Breckinridge’s reserves, the 
only brigades which had not been en- 
gaged, were brought forward. General 
Johnston’ S purpose was to destroy — 
Grant’s army that day. The afternoon - 
was upon him. The final blow must be 
struck. Statham’s brigade was sent in 
about noon, It was made up of six fine 


regiments; two of them were raw, four 


of them knew nothing of war, except the 
miserable defeat at Mill Spring. The 
brigade now found itself welcomed by a 
fearful blaze of mausketry and artillery ; 
and, in getting into line; suffered enough 
to fall into some confusion, 

The Federals were posted in a double 
line of battle, protected by the crest of a 
wooded hill, and the men seemed to be 
lying down and firing. Opposite this 
strong position, one. or two hundred 
yards, was another ridge, swept by the 
Federal fire. Behind it, Straham’s © 
troops were comparatively secure: but, 
to assail the enemy. they had to cross 


‘this exposed ridge, descend one slope, 


and ascend another, commanded and 
raked by this deadly ambuscade. They | 
mood, therefore, — receiv: 
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ing a fire which, Governor Harris says, 
was as heavy as any he sawin the war ; 
but they could not ‘drive the enemy from 
his stronghold by their fire, nor without 
a charge’ that meant death for many. 
Statham’s brigade and even particular 
regiments have to some extent been held 
responsible for General Johnston’s death. 
It has been held to account, as if it were 
the only command which on that day 
failed to carry a position promptly at the 
point of the bayonet, without first meas- 
uring its strength with the foe. But 
those who have read this narrative must 
have seen how often good and gallant 
troops recoiled from positions which they 
could not take. The measure of resist- 
ance is an element of the greatest im- 
portance, too often ignored, m estimat- 
ing the value and courage’ ofan attack. 
he Forty-fifth Tennesseé was behind 
the crest of the hill, and thus protected. 
The men would advance to a rail-fence, 
individually, or in squads, deliver an ir- 
regular fire, and fall back; but they 


would not come up to their alignment, 


nor exhibit the purpose required for a 
desperate charge. They were not stampe- 
ded, but irresolute, and their conduct 
probably did not fall below the average 
of the brigade; or below what might be 
expected from raw troops under like cir- 


cumstances. But more was required of 


them and of all. 


It was in this condition of things that 


. Breckinridge rode up to General John- 
ston, and, n his preoccupation, not ob- 
serving Go rnor Harris, said, ‘‘General, 
I have a Tennessee regiment that won’t 
fight.’"1 Harris broke in energetically, 
General Breckinridge, show me that 
regiment !’? Breckinridge, courteously 
and apologetically, indicated the com- 
mand, and General Johnston said, ‘‘Let 
the Governor go to them.’’ Governor 
' Harris went, and with some difficulty 
put the regiment in line of battle on the 
hill, whence they could engage in the 
combat effectively. 

After some delay, the wavering of the 
line still increasing, General Johnston 
directed that the line be got ready for a 
charge. Breckinridge soon returned and 
said he feared he could not get the bri- 
gade to make the charge. General John- 
ston replied to him cheerfully: ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
general; I think you can.’’ Breckin- 
ridge, with an emotion unusual to’ his 
_controlled.and equable temper, told him 


he had tried and failed. ‘‘ Then, I will 
help you,’’ said General Johnston. ‘‘We 


| can get them to make the charge.’’ Turn- 


ing to Governor Harris, who had come 


back to report that the Tennessee regi- 


ment was in line, he requested him to re- 
turn to and encourage this regiment, 


then some distance to his right, but under | 


his eye, and to aid in getting them to 


charge. Harris galloped to the right, 


and,.breaking in among the soldiers with 


a sharp harangue, dismounted and led — 


them on foot, pistol in hand, up to their 
alignment, and in the charge when it 
was made. 

In the meantime Breckinridge, with 


| his fine voice and manly bearing, was 
appealing to the soldiers, aided by his 
son Cabell and a very gallant staff. It 


was a goodly company; and, in the 
charge, Breckinridge, leading and tower- 


Ing above them all, was the only one 


who escaped unscathed. Major Hodge 
and Cabell Breckinridge had their horses 
shot under them; Major Hawkins was 


wounded in the face, and Captain Allen 


had his leg torn by a shell. Many eye- 


witnesses have remarked to the writer on- 
the beautiful composure and serene fidel- 


ity with which Cabell Breckinridge, then 
a mere boy, rode close by his father dur- 
ing all this stirring scene. 

General Johnston rode out in front, 
and slowly down the line. His hat was 
off. His sword rested in its scabbard. 
In his right hand he held a little tin cup, 
the memorial of an incident that had oc- 
curred earlier in the day. As they were 
passing through a captured camp, an of- 
ficer had brought from a tent a number 
of valuable articles, calling General 
Johnston’s attention to them. He an- 
swered, with some sternness: ‘‘None of 
that, sir; we are not here for plunder!’’ 
And then, as if regretting the sharpness 
of the rebuke, for the anger of the just 
cuts deep, he added, taking this little tin 
cup, ‘Let this be my share of the spoils 


to-day.’’ It was this plaything, which, 


holding it between two fingers, he em- 
ployed more effectively in his natural 
and simple gesticulation than most men 
could have used a sword. His presence 
was full of inspiration. Many men of 
rank have told the writer that they never 
saw General Johnston’s equal in battle 
im this respect. He sat his beautiful 


thorough-bred, ‘‘Fire-eater,’’ with easy 
/ command—like a statue of Victory. His 
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voice was persuasive, encouraging, and 


compelling. ‘It was inviting men to 
death, but they obeyed it. But, most of 
all, it was the light of his gray eye, and 
his splendid presence, full of the joy of 
combat, that wrought upon them.- His 
words were few. He touched their bay- 
onets with significant gesture. ‘These 
must do the work,’’ he said. ‘*‘Men! 
they are stubborn ; we must use the bay- 
onet.’’ ‘When he reached the centre of 
the line, he turned; ‘‘I will lead you!”’ 
he cried, and moved toward the enemy. 

The line was already thrilling and trem- * 


- bling with that tremendous and irresisti- 


ble ardor which in battle decides the day. 

Those nearest to him, as if drawn to him 
by some overmastering magnetic force, 
rushed forward around him with a mighty 
shout. The rest of the line took it up 
and echoed it with a wild yell of defiance 
and desperate purpose, and moved for- 
ward at a charge with rapid and resistless 
step. A sheet of flame burst from the 


Federal stronghold, and blazed along | 


the crest of the ridge. ‘There was a roar 
of cannon and musketry; a storm of 
leaden and iron hail. The Confederate 
line withered, and the dead and dying 
strewed the dark valley. But there was 
not an instant’s pause. Right up the 
steep they went. The crest was gained. 

The enemy were in flight—a few scatter- 
ing shots replying to the ringing cheers 
of the victorious Confederates. 

General Johnston had passed through 
the ordeal seemingly unhurt.. His noble 
horse was shot in four places ; his clothes 
were pierced by missiles, his boot-sole 
was cut and torn by a Minie ; but if he 
himself had received any severe wound 
he did not know it. At this moment 
Governor Harris rode up from the right, 


elated with his own succcess and with the | 


vindication of his Tennesseeans. After 
a few words, General Johnston sent him | 
with an order to Colonel Statham, which, 
having delivered, he speedily returned. 
In the meantime knots and groups of 
Federal soldiers kept up an angry dis-— 
charge of fire-arms as they retreated on 


their supports, and their last line, now 


yielding, delivered volley after volley as. 
they lenly retired. By the chance of 


war, a Minie-ball from one of these did | 


its fatal work. As General Johnston, on 
horseback, sat there, knowing that he had 
crushed in the arch which-had so long 
resisted the pressure of his sath and 


waiting till they should sufficiently 
to give the final stroke, he received a 
mortal wound. It came in the moment 
of victory and triumph from a flying foe. 

It smote him at the very instant when he 
felt the full conviction that the day was 


| won; that his own conduct and wisdom 


were justified by results, and that he held 
in his hand the fortunes of war and suc- 
cess of the Confederate cause, If this was 
not to be» he fell as he wished to fall, 
and with a happier fate than those who 
lived to witness the overthrow and ruin 
of their great cause. He had often ex- 
pressed to the writer a preference for this 
death of the soldier. It came sudden 
and painless. But he had so lived as 
neither to fear nor shun it. It came to 
him like an incident of an immortal life 
—its necessary part, but not its close. 

The writer will be pardoned for adding 
the narrative of Governor Harris, the 
faithful comrade who was with him at the © 
last. He writes the following : 

‘« Soon thereafter our line slightly wav- 
ered a backward tendency, when the 


general said, ‘I will go to6 the front, 


order, and lead the charge.’ Just as he 
was in the act of passing through the line 
to the front, he said to me, ‘Go fo the 
extreme right, and lead the Tennessee 
regiment stationed there.’ I galloped to 
the regiment named; and when the | 
charge was ordered, which was only a few 
moments after, I repeated the order on 
the extreme right, and moved forward 
with it. 

‘< The charge was successful ; the Fed- 
eral line gave way, and we advanced from 


a half to three-fourths of a mile without 


opposition, when we encountered the re- 
serve line of the enemy strongly posted 
upon a ridge. : 
‘*-The general immediately established 
his line upon a parallel ridge in easy 
musket-range of the line of the enemy, 
and a galling fire was opened upon 


both sides. 


‘* Just as the line of our extreme right 
(with which I had moved forward) was 


_established, casting my eye up the line 


. the left I saw General Johnston sitting ~ 
n his horse a few feet in rear, and 
out the centre of his line. He was 

iene: I immediately galloped to him, 

to ascertain if, in his. new position, he 

wished to send orders. . 

_ “Thad never, in my life, seen him 


looking more Wand joyous, and happy, 
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to his right side, and said, 
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om he looked at the moment that I ap- 
proached him. | 

‘*The charge he had led was heroic. It 
had been successful, and his face ex- 
pressed a soldier's joy and a patriot’s 
hope. 


hors de combat in that charge,’ 


holding 
out and pointing to his foot. 


struck the edge of the sole of his boot, 
cutting the sole clear across, and ripping 


it off to the toe. I askedeagerly: ‘Are’ 
you wounded? Did the ball touch your 
foot?’ He said, ‘No;’ and was pro- 


ceeding to make other remarks, when a 


Federal battery opened fire from a posi- 
tion which enfiladed our line just estab- 


‘lished. He paused in the middle of a 


sentence to say, ‘Order Colonel Stat- 
ham to wheel his regiment to the:left, 


loped to Colonel Statham, only about 
two hundred yards distant, gave the or- 
der, galloped back to the general where 
a moment before I had left him, rode up 
‘General, 
your order is delivered, and Colonel 


Statham is in motion ; ' but as I uttered | 


this sentence, the general reeled from 
me in a manner that indicated he was 
falling from his horse. I put my left arm 
around his neck, grasping the collar of 
his coat, and righted him up in the sad- 


_ dle, bending forward as I did so, and, 


looking him in the face, said, ‘General, 
are you wounded ?’ In a very deliberate 
and emphatic tone he answered, ‘Yes, 
and I fear seriously.’ At that moment 
I requested Captain Wickham to go with 


_ all possible speed for a surgeon, to send 


the first one he could find, but to pro- 
ceed until he could find Dr. Yandell, the 
medical director, and bring him. ‘The 
general’s hold upon his rein relaxed, and 


‘ it dropped from his hand. Supporting 
him with my left hand, I gathered his 


rein with my right, in which I held my 


own, and guided both horses to a valley 


about 150 yards in rear of our line, 


where I halted, dropped mvself between 


the. two horses, pulling the general over 


upon me, and eased him to the ground 


as gently as I could. When laid upon 
the ground, with eager anxiety I asked 


‘many questions about his wounds, to 
_ which he gave no answer, not even a 
of 


As him, he said, ‘Gov- | 
ernor, they came very near putting me 


Looking 
at it, I discovered that a musket-ball had 


I gal-. 


dismounted, I mounted 


‘‘Supporting his head with one hand, [ 
untied his cravat, unbuttoned his collar 
and vest, and tore his shirts open with 


the other, for the purpose of finding the 


wound, feeling confident from his con- 
dition that he had a more serious wound 
than the one which I knew was bleeding 
profusely in the right leg; but I found 
no other, and as I afterwards ascertained 
he had no other. Raising his head, I 
poured a little brandy into his mouth, 
which he swallowed, and ina few mo- 
ments I repeated the brandy, but he made 


no effort to swallow; it gurgled in his 


throat in his efforts to breathe, and [ 
turned his head so as to relieve him. 

‘‘In a few moments he ceased to 
breathe. I did not consult my watch, 
but my impression is that ‘he did not live. 
more than thirty or forty minutes from 
the time he received the wound. | 

‘* He died calmly, and to all appear- 
ances, free from pain—indeed, so calmly, 
that the only evidence I had that he had — 
passed from life was the fact that he 
ceased to breathe, and the heart ceased 
to throb. There was -not the slightest 
struggle, nor the contortion of a muscle ; 
his features were as calm and as natural 
as at any time in life and health. ~ 

‘¢ Just as he expired, General William 
Preston arrived, and it was agreed that 
he should remain with and accompany — 
the remains of General Johnston to 
headquarters, and that I should proceed 
at once to report the fact of General 


| Johnston’s death:to General Beauregard. 


*¢ My own horse having run off when I 
| ‘ Fire-eater, ’ 
General Johnston’s horse, but found him 
so badly crippled that I dismounted and 


examined him, and found upon examina- _ 


tion that he was wounded in three legs 
by musket-balls. I rode him to therear, 
where we left General Johnston’s orderly 
with two fresh horses ; left Fire-eater with 
the orderly, and mounted one of the 
fresh horses and proceeded to report to 
General Beauregard. ’’ 

Other members of the staff confirm all 
this, with the following slight variations: 
Captain Wickham assisted Governor Har- 
ris in lifting General Johnston from 
his horse, and then went for the surgeon. 
General Preston came up before General 
Johnston’s death. Kneeling by him, he 
cried passionately, ‘‘ Johnston, do you 
know me?’’ General Johnston smiled 


faintly, but gave no signs of recognition. — 
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They then tried to adminiasie the brandy, 
but he could not swallow it. General 


Johnston soon became utterly uncen- 


cious, and quietly passed away. Colonel | 


O’Hara, Major Haydon, and others of 
the staff, joined the group soon after. 

Wrapping his body in amantle to con- 
ceal his death from the army, some of 
rege Y took charge of it and left the 
e 

~The mortal wound was from a Minie- 
ball, which tore the popliteal artery of 
the right leg, where it divides into the 


tibial arteries, as Dr. Yandell informs the . 


writer. He did not live more than ten 
or fifteen minutes after receiving it. It 
was not necessarily fatal. General John- 
ston’s own knowledge of military surgery 


was adequate for its control by an extem- 


porized tourniquet, had he been aware 
or regardful of its nature. 

Dr. D. W. Yandell, his surgeon, had 
attended his person during most of the 
morning; but, finding a large number of 
wounded men, including many Federals, 
at one point, General Johnston ordered 
¥andell to stop there, establish a hospital 
and give them his services. -He said to 
Yandell: ‘*These men were our enemies 
a moment ago, they are prisoners now; 
take care of them.’”’ Yandell remonstra- 
ted against leaving him, but he was per- 


emtory, and the doctor began his work. | 


He saw General Johnston no more. Had 


Yandell remained with him, he would . 


have had hittle difficulty with the wound. 
It was this act of unselfish charity which 


_. eost him his life. 


General Beauregard had fold General 
Johnston that morning as/ he rode off, 
that, if it should be necessary to com- 
municate with him or for him to do.any- 
thing, he would be found in his ambu- 
lance in bed. Governor Harris, know- 
ing this, and how feeble General Beaure- 
gard’s health was, went first to his head- 
quarters—just in the rear of where the 
army had deployed into line the evening 


before. Beauregard and his staff were. 
gone on horseback in the direction’ of 


Shiloh Church. He found them there. 
The Governor told General Beauregard 
that General Johnston had been, killed. 
Beauregard expressed regret, and then 


remarked, -‘Everything else seems to be 


going on well on the right.’’ Governor 
arris assented. ‘‘Then,’’ said Beaute- 


The | “the battle may as well go-on.” 
e Governor replied that he certainly 


thought it ought. He offered his services| 
to Beauregard, and they were courteous- 


Ty accepted. General Beauregard then 


remained where he was, waiting the issue 
of events. 

Up to the moment of the death of the 
commander-in-chief, the battle presented 
two features, at first sight incongruous 
and almost incompatible. The. first of 


_ these was the dislocation of commands 


by the pushing forward of the second 
third lines into intervals ofthe first, 
and, by the shifting fortunes of the field, 

resulting i in an effect like the shuffling of 
cards. The other was thé most perfect 
regularity in the development of the plan 
of battle. In all the seeming confusion, 
there was the predominance of intelligent 
design; a master-mind keeping in clear 
view its purpose, sought the weak point in 
the defense, and, finding it on the ene- 


‘my’s left, kept turning that flank. With — 


the disadvantage of inferior numbers, 
General Johnston brought to bear a su- 
perior force on each particular point, 
and, by a series of consecutive blows, re- 


peated with great rapidity and strength, 


broke the Federal army to pieces. 
Just when General Johnston was strick- 


en down, the victory seemed complete. 


The enemy was not nearly broken, but, 
so close were the quarters and so rapid 
was the charge, that they suffered more 
than the usual slaughter in a defeat. 

Now was the time for the Confederates to 
push their advantage, and, closing in on 
the rear of Prentiss and Wallace, to finish 
the battle. But, on the contrary, there 
came a lull in the conflict on the right, 
lasting more than an hour from _half-past 
two, the time at.which General Johnston 
fell. It 1s true that the Federals fell 
back and left the field, and the Confed- 
erates went forward deliberately, occupy- 


ing their position, and thus helping to 


envelop the Federal centre.- But there 
was no further general direction nor con- 
certed movements. The spring and alert- 


ness of the onset flagged ; the determinate 


rpose to capture Grant that day was 
lost sight of ; the: strong’ arm was with- 
drawn, and ‘the bow remamed unbent. 


The troops who had fought under Gen- 
eral Johnston’s eye were carried forward 


by the impulse imparted to them,-and the 


momentum of their own success; but 


with no visible or definite object. Else-— 
where, there was bloody desultory com- 


| bats, but tending to nothing. Indeed 
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it t may be ake wit that General John- 
ston’s death ended the second engage- 
ment ofthe day. 

About. half-past three o ‘clock, the 
struggle at the centre, which had been 


going on for five hours with fitful vio-— 


ence, was renewed with the utmost fury. 
Polk’s and Braggs corps, intermingled, 
were engaged in a death-grapple with 
- the sturdy- commands of Wallace and 
Prentiss. The Federal general was con- 
sulted, and had resolved to stand and hold 
their ground at all hazards, hoping thus 
to save the rest of the army from des- 
truction ; and there is little doubt that 
their manful resistance, which cost one 
his life and the other his liberty, so 


checked the Southern troops as to gain. 
time, and prevent the capture of Grant’s | 


army. 
While an ineffectual struggle was go- 
_ ing on at the centre, General Ruggles 
judiciously collected all the artillery he 
could find, some eleven batteries in all, 
which he massed against Prentiss’s right 
flank, the centre of what remained. The 
opening of so heavy a fire, and the simul- 
taneous though unconcerted advance of 
the whole Confederate line, resulted at 
first in the confusion of the enemy and 
then in the defeat of Wallace and the 
surrender of Prentiss, Patton Anderson’s 
brigade and Marshall J. Smith’s Crescent 
Regiment were especially conspicuous in 
these closing scenes, the latter being so 
fortunate as to receive the surrender of a 
large number of prisoners: But, while 
the artillery massed by Ruggles, and his 
division, were so effectual in achieving 
this result, by hammering down the Fed- 
eral» front, they were not alone in the 
crushing coil which caught Prentiss in its 
folds. Polk and Hardee burst through 
and destroyed the troops occupying the 
right of Wallace’s position, who were 
thoroughly beaten and driven from the 
field or captured, with the commander 
killed in the rout. They thus got in on 
Prentiss’s right flank. Bragg, who had 
gone to the Confederate right, with 
eckinridge, pushed on in Prentiss’s 
left flank ;.and Chalmers on his rear— 
and thus intercepted his retreat. 
While these movements were bein 
executed, Prentiss determined on a bo 
course, afterward. condemned by his 
more fortunate superiors, because it 
failed ; but, in the writer’s opinion, it 
saved both Grant and Sherman from 


> 


capture. 
} an attack ; but the Confederates closed 


| Prentiss was left isolated. 


Federal reports of this battle, 


He formed his men to make 


in around him, and’ he found himself 
after a struggle, cut off, encompassed, 

and at the mercy of his adversaries. 

With Hurlbut gone and Wallace gone, 
Struck in 
front, in rear, and on either flank, cut 
off in every attempt to escape, about 
half-past four o’clock what was left of 
Prentiss’s division surrendered with the 
Eighth, Twelfth, and Fourteenth Iowa, 
and the Fifty-eighth Illinois Regiments, 
of ‘Wallace’ s division. More than 3,000 
prisoners were taken, Prentiss and many 
officers among them. This division had 
received the first blow in the morning, 
and made the last organized resistance 
in the afternoon. 

Each Confederate commander—di- 
vision, brigade, and regimental—as his 
command pounced upon the prey, be- 
lieved it entitled to the credit of the 
capture. Breckinridge’ s, Withers’s, Rug- 
gle’s, Cheatham’s, and other divisions, 

which helped to encircle and subdue 
these stubborn fighters, each imagined 
its own the hardest part of the work— 
possibly the whole of it. The capture 
was, in truth, due almost as much to one 
as to another, as it was the result of the 
annihilation of Grant’s whole line. 

A similar instance of self-deception 
occurs in many—indeed, most—of the 
Accord- 
ing to these, no command ever gives 
way until its neighbors, on doth flanks, 
have left the field. This, of course. is 
in the nature of things impossible. It 
was, as a rule, true of ome flank; and 
the gaps made in the line by casualties 
and flight left it so-rragged on the other 
flank as to favor, if not to create, the il- 
lusion. So many human motives concur 
to fortify these prejudices that: we have 
no occasion to be astonished at them. 

Immediately after the surrender, Gen- 
eral Polk ordered such cavalry as he had 
in hand to charge the fleeing enemy. A 


detachment under Lieutenant- Colonel 


Miller ‘‘dashed forward and intercepted 
a battery, within 1 50 yards of the river,’ 


| the Second Michigan, and captured it — - 


before it could unlimber and open fire. 


| It was a six-gun battery, complete in all 


its equipments, and was captured, men, 
horses, and guns. A portion of this cav- 
alry rode to the river and watered their 
horses. ’’ 
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In the final struggle, Trabue’ s brigade, 
which was now on the left next to Cle- 
burne’s, supported by Stewart’s brigade, 


and some fragments of Anderson’s, was 


opposed to the remains of Sherman’s and 
McClernand’s commands, including Mc- 
Dowell’s brigade. Hardee } was giving 
directions to this part of the line. Trabue 
ordered his command to fix bayonets and 
charge at double-quick, which they did 
in the handsomest manner, and with com- 


plete success. 


Embarrassed by the broken ground 
and thick undergrowth, by an enfilading 
fire from the Confederate battery on the 
right, and the appearance ofa Louisiana 
regiment dressed in blue on the left, 
Trabue’s movements were made cautiously 
and with some delay. Nevertheless, 


_ feeling their way with much hard fight- 


ing, and gradually drawing the line 
closer, these troops from the left by a 
slight change of front intercepted, with 
volleys of musketry, the Federals flying 
from the impetuous charge of Breckin- 
ridge’s brigade on the right. A portion 
of Prentiss’s command which surrendered 
was turned over to them by Hardee, and 


sent to the rear in charge of Crew’s bat-_ 


talion. Colonel Shorter, of Bragg’ S corps, 
was detached with another lot of prison- 
ers. 

Breckinridge’s other brigades, advanc- 
ing, soon passed to their front; and the 
Sixth and Ninth Kentucky Regiments 
‘availed themselves of the opportunity 
“ hastily to exchange their guns for En 
field rifles, which the enemy had surren- 


dered.”’ 


A few of the troops were demoralized 
7 this, and fell back ; but there was little 
No Federal division any longer pre- 
served even a show of organization. 
Parts of regiments, the bravest and cool- 
est of the men, stuck to their colors and 
strove to rally and form a line of battle 
wherever they could fine a nucleus. There 


were many such heroic spirits in the 
crushed and mangled mass which was 


huddling back into the angle between 


«Snake Creek and the Tennessee River. | 


Sherman in his report says: ‘* My com- 
mand had become decidedly of a mixed 
character. Buckland’s brigade was the 
only one that retained its organization.’’ 

Buckland’s own report, however, does 


_ Not sustain this view. He mentions that 
in the combat on the Purdy road the flee- 


ing mass from the left broke through our 
lines, and many of our men caught the 
infection and fled with the crowd. Col- 
onel Cockerill became separated from 
Colonel Sullivan and‘ myself, and was 
afterward engaged with part of his com-. 


'mand at McClernand’s camp. Coldnel 


Sullivan and myself kept together, and 
made every effort to rally our men, with 
but poor’success. They had become scat- 
tered in every direction. 

They afterward formed a line of bat- 
tle—what sort of a one may be imagined 
after reading the foregoing. Colonel 
Sullivan then marched to the landing 
for ammunition, and did not join Buck- 
land till next day. Thistells the story. 


It is difficult to see where “‘the organi- 


zation”’ was. 
Of the two armies, one was now an ad 


-vancing, triumphant host, with arm up- 


lifted to give the mortal blow ; ; the other, 
a broken, mangled, demoralized mob, 
paralyzed and waiting for the stroke. 


While the other Confederate brigades, 


which had shared most actively in Pren- 
tiss’s capture, were sending back the 
prisoners and forming again for a final 
attack, two brigades, under Chalmers 
and Jackson, on the extreme right, had 
cleared away all in front of them, and, 

moving down the river-bank, now came 
upon the last point where even a show of 
resistance was made. Two very bold 
and active brigadiers, they at once closed 
with the enemy in their front, crossing a 


‘deep ravine and difficult ground to get 


at him. Here Colonel Webster, of 
Grant's staff, had gathered all the guns 
he could ‘find from batteries, whether 
abandoned or still coherent, and with 
stout-hearted men, picked up at random, 
had prepared a resistance. Some _ in- 
fantry, similarly constituted, had been — 
got together; and Ammen’s brigade, 
the van of Nelson’s division, had landed, 
and was pushing its way through the 
throng of pallid fugitives at the landing 
to take up the battle where it had fallen 
from the hands of Grant and Sherman. 
It got into position in time to do its part 
in-checking the unsupported assaults of 
Chalmers and Jackson. 

Darkness coming on ended the first 
day’s battle, and over 15,000 men were — 


| lying either dead or wounded at the close 


of the Sabbath day on the bloody field 
of Shiloh. The contest was again re- 


sumed on Monday morning at day-break. 
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The frontispiece of No. 2 of TuL- 
LIDGE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE has been 
given to General Connor. The frontis- 
piece of No. 1 was given to Brigham 
Young. It is to be hoped that ‘‘ every- 
body ”—Mormon and Gentile alike—will 
see the manifest fitness of this classifica- 
tion. ‘There are certain things which are 
proper to be done and which a sound 
healthy judgment will accept at once 
_ irrespective of personal likings or dis- 
likings. That judgment could not de- 
cide other than that Brigham Young was 
the proper man to open a Magazine of 
‘‘Utah and her Founders;”’ and it is 
clearly as proper that General P. Edward 
Connor should open on the Gentile.side. 
General Connor is the first Gentile in 
Utah in historical importance and rank. 
We scarcely think that this affirmation 
of him will be questioned. Nearly twenty 
years ago he was in effect the chief re- 

resentative of the Federal Government 
in Utah. Thus he was looked upon, not 
only by the Administration at Washing- 
ton, but by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the National forces. He was sent here 
- at a most critical time and to execute for 
the Nation a most critical mission. No 
matter how imperfect may have been the 
views of those earlier days, or how in- 
harmonious the relations which existed at 
first between the Camp and the City, the 
facts abide in history and are themselves 
the best witnesses that General Connor 
had.a part to. perform towards the Ter- 


ritory and its)people of an extraordinary 


nature. His was a part that required at 
once the honorable soldier and the mag- 
nanimous and humane man. Had not 


Connor been all this, Utah would cer-. 


tainly have had a second military diffi- 
culty with the Nation ;—in plain words, 
there would have been another ‘‘ Utah 
Rebellion ’’ and another Utah War. ”’ 
‘What these events would have signified 


in their consequences we shall never fully 


_ know, though we can wellimagine. We 
verily believe that in those days, view 
the case from any side we please, Gener- 
al Connor held the fate of Utah in his 
_ own hands, speaking aside from the in- 
terventions of Providence which over- 
rules human affairs and designs: and 
. it is, moreoyer, a sound axiom of phil- 

mophy that in such cases Providence is 


Enitor’s Department. 


WHE FIRST GENTILE IN UTAH.— 


ficulties with our people. 
‘ley, the old settlers speak of General 


of Mormons, employment. 


‘best seen in that which was in the 'past or 


which now is in the present. In such a 
view, a Providence to Utah was in Gen- 
eral Connor and the preserving spirit 


which he manifested towards the people 


of this Territory, at the most critical per 
iod of Utah’s history ; for it was indeed 
more critical to us all in that day of the 
Nation’s fury, with an army of vigilance 
sent to Utah on purpose to watch—and — 
act as well as watch—than it was in the 
days of Albert Sidney Johnston and 
Camp Floyd. | 

Furthermore, General Connor’s mili- . 
tary service to Utah was active and direct 
as well as restraining and preservative. 
Scarcely had he arrived with hiscommand. 
ere his coming and military service 
proved to be one of the greatest blessings 
which had happened tv this Territory : we 
refer to h*‘s famous battle with the In- 


-dians at Bear River. That service, which 


cost General Connor’s command so 
much suffering from cold, and loss of life 
and wounds in the fight, substantially 
ended the Indian rule over this country - 
and the constantly 95, Indian dif- 
n Cache Val- 


Connor’s service as a providence to their 
valley. Indeed, the Battle of Bear River 
is thus recorded in specific words in the 
official records of the settlements of that 
magnificent and flourishing vale. For 
instance, in the records of the City .of 
Logan it is said: ‘‘ We believe General 
Connor’s coming to Cache Valley to be 
a providence of the Almighty!’’ So, 
also, may it besaid his coming with Camp 
Douglas was a providence to Salt Lake 
City. Camp Douglas gave to the City - 
its supplies ;—to its merchants, business; 
to its people, money; and to hundreds 
In fine, Salt 
Lake City owes much to Camp Douglas 
and General Connor; and for this and 


his record as the pioneer of the Utah 


mines, we give P. Edward Connor place 
as the First Gentile of Utah and as the 
second frontispiece in our magazine of — 


_ Utah and her founders. 


CoNNOR’S ENGRAVING.—lIt is due to 
the artists to credit them with the excel- 
lence of this work. The execution is 
from a photograph taken by T. A. Burn- 
ham, Bost : 


on. 
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The engraving was executed by Hall 
_ & Sons, New York. The eye will at: 
once take in the very superior quality of 
the work. It was done by one of the 
best engravers in America. The Connor 
plate alone, with its prints for the edition, 
cost two hundred dollars. The face, it- 
self, is that of a gallant soldier and a 
large-souled humane map whose friend- 
ship is worth possessing. Nature is truth- 
ful. The physiogromist may easily read 
that face. 


GRANT TO GENERAL CONNOR ON THE 
SiTuATION.—The: following letter from 
General Grant to General Connor is 
worthy of preservation in Utah history: 

_ HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE 

| UNITED STATEs, 
. Washington, May th, 1865. 
GEN. P. E. CONNOR, 
Denver C. T. > 
SIR : | 
A copy of your report of April 6th, 
’65, has been forwarded to the Lt. Gen. 
Commanding, and he desires me to ex- 
, press his appreciation of your efforts. It 
is not believed that an institution like 
Mormonism can exist permanently, in 
free and close communication with the 
civilized world. Our efforts should 
therefore aim to make such communica- 
tion safe, by thorough protection of 
‘‘Gentiles’’ against Mormons, whether 
as transient visitors or permanent settlers, 
and trust mainly to the ordinary laws 
which govern civilization for the gradual 
removal of what is believed to be in op- 
position to those laws which can derive 
vitality only from persecution. 
Very respectfully, 
C. B. 
Lt. Col. Adc. & Bvt. B. G. 


History or Camp DouGLas.—In some 
future number of our Magazine we shall 
give a full and complete history of Camp 
Douglas up to date, relying on the court- 
' esy of the Commander (General Smith) 
for the military record. 


MARVELOus LIKENESS OF BisHoPp Hun- 
TER.—Everybody will be struck with the 
likeness and engraving of Bishop Hunter. 
The face is one of the most wonderful 
character hits of the engraver’s art — 
produced. We think there is noen 
ing in America that will surpass it in its 
clear 2 Character points and the life- 


t 


like personale of the man. The ohiekes 
graph was taken by Mr. C. R. Savage, 
whose pictures of Utah scenes and Utah’s 
representative men have gone around 
the world. The original of the face is to 
be credited to Mr. Savage, though there 
is no photograph that we know of, present- 
ing the full person of Bishop Hunter. 
The extension of the body and the Bish- 
op seated in the chair is from a sketch 
made from life by the artist, Dan Wegge- 
land. In the face, however, we get the 
real merit of the picture as well from the 
photograph as in the engraving. Mr. 
Savage gave us a good subject, well de- 
fined, with the Bishops personality caught 
to the very perfection of photographic 
art, without which no such an engraving © 
of Edward Hunter could have been made. _ 
And still, with all these advantages of a 
good original, it is wonderful how an en- 
graver could bring out so much life and | 
character. Edward Hunter is positively 
alive in that engraving and will so live 
for five hundred years. Could we come 
back again to earth at so distant a period 
‘and meet that likeness, all would recog- 
nize at a glance the good old familiar 
Presiding Bishop of the Mormon Church. | 
And now for a reading of that marvelous | 
character-face. It is the Bishop at about 
the age of 86-7. He is now nearly 88. 
See the original leonine strength of the 
face, yet blending that child-like nature 
which we all know he possesses'and which 
makes Edward Hunter’s type. There is 
a nose of power. Notice the large ear 
which corresponds ; then the massive jaw 
and chin, but the mouth is full—not 
long and deep set. There is no guile 
in that mouth and no cruelty. It is the 
mouth of a grand old child of Nature. 
But the face as a whole is leonine. The — 
lion and the lamb are lying down to- 
gether in the good old Bishop of Zion. 
Rising to the eyes, see the boldness and | 
life still expressed. The light. of that 
eye will never go out till it closes in the 
peace of a good man’s death. The head 
is also worthy of note. See the height 
from the nose. He is crowned with a 
dome of benevolence, and of. moral and 
spiritual brain. His chariot 1 is going up 
into heaven. 

We should leave.out something, if we 
forgot Edward Hnnter’s oddities and ir- 
relevance. . The face shows both, bristling 
ing all over. 


are running all atin from one another 


The beard and facial lines 
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and coming back again into a softened 
unity. The Bishop’s conversations are 
_ there written as inf a book. ‘‘ It beats the 
Devil ; it beats the Devil!’’ In all this 
expression, the artist has been ‘‘immense’’ 
in the engraving of our Presiding Bishop. 

The autograph of Bishop Hunter must 
also be noticed. It was written for this 
plate within the last four months, at the 
age of between 87-8. It is a remarkable 
autograph. The style is of that of the 
last century and his strokes, flourishes and 
crossing of his t are made with a touch of 
the hat.d at forty. Edward Hunter i is not 
old and he will never die! 


History or CACHE VaLLEy.—We are 
writing and compiling the history of 
the cities of Cache Valley with biograph- 
ical sketches of its founders. The work 
will be incorporated in this Magazine 
and will be illustrated with steel engrav- 
ings. Similar work will be done for the 
South as well as the entire Territory, the 
object of our existence in this field of 
literature being to encourage and foster 
legitimate enterprises of whatever na- 
ture—providing their growth promises 
definite and permanent advantage to the 
country at large. 


‘History OF PRESIDENT TAYLOR.—A 
biography of President John Taylor, with 
a steel engraving of him, will appear in 
3 of TULLIDGE’S QUARTERLY. 


oe Acror, T. A. LyNnE.—In our ar- 
ticle on ‘‘art and artists’’ we have noticed 
the fact that rare artistic and professional 
talent has — n ‘‘gathered’’ to Utah from 
the States dnd Europe in the strange 
course of events that has brought forth 
this territory; and it is sad to confess 
that this rare talent has languished to 
death instead of meeting employment 
and reward. We have had men amongst 
us who ranked as princes in their profes- 
sions before coming to Utah. T. A. Lyne 
is a capital example. The followin 
brief sketch of him will show that he is 
_ one of the veteran actors of America: 

Thomas Ackley Lyne was born at Phil- 
adelvhia in August of the year 1806. His 
youth and early manhood were spent on 
the ‘‘ocean wave.’’ At the age of 23, 
he appeared at the Walnut Street Thea- 
tre, which was then under the manage- 
ment of Blake-and Ingsley. He made his 


in the play of ‘*Wil- 


liam Tell’? which, in those days, was 
presented to the public in five acts. His 


/ second appearance was at the Park The- 


atre in the same ¢haracter under the 
management of Simpson. He at once 
took rank as a leading actor;so it may 
be seen from the dramatic record that T. 
A. Lyne was one of America’s great actors 

over fifty years ago. He a ‘‘star’’ 
before Charlotte Cushman had make any 
mark in the theatrical world, and he sup- 
ported that lady in herearly days. He 
also played leading parts to the elder 


Booth, and the principal characters to 


Miss Ellen Tree before she became Mrs. 
Charles Kean. He has had a large share 
of crossings and disappointments in the 
precarious profession which claims ‘‘to 
hold the mirror up to Nature.’” On look- 
ing over old files as far back as the ‘‘Old 
Warren Theatre’’ under the management 
of Wm. Pelby, at Boston, (on the site of 
the Warren was built the National), -we 
find on the third night of its first season 
Lyne as the Stranger in Kotzebue’s play 
of that name and Harry Smith as the 
Francis. So, more than forty years ago, 
he was a leading serious actor in the 
Athens of America. We find him also 
identified with Western theatricals as far 
back as when Chicago’s population was 
about three thousand and Milwaukee’s 
about half that number. He was maha- 
ger and actor and gave to Chicago in Mr. 
Ogden’s theatre, a wooden building, 
its first ‘‘Stars’’—Dan Marble and Mrs. 
Silsby—then imported by steamer from 
Detroit. ‘‘Shades of the past’’ what a 
history! We find T. A. Lyne playing 
among the saints at Nauvoo. At the 
opening of the Salt Lake Theatre he was 
brought from Denver at the instance of 
Brigham Young and installed as dramatic 
teacher and reader. His success as an 
actor in the characters of Damon, Rich- 
ard and Richelieu, in a long train of stars 
that have shot their course over the the 

continent, have left undimmed the fine 
acting of this veteran of the western stage. 
If there is a regret to the admirers of the 
serious drama it is that for the last fifteen 
years we have seen Lyne on the streets of 
Salt Lake City,—not on the stage where. 
his right to a hard earned excellence ought 
to have continued him before the public. 
His has been a long and bitter experience 
but the veteran actor solaces himself with 
the thought that ‘there is another and a 
world.”” 
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“ENDYMION.” 


HE last novel of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, has made quite 


a sensation in the novel reading world, © 


and Harper Brothers, in their Frankiin 


Square Library series, are making the | 
millions familiar with it. But this is 


more than a novel which the ex-premier 
has given us under the name of ‘‘ Endy- 
mion. ’’It is very like his own autobio- 
graphy, with his retrospection of English 
politics woven into the thread of a story. 
The action and conversations are distrib- 
uted between characters who have figured 
in English politics or the fashionable ro- 
mance of Europe during the last forty 


_ years. St Barbe, the journalist in ‘‘ En- 


dymion ”’ :is supposed to be an intended 


caricature of Thackeray, which is excit-- 


ing the indignation of the admirers of 
the great satirist, and Gushy is taken to 
be Dickens. Vigo, another personage of 
the novel, is a combination of Poole, the 
tailor, and of George Hudson, the Sun- 
derland railway king, as he was styled 
in his time. - Prince Florestan is probably 
a sketch of Louis Napoleon in his early 
days in England. He is constantly pre- 
sented asa child of destiny waiting for 
the European revolution of ’48 to give to 


bis throne. Job Thornberry comes 


into the story with the Anti-Corn-Law 


League ; and in him we have that remark-. 


able change in English politics which has 
made the Whigs of to-day so different 
from what they were even fifty years ago 
and which has necessitated the passage of 
Reform Bills by the Derby-Disraeli min- 
istries in very rivalry to the Liberals 
themselves. Job Thornberry may ‘be 
Richard Cobden; for he certainly has 
much of Cobden’s subject in him. The 
novel is full of political lessons and con- 
ceits, and its pictures of aristocratic cir- 
cles, with the semi-ministerial manage- 
ment of English affairs by the queens of 
fashionable society in behalf of their 
Endymions, not only expose the ro- 
mance of Disraeli’s own life, but also re- 
veal the things behind the scenes which, 
perhaps, none so well could have done 
as this Jew ex-premier of England in the 
literary winding up of his strange event- 


ful life. It is this inner view of Dis- 


raeli’s last novel which gives its real sig- 
nificance. | 
Endymion is Disraeli in his youth. 


Zenobia, a queen of fashion, is his Lady | 


Blessington with a combination of some 


| other great lady ; but Lady Blessington 


is the basis of the picture and she is Ben- 
jamin Disraeli’s first pet patroness who 
opens the avenue of his wonderful career 
which, under the very eyes of modern 
folks, has been as strange as anything to 


be found in the Arabian Nights ‘Tales. 


And the Jew ex-premier, under his guise 
of Endymion, challenges us moderns with 
this view of his fortunes and his genius: 
and yet challenges us with not half so_ 
much audacity as he would do under his 


own name did not his clever sense forbid 


him; as for the judgment of his rivals 
and compeers, he might have dared to 
set that aside, and as the young aspiring 
Hebrew—at a time when his race. were 
little higher in caste than gipsies in the 
land—audaciously tell England at his 
start that he intended to become her’ 
prime minister and the first statesman in 
the world ere he has donewithit. Zen- | 
obia changes her personality or rather re- 
tires to the background to give place to 
Lady Montfort. She is a combination 
of Lady Blessington and Mrs. Wyndham- 
Lewis (the latter Disraeli married) so we 
have in Lady Montfort at once the pat- 
roness and the wife—the wife of Endy- 


-mion. 


The Disraelian philosophy which per- — 
vades his novel is, that finding a Lady 
Blessington for a patroness, a Mrs. Wynd- 
ham-Lewis for a wife, and an anonymous 
lady friend tosend him £ 20,000, a young 
man with his genius can dare to aspire to 
be prime minister of England, and in his 
marvelous career lift up a race outcast for 
ages among all nations. These are the 
facts of Benjamin Disraeli’s own life 
which he sufficiently exposes to the reader 
in his novel. Say what the critics may 
of the magnificent egotism of this 
Jew statesman of rare genius and rarer 
audacity, his gratitude to woman—his 
patroness and his wife—has a most tender 
touch of sentiment in it, which not even 
Napoleon ,surpassed in his tributes to 
Josephine as the star of his better des- 
tiny. Endymion’s sister predicts that 
all his good fortune will come to him 
through women. Such was the case in 
the Jew premier’s own life. The follow- 
ing 1s a picture of Zenobia, the queen of 
fashion, which will give an: idea of what 
queens of fashion were and how they 
talked politics when Disraeli was young: © 

Zenobia was the queen of London, of | 


Prod 
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fashion, and of the Tory party. When 
she was not holding high festivals, or at- 
tending them, sh¢ was always at home to 
intimates, and as she deigned but rarely 
to honor the assemblies of others with her 
presence she was generally at her evening 
post to receive the initiated. To be her 
- uninvited guest under snch circumstances 
proved at once that you had entered the 
highest circle of the social Paradise. 
-Zenobia was leaning back ona brilliant 
_ sofa, supported by many cushions, and a 
great personage, gray-headed and blue- 
ribboned, who was permitted to. share 
the honors of the high place, was hang- 
ing on her animated and inspiring ac- 
cents. An ambassador, in an arm chair 


which he had placed somewhat before 


her, while he listened with apparent de- 


- votion to the oracle, now and then inter- © 


posed a remark, polished and occasion- 
ally cynical. More remote, some dames 
of high degree, were surrounded by a 


- chosen band of rank and fashion and 


celebrity ; and now and then was heard 
a silver laugh, and now and then was 
breathed a gentle sigh. Servants glided 
about the suite of summer chambers oc- 
casionally with sherbets and ices, and 
sometimes a lady entered and saluted 
Zenobia, and then retreated to the gen- 
eral group, and somet:mes a gentleman 
entered, and pressed the hand of Zeno- 
bia to ‘his lips, and then — into 


air. 


s*What I want you to see,’ ’ said Zeno- 
bia, ‘‘is that reaction is the law of life, 
and that we are on the eve ofa great re- 
action. Since Lord Castlereagh’s death 
we have ha 
nothing but \change, and every change 
has been disastrous. Abroad we are 
in league with all the conspirators of the 
Continent, and if there were a general 
war we should not have an ally ; at home 
our trade, I am told, is quite ruined, and 


we are deluged with foreign articles , 


while, thanks to Mr. Huskisson, the 


country banks, which enabled Mr. Pitt. 


to carry on the war and saved England, 
are all broken. There was one thing of 
which I thought we should always be 
proud, and that was our -laws and their 
administration ; but now our most sacred 
enactments are questioned, arid our peo- 
ple are told to call out for the 
reform of our courts of judicature, 
which used to be the glory of the ‘land. 


one; 


five years of revolution— | 


signs of national disgust ; people would 


have borne a great deal from poor Lord 


Liverpool—for they,knew he was a good 
man, though I always thought a weak 
but when it was found that. this 
boasted Liberalism only meant letting the 


. Whigs into office—who, if they ‘had al- 


ways been in office, would have made us 
the slaves of Bonaparte—their eyes were 
opened. Depend upon it, the reaction 


has commenced.’”’ 


‘‘We shall have some trouble with 
France,’’ said the ambassador, ‘‘unless 
there is a change here.’ 

“‘The Church is weary of the pres- 
ent men,’’ said the great personage. 
‘‘No one really knows what they are 
after.’ 

‘‘How .can any government. ‘go on 
without the support of the Church and 
land?’’ exclaimed Zenobia. ‘It is 
quite unnatural.’’ 

‘‘That is the mystery,’ ’ exclaimed the 
ambassador. ‘‘Here is a government, 
supported by none of the influences 
hitherto deemed indispensible, and yet 
it exists.’ 

‘<The newspapers support it,’’ said the 
great personage, ‘‘and the Dissenters, 
who are trying to bring themselves into 
notice, and who are said to havesome 
influence in the northern counties; 
and the Whigs, who are in a hole, are 
willing to seize the hand of the ministry 
to help them out of it; and then there 
is always a number of people who will 


| support any government—and so the 


thing works.”’ 

‘*They have got a new name for this 
hybrid sentiment,’’ said the ambassador, 
‘‘They call it public opinion.’’ 

‘*Hlow very absurd!’’ said Zenobia ; 
‘fa mere nickname. As if there could 


be any opinion but that of the sovereign 


and the two Houses of Parliament.’’ 

But all the aristocratic nonsense was 
dissipated by Job Thornberry and his 
Anti-Corn Law League; and the mod- 
ern school of politics was formed which 
has given the power of the House of 
Commons to the British people whom 
none more than’ the Tory minister, Dis- 
raeli, has courted and beguiled. Zen- 
obia, the patroness of Endymion’s un- 
successful father, passes out of sight, 


but Endymion finds a happy destiny in | 


his patroness wife, Lady Montfort, and 
though the prophetic promise of the 
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prime minister’’—the author is conscious 
that it is fulfilled in himself. Here is 
the picture of Endymion’s happy fate 
which the woman brought her protege : 
Endymion quite agreed with his wife. 


_ The minister offered him preferment and 


the privy council, but Lady Montfort 
said it was really not so important as the 


_ Office he had resigned. She was resolved 


that he should not return to them, and 
she had her way. Ferrars himself now 
occupied a peculiar position, being the 
master of a great fortune and of an estab- 
lishment which was the headquarters of 
the party of which he was now only a pri- 
vate member ; but calm and collected, 
he did not lose his head ; alwayssaid and 
did the right thing, and never forgot his 
early acquaintances. 

Lady Montfort herself had no thought 
but of her husband. His happiness, his 


enjoyment of existence, his success and | 


power in life, entirely absorbed her. The 
anxiety which she felt that in everything 
he should be master was touching. Once 
looked upon as the most imperious of 
women, she would not give a direction 


_0n any matter without his opinion and 


sanction. One would have supposed, 

from what might be observed under their 
roof, that she was some beautiful but por- 
tionless maiden whom Endymion had 
raised to wealth and power. 


‘THE POPESS JOAN, 


OMANCE has its illustrations in 
history as well as in books of fan- 
cy. A woman is ever its centre object, 
for she is the proper subject of romance. 
Among the world’s great characters, 
we see queens, and noble ladies, and their 
lives have given to history, not only its 
most gorgeously embellished pages, touch- 
ing the quality termed romantic, but in 
them have been worked out some of the 
most lasting benefits to the race. There 
is generally, however, in the career of 
famous women, as much matter for his- 
torical scandal as for the more beautiful 
romance. The very naming of represen- 
tative ladies among the world’s great 
characters will at once suggest Joan of 
Arc, Elizabeth of England, Mary of Scots, 
Catherine De Medicis, Catherine of Rus- 
sia, and the more gentle type of modern 
times, Queen Victoria. But few of our 
readers, however, are aware that there 
has figured in the world also a Popess. 


There ‘anti been but one Popess in 
all history, and she reigning as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, in the character of a 
man, we will break the philosophic thread 
of our biographies to relate the romance 
of her life. 

After the illustrious Charlemagne had 
conquered the Pagan Saxons, desiring to 
convert them to Christianity, he sent to 
England for learned priests to come over 
tohishelp. Among those who went over 
to Germany, to aid the great emperor in 
his missionary enterprise, was a young 
English priest, accompanied by a girl 
who was with child by him. The lovers — 
well concealed their secret, but on their 
way they were compelled to stop at May- 
ence, at which place the young English- 
woman gave birth to a daughter—the 
subject of our romance—the Popess Joan. 

It is said that Joan grew up a beauti- 
ful girl, and, under the fond care of her 
learned father, she manifested such ex- 
traordinary mental culture, that she as- 
tonished all the doctors of learning who 
came to see the beautiful prodigy. This 
admiration increased her love for science 
and she wooed it with such uncommon 
devotion that, at twelve years of age, her 
capacity and eloquence as a teacher of 
the high branches of knowledge were 
equal to that of the most distinguished 
men of the Palatinate. 

But the romance of a woman’s life is 
love. Mother Eve has in every sphere 
some fitting daughter to represent her. 
It is certain that our first parents played 
their part in Paradise, very much like 
two lovers getting themselves into a dif- 
ficulty together. And so did the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Joan and a certain 
young student of an English family, who 
was a monk of the abbey of Fulda. He 
was seduced by her beauty, and became 
desperately enamored of her. ‘‘If he 


loved well,’’ says an old chronicler, 


‘*Joan on her side was neither insensible 
nor cruel.’”? Had there been no restric- 
tion in Paradise, there would have been 
no sin, arid no farce to amuse theological 
sages. | So, had there been no celibacy 
in the Romish.Church, Joan would have 
been a respectable wife of an intelligent 
young priest, and the world would not 
have had the romance and scandal of a 


Po 

ia fled with her lover from her pa- 
rental roof. Laying aside her name and 
female seinsaita she donned the attire. 
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ofa man and assumed the name of Eng- 
lish John. She then followed the young 
monk into the abbey of Fulda, built by 
the uncle of Charlemagne. The superior 
of the monastery was deceived by her 
disguise, and he placed her under the di- 
rection of the learned Raban-Maur. 

But the lovers, better to preserve their 
secret, deemed it wise to quit the con- 
-vent and go to England, to pursue. their 
studies. They soon became, for their 
erudition, the most _ distingushed in 
Great Britain. ‘They next visited other 
countries to observe the manners and 
customs of different people, and to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of many 
languages. 

France was first visited, where Joan, 
in her character of a monk, disputed 
with the French doctors, and attractcd 
the attention of the most celebrated per- 
sons of the age. The lovers next jour- 
neyed towards Greece. Traveling through 
ancient Gaul, they embarked at Mar- 
seilles in a vessel which bore them to the 
capital of Hellenes. The lovers were 
now in the very home of the classics 
where philosophy and polite literature 
had . flourished ages before’ France or 
Great Britain were redeemed from bar- 
barism. 

When Joan and her lover arrived in 
Greece, she was only twenty years of 
age, and in all the glory of her youthful 
beauty ; but her monkish garb concealed 
her sex, and her countenance, pale from 
vigils and severe mental labor, gave her 
the appearance of a handsome youth, 
rather than that of a lovely woman. 

During —_ years, the lovers lived 
together in\Greece, pursuing their studies 
in philosophy, theology, Gienananess the 
arts and sciences, and divine and pro- 


fane history. Under the most renowned | 


masters, Joan is said to have fathomed 
everything, learned everything,explained 
all.. To her universal knowledge, she 
joined an extraordinary genius for elo- 
quence, so that all who were admitted 
in the academies to hear her, were car- 
ried away with admiration and astonish- 
ment. 

But while in Greece, in the midst of 
this triumph, Joan received from the 
hand of Heaven, the heaviest stroke that 
can befall woman. 
‘ from her despair there was born a vast 
ambition. It was to reach the highest 
pinnacle of earthly power, for already 


talent. 


| consummate hypocrisy. 
Her lover died. But 


was the papal throne elevated above the 
empires of the world. 

Joan resolved to quit Greece. In that 
country, she was where men wore long 


‘beards, and where she could therefore no 


longer conceal her sex; while in Rome 
men were commanded to shave. More- 
over, Rome presented to her the field for — 
her great ambition. 

Arriving in the holy city, Joan ob- 
tained admittance into the academy, 
called the school of the Greeks. She 


entered for the purpose of teaching the 


seven liberal arts, and especially rhetoric, 
for which she possessed so marvelous a 
St. Augustine had rendered this 
school already famous, but our learned 
heroine increased its reputation, thus 
proving that even in man’s own peculiar 
sphere of philosophy and intellect, a wo- 
man will sometimes eclipse the most cele- 
brated of the opposite sex. To the or- 
dinary courses of this famous school, she 
introduced a course of abstract science, 
which lasted three years. Rome was en- 
chanted by her. She was, though :her 
sex was unknown, the siren who won the 
hearts of priests and sages; and, un- — 
doubtedly, her woman’s tact and inspir-— 
ative nature, gave hera subtle fascination 
over men who felt her woman’s power, 
but understood not its secret cause. What 
bewitchment is there in‘the female na- 
ture ! | 

Joan was quoted as the most splendid 
genius of the age, and the Romans in 
their admiration for her, gave her the 
name of the Prince of the Wise. Lords, 
priests, monks, and especially doctors of 
learning, deemed themselves honored i in 
being her disciples. ‘‘Her conduct,’ 
says Marianus Scotus, ‘‘was as commend- 
able as her abilities. The modesty of 
her discourse, her manners, the regulari- 
ty of her morals, her piety and her good 
works shone forth as a light before men.’’ 
But this saintly propriety of conduct was 


nothing more than an example of that 


exquisite duplicity of priests so often 
manifested when aspiring to power. 

Joan, though a woman in disguise and 
easy in virtue, to reach the chair of St. 
Peter was compelled to be equal to the 
most apostolic of the opposite sex, in 
She played 
well her part; and as the career of Leo 
the Fourth drew to aclose, she permit- 
ted intrigues and cabals to be formed for 
her election. A powerful party-declared 
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_ her; and, after performin 
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for her; and it was proclaimed in the 
streets of Rome that she alone was worthy 
to occupy the throne of St. Peter. : 
Leo the Fourth died, and the cardinals, 
deacons, clergy and people unanimously 
chose our distinguished heroine, as the 
most fitting successor of the chief of the 
Apostles. 
_ Itis a very singular fact that these fa- 
mous female sovereigns have ruled na- 
tions with greater capacity and wisdom, 
and much more to the best interests of 
humanity, than the majority of emperors 
and kings. On theone side, the most 
tllustrious, and, on the other, the dest of 


England’s periods have occurred under | 


the reign of two women—Elizabeth and 
Victoria. Spain was redeemed from the 
Moors by Isabella, and Columbus was 
her le, when he discovered Ameri- 

therine De Medicis was equal to 


Richelieu; Catherine of Russia ranks 


with Peter the Great ; and the Popess 
Joan was a mate for the best of the popes 
of Rome, inthe wisdom of her adminis- 


tration and the benevolence of her poli-— 


cies, as the supreme head of the Church. 
But. again Joan proved herself the 

woman ; and again the woman proved 

that love was the romance of her sex. As 


‘ @ popess, love must be sin, for her office 


unsexed her. 

Since the death of her first lover, Joan 
had preserved ‘her secret as much by her 
exceeding chastity of conduct as by her 
prudence ; but after she was elevated to 
the sovereign power of the Church, she 
chose a second lover from among her 
cardinals, though his identity was not 
fairly discovered. Their amour would 
most likely have forever remained a se- 


_ cret, and the world never known that a 


popess had reigned, had not Joan be- 
‘come enciente. 

The story runs that, one day, a man 
possessed with a devil was brought to 
the usual 
ceremonies to cast the devil out of the 
man, she asked at what time it wished to 
leave the body of the possessed: The 
spirit answered—‘‘I will tell you: when 
you, who are the pontiff and the father 
of fathers, shall cause the clergy and peo- 
ple of Rome to see a child born of a pop 


Joan, frightened by the revelation of 
the evil spirit, broke up her council. and 
hastened to her palace ; but scarcely had 


entered the inner | 


length, an angel appeai 


eternal flames of hell’’ 


-the demon presented himself to her 
again and-said—-‘‘Most holy father, after 
; your accouchement. you. will belong to 


me, soul and body, and I will seize upon 
you in order that you may burn forever 
with me.’ 

But the popess, in order to appease di- 
vine wrath, imposed upon herself severe. 
penances, covering her person with rough 
hair cloth and sleeping n ashes. At 

her and of- 
fered her the alternative between ‘the 


or an-exposure 
before all the people of oe: Joan 


_accepted the latter. 


Soon after this, on one of the great 
festivals, Joan mounted on her horse, 
went to the church of St. Peter, in sol- 
emn pageantry, surrounded by her ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, nobles, magis- 
trates, and accompanied by a vast crowd 
of people ; coming forth from the cathe- 
dral, the procession, on its way towards 
the church of St. John of the Lateran, 
but before arriving upon the public — 


square, between the church of St, Clem- 


ent and the Colliseum, the pains of child- 
birth seized the popess, the reins escaped 
from her hand, and :she fell from her 
horse upon the pavement. _ 

Unable to survive the terrible scene of 
her shame and her pains, Joan rallied 
her strength to bid adieu to the cardinal 
priest who held her in his arms, and 
ended her mortal career. The child was 
strangled by the priests who surrounded 
her; but the Romans, in remembrance 
of their former respect and attachment 
for her, performed for her the last duties 
of the Church, and placed the child in 
the same tomb with her. She was not, 
however, interred within the limits of a 
church, but on the spot of the tragedy ; 
but over her tomb a chapel was built, 
with a marble statue representing’ the 


popess in her pontifical robes, a tiara 


upon her head, and a child in her arms. 
Benedict the Third demolished this 
statue ; but the ruins of her: chapel re- 
mained til] the fifteenth century. Some 
of the visionaries of the Romish Church 
profess to have discovered Joan’s tor: 
tures in hell, where she is suspended, ac- 
cording to them, throughout eternity on - 


|. one side of its gates and.her lover on the 


other side, without being able to be re- 
united. Such is the romantic history of — 
the ‘“Popess Joan,” whose career enters 
so into the papal. 
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